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Introduction 


I do not mean the systematic scheme of his [i.e., Plato’s] thought 
which scholars have doubtfully extracted from his writings. I allude 
to the wealth of general ideas scattered throughout them. His per- 
sonal endowments, his wide opportunities for experience at a great 
period of civilization, his inheritance of an intellectual tradition not 
yet stiffened by excessive systematization, have made his writings 
an inexhaustible mine of suggestion. Thus in one sense by stating 
my belief that the train of thought in these lectures is Platonic, I 
am doing no more than expressing the hope that it falls within the 
European tradition! 


In this passage from the Gifford Lectures of 1927-28, the British philosopher 
Alfred North Whitehead (1861-1947) expanded on his much more famous and 
oft-quoted claim that 'the safest general characterization of the European 
philosophical tradition is that it consists of a series of footnotes to Plato’? 
Whitehead's hope — which is to a certain degree our hope, too, as the editors 
of this book - gives due credit to the prominent and longstanding influence of 
Platonism on European culture, which goes well beyond the impact of Plato 
on later philosophical traditions. The renowned 'series of footnotes' thus goes 
well beyond a sequence of more or less successful attempts to interpret and 
comment on the Platonic dialogues. It refers to European culture's unbroken 
fascination with Platonism, broadly understood as a philosophical attitude in 
which idealism interweaves with both a strong religious inspiration and as- 
pects of this-worldly experiences, such as the social and political dimensions 
of human life. The ‘Platonic attitude, so to speak, embraced and expanded the 
most diverse, and often irreconcilable, aspects of human nature, from the crys- 
talline reality of ideas to the dim world of sense appearances; from the lofty 
regions of theoretical inquiry to the mimetic forms of artistic creation; from 
the solitary encounter with the One to the bustle and drive of life in society. 


1 Alfred North Whitehead, Process and Reality, edited by D. R. Griffin and D. W. Sherbume 
(New York: The Free Press, 2010), 39. 
2 Ibid. 
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2 INTRODUCTION 


In all its shapes and historical manifestations, Platonism has kept a constant 
focus on the complexity of human nature, endlessly migrating between the 
shadowy reality of the cave and the light of the outside world. Beyond the 
realm of philosophical inquiries, this perspective had a potent influence on 
such diverse fields as literary criticism, aesthetics, theology, political theory, 
psychology, cosmology and even biology. 

This project originates from three conference panels on ‘Renaissance 
Neoplatonism, ‘Platonism and Neoplatonism in Early Modern Metaphysical 
Systems’, and ‘Platonic Influences on the Hermeneutical Critique of Modernity’ 
held in Cagliari at the 2012 annual meeting of the International Society for 
Neoplatonic Studies. Even though this book does not contain all the proceed- 
ings from the three panels, as some papers have been published elsewhere and 
some others have changed their thematic focus, it reflects the conference’s em- 
phasis on the manifold nature of Platonism and on its long-standing influence. 
Contributions are from both young and established scholars and constitute 
a rich selection of contemporary scholarship on the impact of Platonism in 
European intellectual history from the fifteenth to the twentieth century. With 
this longue durée approach, we hope to do justice to both the historical and the 
conceptual development of the main aspects of Platonism and their enduring 
influence in the history of Western thought. Platonism remained a major point 
of reference in modernity’s intensive conversation with ancient philosophy. 
From the outset of the Renaissance, attempts to explain concepts like ‘nature’ 
and ‘culture’, ‘intelligible’ and ‘sensible’, ‘meaning’ and ‘form’, ‘reality’ and ‘ap- 
pearance’ found a firm basis in Platonism. Readings of the Platonic dialogues 
took a wide variety of forms, ranging from sophisticated theoretical discus- 
sions to Hermetic magic. 

The opening essays by Valery Rees, Anna Corrias, and Guido Giglioni ex- 
plore the rebirth and rise of Platonism in the fifteenth century, with Ficino’s 
enormously influential work of translation and interpretation of the Platonic 
corpus as well as of works by later Platonists. Discussion in these essays, 
however, ranges beyond Ficino by following the development of early mod- 
ern Platonism up to the seventeenth century. Important topics such as the 
interweaving of Platonism with intellectually neighbouring traditions, e.g. 
Pythagoreanism and Hermeticism, its inspiring influence on art theory, and 
its prominent role in Christian theology as well as in matters of religious cen- 
sorship contribute to an exploration of this rich inheritance in the papers 
that follow. 

The Renaissance of Platonism in the fifteenth century also represents a 
most fruitful ground in which later interpretations and more speculatively in- 
flected discussions have their historical and theoretical roots. From Leo Strauss 
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(1899-1973) to Jacques Derrida (1930-2004) and Michel Foucault (1926-1984), 
papers in the last set testify to the immensely rich philosophical potential of 
Platonism, broadly understood as an ‘inexhaustible mine of suggestions’, as 
Whitehead would have it, for understanding reality and human nature. 

Despite the chronological distance and different approaches, the various 
texts and authors discussed have many points of connection which link them 
together. In fact, the chronological and thematic diversity helps to construct a 
narrative of historical and doctrinal filiation which does not pretend to tell a 
comprehensive or definitive story about the impact of Platonism on the cul- 
tural and intellectual transformations which we identify as ‘modernity’; or 
about the — often equivocal — ways in which Platonism was addressed by the 
so-called ‘post-modern’ tradition. Nor does it claim to find a given place for 
Platonism in the history of Western thought. Its aim is rather to show a conti- 
nuity in the attraction of Platonism, and in its formative role, throughout the 
centuries. This continuity, which is also evident in the most critical and po- 
lemical approaches, appears even more striking if one considers the complex 
history of transformations which characterized the Platonic reception and the 
ways in which Plato was progressively reimagined. Ficino, as is known, bears a 
great deal of responsibility for what was in effect a ‘silent’ transformation. His 
reception of Plato was mediated and deeply informed by Plato’s late antique 
interpreters. As a result, the Plato he translated and commented on for con- 
temporary and later readers is more ‘post-Platonic’ than ‘Platonic’, in the sense 
in which we understand these adjectives today. Along with a strong commit- 
ment to the Plotinian ‘Soul of the World’ and to the idea of a reality structured 
according to different levels of metaphysical priority, Ficino’s Plato seems to be 
as intrigued by daemons as were Porphyry (c.234-c.305) and Proclus (412-485), 
and as keen as Iamblichus in proving the efficacy of theurgy. From Ficino’s syn- 
cretistic perspective, Plato, Plotinus and the later Platonists were exponents of 
the same philosophical tradition, and he did not seek to emphasize theoreti- 
cal differences between them. This is reflected in his complex use of sources: 
he read and translated Plato’s original text, but often interpreted it through 
the lens of Plato's late antique successors. This hermeneutical approach to 
philosophy had a long-lasting impact on the course taken by Platonic scholar- 
ship as a whole in the period between Ficino and the beginning of modern 
scholarship on Plato with Johann Jakob Brucker (1696-1770), Wilhelm Gottlieb 
Tennemann (1761-1819) and, above all, Friedrich Schleiermacher (1768-1834). 
To different degrees and in different ways, these scholars contributed to es- 
tablishing the originality and identity of Plato’s text, disentangling it from the 
various post-Platonic readings which had been standardised by Ficino three or 
more centuries earlier. 
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The Plato known to Foucault or Leo Strauss is essentially different from 
the Plato of Cudworth, Swedenborg and even Schelling, still reflecting the 
magnificently unified synthesis constructed by Ficino. Brucker, Tennemann, 
and Schleiermacher achieved a successful rescue, restoring Plato to the pre- 
Plotinian dimension of his writings. Their work not only explains the multi- 
layered history of Platonic reception, but also reminds us how essential it 
is to identify which ‘Plato’, or ‘Platonism’ is being featured in the different 
authors and texts discussed in this volume. Our aim, however, is to show 
that, behind this story — in which Plato was ‘rediscovered’ by Ficino in a post- 
Platonic guise, there to remain until ‘rescued’ for modern times in the nine- 
teenth century - the Platonic tradition is characterized by a strong sense of 
continuity in which its historical and philosophical identity is preserved de- 
spite its long history of transformations. In other words, Platonism kept its 
pervasive and inspiring force well beyond the conceptual differences which 
distinguish Plato from the later Platonists, on the one hand, and Ficino’s Plato 
from the Plato of Schleiermacher, on the other. We hope that the contributions 
in this volume will underline this sense of continuity and identity. By doing so, 
we aim to do justice to the strong influence that the Platonic tradition exer- 
cised on Western philosophy, which engaged fully with Plato even in its most 
anti-Platonic manifestations. 

The first three essays address substantial aspects of Ficino’s rediscovery 
and engagement with Platonism. Valery Rees sets the stage with an account 
of one of the most controversial issues encountered by Platonism from the 
very early days of its revival in fifteenth-century Florence, i.e., its confluence 
with Christianity. Rees’s study focuses on Ficino’s preoccupations with pre- 
venting and resisting accusations of heresy in the last years of his life, after the 
publication of his monumental translation of and commentary on Plotinus’s 
Enneads in 1492. In those years, Ficino’s work aroused the concern of Girolamo 
Savonarola (1452-1498), a famous opponent of philosophers along with sod- 
omites, scientists and corrupted clergy. This led Ficino to become more circum- 
spect and ‘on the defensive’, with important consequences for his subsequent 
work. In fact, his literary output and intellectual personality are characterized 
by tenacious efforts to reconcile Platonism and Christianity. Rees guides the 
reader through the interplay of philosophy and religion in Ficino’s reception of 
the gentile theology of late antiquity, his view of astrology and, especially, his 
exegetical work on two champions of Christianity, Dionysius the Areopagite 
and St Paul. The latter, Rees makes clear, is especially relevant in this context, 
as his famous experience of divine rapture could be seen as a counterpart to 
the a-philosophical contemplation promoted by Savonarola. In fact, Ficino’s 
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unfinished Commentary on St Paul’s Letter to the Romans’ constitutes a robust 
counter-offensive against the friar. The points he makes are all built firmly on 
the principles of his philosophical theology, especially on the soul’s re-ascent to 
its heavenly home and its participation in divine love. Rees shows how Ficino 
presented St Paul as a sublime example of Christian life, which was neverthe- 
less Platonically inspired. His commentary on St Paul is in many ways a restate- 
ment of his Platonic discipleship and of a vision of Christianity which differed 
from that of Savonarola. His cautious attitude in juggling Platonism within the 
boundaries of orthodoxy was certainly shaped by an anti-philosophical cli- 
mate in the 1490s. Throughout his career, however, and even more so at the end 
of it, Ficino remained firmly loyal to the philosophical tradition he had helped 
revive, and which he saw as an essential component of Christian theology. 

The complementary nature of philosophy and religion is picked up by Anna 
Corrias in the second essay, which explores Ficino’s interpretation of Plotinus’s 
view of the soul, seen as a source of diverse ontological and epistemological 
possibilities. For Ficino, Plotinus had given a magnificent description of the 
multi-dimensionality of human nature, one which seemed to anticipate and 
confirm Ficino’s praise of the human soul as the ‘knot of creation’ or copu- 
la mundi, a concept that had taken centre stage in the Platonic Theology, his 
magnum opus published in 1482. With his distinction between a higher and 
a lower dimension of the soul, one which ascends towards the Nous and the 
other which descends towards Matter, Plotinus had provided a philosophically 
sophisticated account of the manifold ways and degrees in which the soul ex- 
erts its powers. In Ficino’s interpretation of Plotinus's psychology, each of the 
soul's faculties — the intellect, reason, the imagination and the senses — has a 
double dimension and is therefore able to perform its tasks at different levels, 
whether closer to the Nous or to Matter. In the Enneads this view is almost 
implicit and certainly overshadowed by the much more prominent distinc- 
tion between the ‘undescended’ and the ‘descended’ soul, on which it never- 
theless depends. Intriguingly, yet not surprisingly, in his commentary Ficino 
seems to uncover the idea that this bi-dimensionality belongs to each of the 
soul's faculties individually; what is more, he elucidates and comments on it in 
widely differing passages. The reason, as Corrias makes clear, is that the idea 
of a twofold life for each of our psychological powers confirmed Ficino's belief 
in the ability of human nature for self-transformation. The soul, for him, is the 
amphibian creature described by Plotinus, which mirrors divine things and 
gives life to mortal ones, as the bond which joins the two worlds together or 
the chameleon-like nature which deeply inspired Renaissance philosophical 
anthropology. 
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In his essay on ‘Healing Rituals and Their Philosophical Significance in 
Marsilio Ficino’s Philosophy’, Guido Giglioni focuses on the reply that the late 
antique Platonist Iamblichus (c.245-c.325) addressed to Porphyry's Letter to 
Anebo to clarify in a programmatic way his views on holy matters and theur- 
gic performance. In translating Iamblichus’s treatise (which he entitled De 
mysteriis Aegyptiorum), Ficino confirmed the view that the efficacy of teles- 
tic, cathartic and apotropaic operations betrayed the existence of an original 
affinity (a cognatio) between intellects and souls, divine agency and human 
devotion. According to Ficino, the most significant use one could make of a 
theurgic treatment of the passions consisted in healing the many rifts that at 
the time were afflicting the ailing body of European Christianity. Among other 
things, prisca theologia meant for Ficino the recovery of the conciliatory spirit 
of some of the early Church Fathers and their attempt to harmonize the litur- 
gical practice of Christianity with the cultic rites of Greek antiquity. This use 
of theurgic wisdom also justified the idea of a continuity between the sphere 
of divine craftsmanship and the world of nature as a whole. Giglioni examines 
Ficino’s recovery of late antique traditions of theurgic rites by adopting Aby 
Warburg’s thesis of a revival of daemonic antiquity during the Renaissance 
(die Wiederbelebung der dämonischen Antike). 

Ficino’s philosophical programme to reconcile Platonism and Christianity 
by recognising the hermeneutical thread which connected them as different 
manifestations of the same continuing process of divine revelation proved 
to be highly influential for the Platonic circle surrounding Giles of Viterbo 
(1469-1532), founded in Italy within the order of the Augustinian Hermits at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. This influence is discussed in Angelo 
Maria Vitale’s essay ‘A Platonic Light Metaphysics Between St Augustine and 
Ficino: Girolamo Seripando's Quaestiones CIX de re philosophico-theologica’, a 
study of a significant - yet long-neglected — text which bears witness to the 
lure that late antique Platonism, in its Ficinian interpretation, had for some 
sixteenth-century religious schools. The Quaestiones by Seripando (1493-1563) 
is contained in the first two manuscripts of his In memoriae subsidium collec- 
tion, kept at the Biblioteca Nazionale of Naples, and completed in 1530 and 
1531 respectively. Vitale shows how this work was indebted to key concepts of 
Platonic metaphysics, such as the symbolism of light and the ineffable nature 
of the divine. In doing so, he sets Seripando in dialogue with earlier authors, 
such as Ficino, but also Dionysus the Areopagite and Plato himself. The focus 
here is especially on the metaphysics of light, according to which the divine 
lumen reaches down to intelligible realities and from these, through human 
eyes and by means of the light emanating from the sun, it eventually returns 
to its source. The symbolism of light is also used to explain the workings of the 
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cognitive faculties, which are luminous in themselves. In addition, however, 
Vitale shows that Seripando’s position, while rooted in Platonism, is Augustinian 
in its angle, for the circularity does not imply any relation of identity or meta- 
physical continuity between human knowledge and contemplation of divine 
truths. Following a well-established trend in the speculative tradition of the 
Augustinian order, Seripando regards divine contemplation as being granted 
from above and describes it in terms of ‘divine rapture’. The Quaestiones repre- 
sent an early example of the congeniality of Ficino’s Platonism, deeply imbued 
with Plotinian and Iamblichean themes, to Christian metaphysics and apolo- 
getics and of its almost immediate impact on philosophical and theological 
circles of the time. 

In Chapter 5, entitled ‘The Letter of Lysis to Hipparchus in the Renaissance’, 
Eva Del Soldato takes us behind the doors of Pythagoras’s secret teachings to 
reveal the Renaissance fortuna of a late antique forgery: a short, yet highly in- 
triguing, letter purporting to be from one student of Pythagoras to another, 
from Lysis to Hypparchus (or Hyppasus). This document was long regarded 
as a genuine insight into the Pythagorean mysteries from the perspective of 
one of Pythagoras’s own most famous students. Cardinal Bessarion (1403- 
1472), Giovanni Pico (1463-1494), Gianfrancesco Pico (1470-1533) and Nicolaus 
Copernicus (1473-1543) are among those who accorded it great importance. 
The arguments it puts forward in defence of keeping philosophical truths con- 
cealed first became relevant to Renaissance debate in the great controversy 
between Bessarion and George of Trebizond (1395-1486): was Plato ignorant, 
or did he keep his knowledge concealed within veils penetrable only by the 
worthy initiate? Bessarion uses this letter in support of Plato’s approach to 
philosophical teaching and gives it in its entirety. The uses that other writ- 
ers made of its arguments are generally quoted from Bessarion’s version. Del 
Soldato shows that the letter’s underlying questions of whether and how 
knowledge should be disseminated became pressing again during the six- 
teenth century, in respect of vernacular translations of authoritative philo- 
sophical works, and even more so in respect of the Bible. By following the 
fortunes of the Lysis letter in these debates, Del Soldato presents a fresh per- 
spective, with some aspects involving recent scientific discoveries: Copernicus 
toyed with using the letter to show that earlier writers had been aware of the 
earth's movement around the sun, but had kept their findings quiet for simi- 
lar reasons. Later uses include those of Jean Bodin (1530-1596), who added a 
Macrobian twist to it. The authenticity of the letter was not doubted until the 
eighteenth century when in any case it fell out of use, as aspirations shifted to- 
wards universal enlightenment rather than preservation of exclusive claims to 
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The next chapter, Niccolö Leonico Tomeo’s Accounts of Veridical Dreams 
and the Idola of Synesius’, by Nicholas Holland, ventures into the invisible ter- 
ritories of divinatory dreams and daemons, two topics dear to Platonic phi- 
losophers, as both represented a gateway to the higher realities to which the 
soul would eventually return, or pass through, on its journey back to its heav- 
enly home. Holland’s perspective is particularly interesting as he focuses on 
an Aristotelian — rather than a Platonic — work, that is, the commentary on 
Aristotle’s On Prophesying by Dreams, published in Venice in 1523 by Niccolö 
Leonico Tomeo (1456-1531). Leonico was a humanist and classical scholar, 
born in Venice to Greek parents in 1456, who became known as a translator 
and an interpreter of Aristotle, but who devoted a great part of his scholarly 
endeavours to trying to reconcile Aristotle with Plato. This commentary is an 
example of these efforts, which Holland highlights and discusses. However, 
here the desired agreement is between Aristotle and the most famous of the 
Platonists who wrote on dreams, i.e., the late antique philosopher Synesius of 
Cyrene (c.373-c.414), whose treatise On Dreams had been translated by Ficino 
and first published in 1497 as part of an anthology of later Platonic texts pub- 
lished under the title of its first item, De mysteriis Aegyptiorum mentioned 
above. Holland’s argument rests on an accurate analysis, both linguistic and 
philosophical, of key concepts of the Platonic discourse of dreams such as the 
imagination’s phantasmata, idola, or veridical dreams, the soul’s vehicles or 
spiritual envelopes, prophecy, and daemonic interventions. Leonico’s most dis- 
tinctive contribution is that he presents a solid and rich synthesis of Platonic 
psychology with Aristotle’s theories of dreams which deserves a special place 
not only in Renaissance philosophical accounts of dreams, but in Renaissance 
natural philosophy as a whole. 

Platonism’s plastic and pervading character has been a mould for different 
subsequent philosophical doctrines which dealt with the nature of the divine 
being and with its relationship with the material world. The Greek scholar 
and early Christian theologian Origen of Alexandria (c.184-c.253) is a very 
apt example of a ‘Platonically inspired’ view of Christianity. Yet the nature 
of Origen’s Platonism is yet to be fully explored. Pasquale Terracciano’s ‘The 
Platonic Stain: Origen, Philosophy and Censorship between the Renaissance 
and the Counter-Reformation’ is a contribution to this topic. Terracciano 
shows how the Church Father was long seen as a ‘hybrid’ thinker, ‘half saint 
and half heretic, half theologian and half Platonic philosopher’. As a result, the 
question ‘Was Origen a Platonicus?’ implies research into different aspects of 
Origen’s reception history. Terracciano explores some of these aspects between 
the Renaissance and the Counter-Reformation, with a special focus on Origen’s 
prominent presence in the writings of Francesco Zorzi (1466-1540), one of the 
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leading figures of Renaissance Christian Kabbalism. From Biblical exegesis to 
Christology, from angelology to his doctrine of the Trinity, Origen plays a key 
role in Zorzi's thought, especially in his view of the world as a harmoniously 
organized living being. Terracciano also shows how Zorzi committed to the 
bolder doctrines of Origen's eschatology, including the nature of punishment, 
seen as a lack of inner harmony which causes the soul to feel pain. After the 
Council of Trent, Origen’s view of the afterlife, but also his belief in the pre- 
existence of souls and his conception of the Trinity — too dangerously close 
to Arianism — came under the scrutiny of learned theologians who wanted to 
clear Christianity from philosophical positions which seemed to lean towards 
heterodoxy. Identified as philosophical mistakes, these doctrines contributed 
to spoiling Origen’s reputation with a ‘Platonic stain’. In fact, it was a widely 
shared view at the time that Origen’s theology had been polluted by his en- 
gagement with Platonism, as Erasmus of Rotterdam famously wrote of him: 
‘The occasion of his ruin was Platonic philosophy’. 

The next chapter, by Paula Oliveira e Silva, explores the thriving influence 
of Platonism in art theory, by studying some important themes in Francisco de 
Hollanda’s On Antique Painting, published in 1548. Hollanda (1517-1585) was a 
prominent figure of the Portuguese Renaissance and his works include theo- 
retical treatises, drawings, paintings, and architectural designs. His On Antique 
Painting has so far received attention mainly from art historians, but Oliveira e 
Silva takes a fresh and most interesting philosophical perspective. Hollanda’s 
connection between the biblical doctrine of creation and his own view of the 
ultimate cause of the work of art, i.e., divine inspiration, takes central stage in 
her analysis of the place that the treatise has in the philosophical debate of 
the Renaissance. For Hollanda, painting is a divine gift which allows man to 
give life and shape to material forms in a creative act in which he finds himself 
to be similar to God. This act, however, as Oliveira e Silva makes clear, is en- 
tirely spiritual and depends on the artist's intellectual contemplation and on 
his imagination, two crucial cognitive moments in Platonic epistemology and 
theories of the soul. By establishing a most convincing connection, this essay 
identifies the origin of Hollanda’s position in a form of late antique Platonism 
imbued with elements characteristic of the Christian tradition. 

Cecilia Muratori’s “Platonic-Hermetic” Jacob Böhme, or: Is Böhme a 
Platonist?’ takes us into the heart of an interpretation that casts Plato and his 
followers in the role of false prophets, or mystics who wormed their way into 
Christian discourse, using Christian terminology to lure the faithful away from 
a proper understanding of Christian theology. Such an anachronistic interpre- 
tation is a striking example of the later influence of Ficino’s Platonism, im- 
bued with Christian and Hermetic elements. This interpretation is helpful to 
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uncover the tenets underlying some of the impassioned criticism of Platonism 
that began in the late seventeenth century and gathered force afterwards. The 
German theologian Ehre Gott Daniel Colberg (1659-1698) used Jakob Böhme 
(1575-1624) to exemplify this hostile trend, highlighting Böhme’s misconcep- 
tion of the Trinity to prove his point. Muratori seeks to clarify the true com- 
plexity of Bóhme's view, which is based on the idea of the divine being as an 
original and undivided ‘bottom-less abyss’ (Ungrund), from which a polarity 
of positive and negative forces emerges. For Böhme, this internal process of 
separation (Urteilung) is the actual beginning of the process of creation and 
accounts, in a logical rather than an ontological way, for an understanding of 
the Trinity as a movement which is inherent in God’s nature. It is exactly this 
view that led Colberg to identify a point of connection between Böhme and 
the Platonists, and he even defined the transition from God's original unity 
to plurality and motion as a ‘Platonic abomination’. However, Muratori shows 
that Colberg’s interpretation failed to take into account the simultaneous gen- 
eration of Good and Evil from God, which makes Bóhme's concept of divinity 
essentially different from the Plotinian One. As a result, Bóhme's indebtedness 
to Platonism is much less straightforward than the one described by Colberg, 
whose criticism, nevertheless, played a crucial role in pioneering an interpreta- 
tion of Platonism which still remains a point of reference for scholars working 
on Western mysticism. 

Brunello Lotti’s ‘The Theory of Ideal Objects and Relations in the Cambridge 
Platonists (Rust, More and Cudworth)’ is a contribution to our understand- 
ing of the so-called Cambridge Platonists, who had an important part in the 
seventeenth-century reception of Plato, especially of the ‘post-Platonic Plato’ 
resulting from Ficino's synthesis. By focusing on the relationships between 
ideal objects in the writings of George Rust (died 1670), Henry More and Ralph 
Cudworth, Lotti identifies and examines these scholars’ commitment to ide- 
alistic metaphysics, which they nevertheless frame within the context of their 
theological concerns. From their works, there emerges an objective idealism of 
a Platonic kind, which they use to integrate and support Christian metaphysics 
against scepticism, empiricism, materialism, and the irrationalism of the en- 
thusiasts. What is more, they saw Platonic metaphysics as a powerful theoreti- 
cal weapon against the voluntarism of René Descartes, who regarded truth as 
dependent on divine will, thus obliterating the possibility of not only scientific 
knowledge, but also a moral life. 

Francesca Maria Crasta takes us on a journey to the origin of the world and 
into the nature of matter by identifying and discussing Platonic echoes in the 
eighteenth-century organic philosophy of nature. Crasta shows how emerging 
philosophical positions marked by anti-sceptical and anti-materialistic trends 
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attempted to reconcile Cartesian mechanism with vitalistic and organicist el- 
ements deriving from ancient philosophy. The focus of her discussion is on 
Andreas Rüdiger (1673-1731) and Emanuel Swedenborg (1688-1772), who along 
with G. W. Leibniz and Giambattista Vico, contributed significantly to an ex- 
planation of the origin ofthe world which bridged the gap between the infinite 
and the finite. Ralph Waldo Emerson (1803-1882), a passionate nineteenth- 
century reader of Swedenborg, wrote of him that ‘he pierced the emblematic 
or spiritual character of the visible, audible, tangible world’, an impressive 
philosophical achievement which appears, no doubt, Platonically inspired.3 
Intriguingly, as in the case of Böhme, it is the idea — borrowed from late an- 
tique Platonism, especially from Plotinus and Proclus - of the emergence of 
organized life out of the punctum metaphysicum, an original, unique, and di- 
vine source, which fascinates and inspires Riidiger and Swedenborg the most. 
In their writings, though, this and other concepts are mediated by more recent 
sources, like the Cambridge Platonists, and reworked in the light of the con- 
temporary polemic against mechanism and materialism. However, as Crasta 
explains, the eighteenth century witnesses a strong presence of Plato — often 
in post-Platonic disguise - whose thought becomes an important instrument 
at the service of an epistemology aimed at negotiating a delicate compromise 
between mechanism and vitalism. 

Laura Follesa takes up the discussion on the origin of the world by exam- 
ining different passages from Friedrich Wilhelm Schelling’s brief manuscript 
commentary on Plato’s Timaeus, which also contains interesting references 
to the Philebus, written in 1794. The recent discovery and edition of this early 
work confirms Schelling’s deep-rooted commitment to Platonism. Not only 
did he read Plato through Ficino’s translations and commentaries, of which 
he owned a copy; he meticulously and philologically compared them with 
the interpretations of contemporary scholars (taking part in the controversy 
between Friedrich Viktor Lebrecht Plessing [1749-1806] and Tennemann). No 
less important is the fact that he tried to ‘modernize’ Plato, especially by using 
Kantian terminology in his interpretation, but also by framing the main prin- 
ciples of Platonic metaphysics within the context of the scientific discover- 
ies of the late eighteenth century. Schelling focuses especially on the ‘ancient’ 
concept (alter Begriff) of the ‘Soul of the World’ (Weltseele) and examines its 
role in the process of generation of the cosmos. However, as Follesa points out, 
he omits the final part, in which Plato describes this process with reference 
to mathematical and geometrical entities - middle natures between higher 


3 R. W. Emerson, The American Scholar, in The Annotated Emerson, edited by D. Mikics 
(Cambridge, MA, and London: Belknap Press, 2012), go. 
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and lower levels of reality — which Schelling considers as ‘too mechanical’ to 
be philosophically relevant. For ancient philosophers, Schelling believes, the 
concept of ‘Soul of the World’, was essential to account for the existence of a 
unique positive principle from which the world derived and through which it 
is organized. This principle reflected an ‘absolute unity’, which he identifies 
with the ‘ether’ or the primordial substance from which reality emerges as 
from an infinite prism. 

Another set of essays outlines the development of Platonic influences in 
the modern and postmodern worlds. For all their methodological and the- 
matic differences, these essays testify to the adaptability of Platonism and its 
ability to be interpreted and modelled in many different ways and historical 
contexts. Through discussions of selected authors and texts, they bear witness 
to the presence of Platonism in our nearest philosophical past, as well as to 
its relevance today. They examine the most recent aspects of the multilayered 
history of reading, reception, and interpretation which informed the complex 
development of Platonism within the history of Western philosophy. Today, 
the thriving philosophical fields of political theology, biopolitics and decon- 
struction would not be imaginable without Plato and the need to confront 
Plato, even when Plato acts as a foil in the many narratives in which Platonism 
is synonymous with manipulative, essentialist, objectifying and totalitarian 
metaphysics. Indeed, in some of these narratives Plato plays the role of the 
straight villain or main culprit, such as the renowned stories of Nietzschean 
decadence and Heideggerian lost sense of being (Seinsvergessenheit). 

The chapters by Pierpaolo Ciccarelli and Laura Candiotto deal with a 
different dimension of the reception of Plato, i.e., its political thought or 
the relationship between theoretical reflection and politics. In his ‘On the 
Phenomenological “Reactivation” or “Repetition” of Plato’s Dialogues by 
Leo Strauss’, Ciccarelli examines Strauss’s study on Thomas Hobbes, i.e., The 
Political Philosophy of Hobbes: Its Basis and Its Genesis, published in 1935, which 
contains a long and interesting excursus on Platonism. Strauss proposed a 
re-reading of Plato’s dialogues (along with works by other ancient authors, 
including Aristotle and Cicero) with the intent to identify a necessary connec- 
tion between philosophy and politics. As in the exemplary case of Socrates, 
where it appeared for the first time, this connection is essential to prove the 
autonomy of philosophy with respect to politics. The centre of Ciccarelli’s dis- 
cussion is the concept of ‘exactness’, which is essential for natural sciences, 
but becomes extremely contradictory when applied to politics. The compari- 
son between Plato and Hobbes is the starting point of Strauss’s reflection on 
the unavoidable opposition of modern and pre-modern politics on the one 
hand, and modern and pre-modern ethics on the other. Deeply influenced by 
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Edmund Husserl (1859-1938) and Martin Heidegger (1889-1976), Strauss ex- 
presses the crucial necessity of reconciling theoretical reflection with practical 
philosophy. Ciccarelli makes clear that behind Hobbes’ ‘turning to Euclid’, as 
Strauss has it, there is rather a ‘turning to Plato’. This allowed Strauss to develop 
a kind of historical and philosophical analysis filtered through phenomenol- 
ogy, which would shape his future works. 

The perspective changes with Candiotto’s examination of the last years of 
Michel Foucault, which he spent engrossed in the study of classical philosophy, 
intending ‘to elaborate possibilities of action for the present’. Through a close 
reading of Plato’s First Alcibiades, Laches, and Seventh Letter, he developed a 
philosophically and politically dense analysis of those ‘technologies’ which he 
considered necessary for both the ‘government of the self’ and the ‘govern- 
ment of others’. Foucault’s aim was, in this case, political action. Despite his 
declared anti-Platonism, Plato remains a point of reference for Foucault, who 
is keen to establish a dialogue with classical antiquity capable of providing 
suitable philosophical models for action. Philosophy, for Foucault, is transfor- 
mation. As a result, Plato becomes an important interlocutor in the conversa- 
tion with the past aimed at establishing effective changes in the construction 
of the self. "Epyov and tappnoia are two fundamental concepts in this context, 
and so are Aóyoc and fioc, with which Foucault engages from an original per- 
spective. This results in a different image of Plato, 'closer' to Socrates and to 
this-worldly existence, as well as much more interested in action and in the 
search for a good life. 

The manifold readings and interpretations of Plato's works and of his place 
in the history of Western thought is what characterizes the most theoretical 
trends of twentieth-century philosophies. Andrea Le Moli gives an example 
of this development by examining the presence of Plato in Derrida and Gilles 
Deleuze (1925-1995). Like Nietzsche and Heidegger before them, they engaged 
in a ‘reversal of Platonism’ with the intent of unmasking Platonism’s true na- 
ture as a (complex strategy of manipulation and protection: Their endeavour 
was based on the complex relationship between truth and falsehood (or truth 
and mask) which lies at the core of Platonic metaphysics and which they un- 
derstood as a dynamic process happening in time. On the one hand, Deleuze 
emphasized the notions of ‘image’, ‘copy’, and ‘simulacrum’, showing the on- 
tological impossibility of Platonic ideas in their purest form. What was only 
implicitly a fundamental element for Plato's doctrine of ideas — the role of im- 
ages, copies, and of the mythos itself, criticized by Plato as sources of falsehood 
and error — acquired now a prominent role. Derrida, on other hand, did not 
disengage completely from the principles of Platonic metaphysics, which he, 
nevertheless, famously deconstructed. In fact, he saved this metaphysics and 
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regarded it as the philosophical territory on which to ground and explain the 
essential difference between reality and appearances. The dialectical method, 
the systematic procedure which separates truths from falsehood, reality from 
appearance, logos from mythos, is once again an inextinguishable source, 
which contemporary thinkers are bound to deal with. A special attention, in 
Derrida as well as in many post-modern interpreters of Plato, is given to lan- 
guage and (a sceptical) linguistic analysis of concepts. 

The last study, by Arnold Oberhammer, examines Derrida’s criticism of the 
treatise Catégories de pensée et catégories de langue (1958) by the French struc- 
tural linguist Emile Benveniste (1902-1976). Derrida expounded his arguments 
in the essay ‘The Supplement of Copula: Philosophy before Linguistics, pub- 
lished in 1972 in the book Margins of Philosophy. According to Heidegger and 
Derrida, Western metaphysics has been a long attempt to justify the human 
desire to objectify being. Objectification is the reduction of being — which 
is always in a condition of unsettling indeterminacy (Heidegger's unbestim- 
mte Bedeutung von Sein) — to the linguistic expression of the copula ‘is’ (what 
Derrida calls ‘the law of the supplement of copula’). On the contrary, being has 
a transcategorial status, in that it anticipates and comes before both thought 
and language. As such, it can never be viewed as a real category. This position 
is true for both Heidegger (who professes the antecedence — Vorgängigkeit — 
of the undefined being) and Derrida (who characterizes being as ‘absence’). 
Otherwise put, there is an original condition of conceptual want affecting 
being which cannot be ‘supplemented’ by either language or thought. Every at- 
tempt to overcome the aporias that derive from the entanglement of voetv and 
Aeyew, of thought and language, inevitably falls back into more objectification, 
reduction and objectified repetitions of being. By focusing on the interplay 
of tadtdv (identity) and tò £cepov (difference) in Plato’s Sophist, Oberhammer 
shows that the transcategorial nature of being had already been discussed 
by Plato and had shaped part of the Platonic tradition. The failure of human 
thought in saying something adequate to the inexhaustible richness of being 
seems therefore common to Heidegger, Derrida and Plato. Not surprisingly, 
Oberhammer refers to Stephen Gersh’s attempt to connect Derrida’s philoso- 
phy of being to Platonic negative theology. 

The essays collected here confirm that Platonism introduced a philosophi- 
cal approach, which posed important challenges and had many unlooked-for 
consequences in the history of Western thought. As the German philosopher 
Ernst Cassirer (1874-1945) says at the beginning of his ‘Eidos and Eidolon: 
the Problem of Beauty and Art in the Dialogues of Plato’, a lecture given 
at the Warburg Institute in 1924: ‘If we can measure the greatness of a think- 
er by the vast opposition that envelops his thinking, forcing it into a unity, 
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then certainly Plato belongs to a clearly unique phenomenon in the history 
of spirit.^ 

It is mostly on this unity or ‘unity of opposites’ that the force of attraction 
of Platonism rests, an attraction which, as we said, goes well beyond its direct 
influence on subsequent schools of thought. Such a force can be rather under- 
stood as the almost unavoidable need of all philosophers who came after Plato 
to engage with Plato, even through the harshest forms of criticism. Therefore, 
both before and after the restoration of an ‘authentic Plato’ in the nineteenth 
century, the Platonic dialogues, as well as the works of the later Platonists, re- 
mained the place to which Western philosophy kept going back in its tireless 
dialogue with the past. 


Anna Corrias, Francesca Crasta, Laura Follesa, Guido Giglioni, 
and Valery Rees 


4 E. Cassirer, The Warburg Years, 1919-1923: Essays on Language, Art, Myth, and Technology, 
translated by S. G. Lofts and A. Calcagno (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 
2013), 214-243, at 214. 


CHAPTER 1 


Philosophy on the Defensive: Marsilio Ficino’s 
Response in a Time of Religious Turmoil 


Valery Rees 


On 7th May, 1492 Marsilio Ficino published his translation of and commentary 
on the Enneads of Plotinus. His influence as a philosopher was at its height: his 
translations of Plato had been in print since 1484, his Platonic Theology since 
1482, and his commentary on Plato’s Symposium, that exerted such an influ- 
ence on thinking about love, had been circulating in manuscript since 1469. 
From 1490, however, one can also chart a rising tide of anti-philosophical rhet- 
oric in Florence, most notably voiced in the sermons of Girolamo Savonarola 
(1452-1498). This paper will examine some aspects of the intersection of philo- 
sophical and anti-philosophical thought in Florence in the 1490s.! 

Savonarola had been in Florence earlier, from 1482, as master of novices at 
the Dominican monastery of S. Marco. He had left to continue his studies in 
the normal way at the principal Dominican studium in Bologna, but he was 
found to be ill-suited for the academic career he had in mind and in 1488 was 
sent back to his home town of Ferrara.? Savonarola's return to Florence in 1490 


1 This topic has already attracted considerable attention from scholars, to each of whom I am 
greatly indebted. Amongst these are C. Vasoli, ‘Savonarola, Ficino e la cultura fiorentina del 
tardo Quattrocento, in his Quasi sit Deus (Lecce: Conti, 1999), 107-26; P. Viti, ‘Ficino, Platone 
e Savonarola, in Marsilio Ficino: Fonti, testi, fortuna, edited by S. Gentile and S. Toussaint 
(Rome: Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 2006), 295-318; M. Vanhaelen, ‘Ficino’s Commentary 
on St Paul's First Epistle to the Romans (1497): An Anti-Savonarolan Reading of Vision and 
Prophecy, in The Rebirth of Platonic Theology, in honour of Michael J. B. Allen, edited by 
J. Hankins and F. Meroi (Florence: Olschki, 2013), 205-33; L. Tromboni, ‘Ficinian Theories 
as Rhetorical Devices: The Case of Girolamo Savonarola) in New Worlds and the Italian 
Renaissance, edited by A. and C. P. Moudarres (Leiden: Brill, 2012), 145-71. Further biblio- 
graphical references can be found in all these articles. 

2 Instrumental at various points in Savonarola's early career was Vincenzo Bandelli (1435- 
1506). Bandelli had taught Savonarola theology at the Order's studium in 1478-79. In 1481-82, 
while serving as prior of S. Marco in Florence, Bandelli had welcomed Savonarola's arrival, 
but by 1487 he was back in Bologna as regent master of the studium and was responsible for 
the decision that Savonarola be dropped from the Order's programme of higher studies and 
re-assigned to S. Maria degli Angeli, Ferrara, in the spring of 1488. From 1489, Bandelli was 
Vicar General of the Order, and its Master from 1500. Bandelli and Savonarola were opposed 
on many issues, and primarily on questions of austerity and communal property. Among 
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was negotiated by Giovanni Pico della Mirandola and Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
somewhat against the judgement of Vincenzo Bandelli, the vicar-general of 
his Order. Despite Bandelli’s misgivings, Savonarola returned to the city in 
May or June, 1490 as lector in philosophy and biblical exegesis to the monks of 
S. Marco. He was elected prior of the monastery in May, 1491.3 

During Lent of 1492, from the pulpit of the Medici church of San Lorenzo, 
Savonarola inveighed against philosophers along with scientists, sodomites 
and corrupt churchmen.^ He was no stranger to philosophic texts himself, as 
has been recently documented by Lorenza Tromboni in her analyses of his 
readings of Plato and other ancient authors.” Savonarola was now convinced 
that engagement with the mind-set of pagan antiquity was one of the factors 
that would unleash the coming apocalypse upon the city and upon the world.® 
By the end of that year, he was speaking of the ‘Sword of the Lord held by a 
hand in the sky’ that he had seen in a vision, and a trinity of faces coming 
from a single light, that proclaimed in unison a warning of the punishments 
to come.” In particular, according to this voice, the worst miscreants of all 
were the ‘wicked prelates and preachers of philosophy, amongst whom it was 
assumed he included the modest priest of San Cristoforo in Novoli, Marsilio 
Ficino, better known as the leader of Platonic studies in the city, and since 1487 
canon of the cathedral and a potential candidate for the bishopric of Cortona.® 


the many works dedicated to the friar, I have particularly drawn on the recent biography by 
D. Weinstein, Savonarola: The Rise and Fall of a Renaissance Prophet (New Haven & London: 
Yale University Press, 2011). See especially 26-27 and 65 for the episodes discussed here. 

3 Ibid., 82-83. 

4 Ibid., 87-88. 

5 L.Tromboni, 'Girolamo Savonarola lettore di Platone: Edizione e Commento del De doctrina 
Platonicorum, Rinascimento 46/2 (2006)333-213; Ead., ‘Note sulla figura del tiranno nelle 
compilazioni filosofiche di Girolamo Savonarola, in La compilatión del saber en la Edad 
Media, edited by M. J. Muñoz Jiménez, P. Cañizares Ferris, and C. Martin (Porto: Brepols, 
2013) 533-55. See also Weinstein, Savonarola: The Rise and Fall, passim. 

6 Weinstein, Savonarola: The Rise and Fall, 87. 

7 This was the last sermon of the Advent series, 1492. See Weinstein, Savonarola. The Rise and 
Fall, 95-96. 

8 Forthecanonry, see The Letters of Marsilio Ficino, 10 vols to date (London:Shepheard-Walwyn, 
1975-), vol. 7, letters 38-41. This work will be henceforth cited simply as Ficino, Letters. 
References are to the volumes of this edition, which may differ from the book numbers of 
the Latin (e.g. vol. 7 = Liber vi11) followed by the letter number. There is now a revised edition 
of vol. 1 (2018) and vol. 11 (Liber x11) is due shortly (2020). 

For Ficino's nomination to the bishopric, see a letter of 6th October 1487 from Lorenzo 
de' Medici to Giovanni Lanfredini, given in P. O. Kristeller, Marsilio Ficino and His Work after 
Five Hundred Years (Florence: Olschki, 1987), 34 and 162; translated in the Appendix of Ficino, 
Letters, vol. n. 
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It is worth noting that there are few signs in Ficino’s letters at this time of 
any animosity towards his Dominican adversary. Perhaps this is due to his ire- 
nic nature, or perhaps he did not yet have a sense of the dangerous conflict 
brewing. In December 1494, a difficult month in Florence so soon after the ex- 
pulsion of the Medici and the departure of the French troops, Ficino is still 
speaking positively of the friar: in a letter on adversity and the remedy for evils, 
he reminds Giovanni Cavalcanti that Savonarola had played an important role: 


Was it not on account of many transgressions that the most recent de- 
struction was threatening the city this autumn? Surely it was not to be 
avoided by the power of men. Was it not God’s most tender mercy to the 
Florentines that foretold this very thing to us a full four years before this 
autumn through Girolamo, a man distinguished in holiness and wisdom, 
who was chosen for this by divine providence, from the order of preach- 
ers. Is it not so that we, full of divine presentiments and admonitions 
through the agency of this man, miraculously avoided the most certain 
destruction hanging over our head, certainly not by any strength of ours, 
and beyond our hope and belief.? 


He underlines his remark by quoting Psalm n8: ‘This was the Lord's doing; it is 
marvellous in our eyes. 

However, another letter to Cavalcanti, written just eight days later on 20th 
December, 1494 is perhaps less enthusiastic. It raises the question of who is a 
friend of God and who an enemy. No names are mentioned, and the tone is one 
of philosophical detachment. It starts by stating Plato’s views as expressed in 
Philebus 39e-40c; Ficino’s own interpretation follows, suggesting that a good 
man’s hopes and expectations are often rewarded, but those who choose to 
delude themselves will be deluded in turn by how life treats them. Even if they 
appear outwardly to succeed, their inner life will be one of torment.” 


9 Ficino, Letters, vol. 11, Letter 38. 

io Ibid. Vanhaelen also discusses this letter, ‘Ficino’s Commentary on St Paul's First Epistle, 
210-11. It is tempting to link this to Savonarola’s famous ‘Sword of the Lord’ sermon, but 
that was delivered only two years prior to Ficino’s letter, not four years as mentioned. On 
the other hand, it was a trope Savonarola preached on more than once. His sermon on the 
Psalms of 13th January, 1495, delivered in the cathedral of S. Maria del Fiore began with 
the same phrase, ‘Behold the sword of the Lord falling on the earth quickly and swiftly, 
and again inveighed against purveyors of false knowledge. See K. Eisenbichler, Girolamo 
Savonarola: A Guide to Righteous Living and Other Works (Toronto: Centre for Reformation 
and Renaissance Studies, 2003), 99-118. 

11 This is a summary of Letters, vol. 1, 40, which sticks rather closely to commenting on 
Plato’s formulation rather than current circumstances. See also Vanhaelen, ‘Ficino’s 
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Only on Savonarola’s fall in 1498 did Ficino vent his bitterness at the friar’s 
deception, which he ascribed to his having been possessed by an evil spirit, 
and having become an Antichrist. These comments, worded in unusually 
strong terms for Ficino, were not broadcast, but seem to have been limited to 
a defence of his own and others’ conduct, preserved only in manuscript.!? But 
we can trace his concerns before that. 

From his earliest written works, Ficino was always a champion of the idea 
that philosophy and religion are twin sisters.!? They lead in the same direc- 
tion, to the same goal, by paths that only differ because they satisfy a different 
aspect of human nature. Some people respond naturally to a devotional path, 
others need to question and to find intellectual satisfaction before they can 
accept the demands of revealed religion.'* Often in his letters he is respond- 
ing to those who question the validity of studying the philosophers of ancient 
Egypt, Greece or Rome, and the need for such responses clearly kept on arising: 
there are some particularly fine letters on this theme during the years 1482 to 
1488.15 Yet there are also outstanding letters on prayer and Christian devotion 
scattered among those expounding philosophy over a far longer period.!6 But 
can we see any traces in Ficino's later writings, from the 1490s, that constitute 
a clear response to the attacks of the friar? Firstly, does he change tack as the 
mood in Florence changes, and secondly does he voice any defence of his own 
position or in any way challenge Savonarola's fulminations? 

Certainly between 1490 and the middle of 1492 Ficino showed frequent con- 
cern for the interplay of philosophy and religion but from a rather different 


Commentary on St Paul's First Epistle, 211. Vanhaelen also discusses in detail further cor- 
respondences between the words of the two men in this period. 

12 MS Magl. VIII 1443, recognised by Luigi Passerini in 1859, was reprinted by Kristeller, 
Supplementum Ficinianum, 2 vols (Florence: Olschki, 1937), 11, 76-79. A second manu- 
script, Bridwell 34, was found in 1980 and published by V. Wels in The Antichrist Girolamo 
of Ferrara, Greatest of all Hypocrites, Dallas: Perkins School of Theology, 2006. Neither 
manuscript is autograph. For discussion, see Wels and the articles listed in footnote 1 
above, as well as R. Marcel’s biography Marsile Ficin (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1958), 555- 
79. For another translation, see Appendix Q to Letters, vol. 11. 

13 Earlier views that Ficino underwent a major change of orientation, from pagan to 
Christian, are no longer tenable. Christopher S. Celenza deals with this specific claim in 
'Late Antiquity and Florentine Platonism: The "Post-Plotinian" Ficino, in Marsilio Ficino: 
His Theology, His Philosophy, His Legacy, edited by M. J. B. Allen and V. Rees (Leiden: Brill, 
2002), 71-97. 

14 See especially Michael J. B. Allen on the theme of ingenia aurea in his Synoptic Art: 
Marsilio Ficino on the History of Platonic Interpretation (Florence: Olschki, 1998), 1-49. 

15 Ficino, Letters, vol. 6,18 to Antonio Zilioli; in vol. 7, 7, comparing Moses and Plato; 8, com- 
paring Socrates and Christ; and 19, relating ancient philosophy to divine providence. 

16 For example, Letters, vol. 1, 80 and 116; vol. 9, 17, 18 and 33. 
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point of view. He was occupied with the preparation of his Plotinus text for 
the press. In June 1490 he had sought support for the Plotinus in Rome from 
Cardinal Marco Barbo, and in the same month he thanks the Archbishop of 
Florence, Rainaldo Orsini for saving him from the ‘voracious wolves’. This 
could refer to another ecclesiastical tax exemption, about which Ficino did 
complain to Bernardo Dovizi a little later in the year," but given the date, it is 
far more likely to refer to his having been cleared of suspicion over some pas- 
sages in the third book of his De vita.!? There are indications of complaints at 
Rome against some of the views expressed there, but no documentary records 
of charges brought against him, or of any kind of a formal enquiry. Awkward 
passages relating to Proclan and other magic had been removed from the main 
Plotinus commentary, and put into this separate vessel, De vita, lest they cause 
the major work to founder - in itself already a defensive act.!? If he gave such 
care to preparing the ground and winning support in Rome during the period 
leading up to the publication of his Plotinus translations, it was not without 
good reason: he did not wish to be either silenced or punished as Pico had been 
over his goo Theses in 1486.?° A letter from Ermolao Barbaro on 1st August, 
1490, which Ficino includes in his own collection, brought the happy news that 
Ficino’s reputation remained high with the pope.?! The danger had passed. 

Even after 1490, he continued to cultivate his friendships in the Roman curia, 
sending new works and respectful or friendly greetings appropriate to the per- 
sons concerned. But as the mood changed in Florence, and when a Republican 
regime replaced his former Medici patrons in 1494, do we see signs of a retreat 
from philosophy back into religion? 

At first glance, one can find some possible indications of a more defensive 
strategy developing even before 1494. The twelfth book of his letters, written 


17 Ficino, Letters, vol. 9, 26. For earlier complaints of this kind, vol. 6, 41 and vol. 7, 24. 

18 For Ficino’s relations with the Roman Curia, see P. O. Kristeller, ‘Marsilio Ficino and the 
Roman Curia, in Studies in Renaissance Thought and Letters, 1v (Rome: Storia e Letteratura, 
1996), 265-80. In the letter to Orsini (brother-in-law of Lorenzo de’ Medici), he is clearly 
grateful to the pope himself, wishing to return a favour by concocting a medicine or tonic 
suitable to the pope's particular disposition, details of which he asks of Orsini. 

19 _ Fordiscussion on the decision to place the awkward passages into De vita, see C. V. Kaske, 
‘Introduction; in Marsilio Ficino, Three Books on Life, edited by C. V. Kaske and J. R. Clark 
(Binghamton, NY: Medieval & Renaissance Texts and Studies, 1989), 24-31; V. Rees, 
‘Marsilio Ficino and the Rise of Philosophic Interests in Buda, in Italy and Hungary: 
Humanism and Art in the Early Renaissance, ed. by P. Farbaky and L. A. Waldman 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2011), 127-48, at 138-43. 

20 Ficino had been amongst those trying to protect Pico at that time. See Letters, vol. 7, 
passim. 

21 Letters, vol. 9, 25. See Kristeller, ‘Marsilio Ficino and the Roman Curia, 275-76. 
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between September 1492 and December 1494, contains an unusually high pro- 
portion of letters in support of a small and unusual work, a Platonic medita- 
tion on the Sun.?? De sole was published in 1493 with an expanded version of 
a much earlier work on light. It has a strong Platonic base but also a strong 
religious slant and an inner connection with his new translation of and com- 
mentary on two works of Dionysius, The Mystical Theology, completed in the 
spring of 1491, and the Divine Names, probably completed in 1494, though the 
pair of works was not published until 1496 or early 1497.73 

In fact, the choice of a Christian writer, Dionysius, for his next major under- 
taking might prima facie seem something of a retreat. One might have thought, 
from his concentrated efforts to explore all available late Platonic texts while 
writing on Plotinus that the natural progression for Ficino would have been to 
translate the Platonic Theology of Proclus, on which we know he had laboured. 
He was one of the few people in Italy to have read it, yet he chose not to do so.?^ 
But the choice of Dionysius was not a retreat from the Platonists. A letter to his 
friend Pier Leone of Spoleto (c.1445-1492) makes it clear that this new work 
would be a Platonic commentary on a Platonic author.?5 This is confirmed in a 
second letter to Leone written on 12th May, 1491, where he famously declared, 


No form of knowledge is more beloved than the Platonic, and nowhere 
is this form to be more revered than in Dionysius. Indeed, I love Plato in 
Iamblichus, I am full of admiration for him in Plotinus, I stand in awe of 
him in Dionysius.”6 


22 Ficino, Letters, vol. n. Almost two-thirds of the letters accompany gifts of De sole to 
churchmen and others in Florence, Venice and Rome. 

23 De sole was originally written for Count Eberhard of Württemberg in 1492. See Ficino, 
Letters, vol. 10, 33. For the subsequent expanded edition with De lumine, see Ficino, Opera 
omnia (Basel: Henricus Petri, 1576), 965-76. For a discussion of this work, see the intro- 
duction to Ficino, Letters, vol. 1. For Ficino’s commentaries on Dionysius, see the edi- 
tion of M. J. B. Allen, Marsilio Ficino: On Dionysius the Areopagite, 2 vols (Cambridge MA: 
Harvard University Press, 2105). The belief then current that Dionysius was the disciple 
of Paul is discussed in the ‘Introduction, viixi. All Dionysius’s works were completely 
incorporated into mainstream Christianity, and were the subject of commentaries by 
Hugh of St. Victor, Grosseteste, Eriugena, Albert, Thomas Aquinas, and others. The most 
recent Latin translation had been by Ambrogio Traversari in 1436-37. Ficino relied heavily 
on Traversari's Celestial Hierarchy, which he himself never translated. See J. Hankins and 
A. Palmer, The Recovery of Ancient Philosophy in the Renaissance: A Brief Guide (Florence: 
Olschki, 2008), 58-59. 

24 Pietro Balbi of Bessarion's circle had made a Latin translation, of which three manu- 
scripts survive, but it was never published. 

25 Ficino, Letters, vol. 9, 45, undated but likely to have been written in the spring of 1491. 

26 Ficino, Letters, vol. 10, 3. 
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In these years, if Ficino felt any unease with regard to the reception of his 
writings, it was more often related to his standing in Rome than at S. Marco. 

Furthermore, he was not deterred from pursuing Greek texts of a question- 
able nature. The eleventh book of his letters contains a sizeable extract from 
the newly discovered commentary by Proclus on Plato’s Republic, dealing with 
gods and daemons translated in August 1492.2” Admittedly these works were 
to see publication outside Florence: the Letters were printed in Venice, in 1495, 
by Matteo Capcasa, with a second edition in Nuremberg by Anton Koberger in 
1497. That same year Aldo Manuzio took up Ficino’s philosophic writings, issu- 
ing a collection of his translations of late Platonists under the title of the first, 
Iamblichus, De mysteriis (Venice, 1497). This volume includes plenty of mate- 
rial that would have provoked Savonarola, from Iamblichus on theurgy and the 
Egyptian mysteries to Proclus on daemon and soul, sacrifice and magic, vari- 
ous doctrines of Pythagoras, Speusippus, Theophrastus, Alcinous, Porphyry, 
Synesius, and Psellus, as well as Ficino’s own early musings on Lucretius. 
Nevertheless, Ficino did also continue to publish in Florence. In 1496, Lorenzo 
Alopa, a Venetian printer working in Florence, who had printed the first edi- 
tion of Ficino’s Plato translations, was now responsible for printing in Florence 
both the Dionysius commentaries and a new edition of Ficino’s commentaries 
on Plato. In fact, the colophon to the Plato edition indicates that the publisher 
considered them to be companion volumes.?8 

Another realm in which we can see Ficino displaying some concern about 
the rising tide of criticism from Savonarola is astrology. Astrology, astronomy 
and cosmology were closely linked to philosophical and religious views and 
are therefore a relevant consideration. Drawing on his follower Pico’s un- 
finished Disputations against Divinatory Astrology, and on his own reading, 
Savonarola had been especially hostile in his attacks on astrologers. One exam- 
ple among many is his cathedral sermon of 13th January, 1495, on the Psalms, 
which inveighed against philosophy and astrology equally as instruments of 
false knowledge.?? By the previous August, Ficino appeared already to have 


27 Ficino, Letters, vol. 10, 29. Letter 30 also put into circulation an earlier translation from 
Proclus’s Alcibiades commentary. 

28 Known variously as Laurentium Francisci de Venetiis, Laurentius Francisci Venetus and 
Lorenzo Alopa. See Kristeller, Supplementum Ficinianum, 1, lxviii, for Lorenzo’s colophon 
announcing the Dionysius at the end of the Plato volume in 1496. 

29 See note 9 above. Pico’s Disputations were published posthumously in 1496. On this, 
see O. Akopyan, ‘Princeps aliorum and his Followers: Giovanni Pico della Mirandola 
on the “Astrological Tradition" in the Disputationes adversus astrologiam divinatricem; 
Renaissance Studies 32/4 (2018), 547—64. See also Savonarola's own work discussed by 
Lorenza Tromboni in her ‘Girolamo Savonarola's Critique of Astrology through the De 
doctrina Aristotelis; Medieval Sermon Studies 59 (2015), 23-39. 
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backtracked: in a letter to Angelo Poliziano, dated 20 August 1494, Ficino dis- 
cusses his thinking on astrology and how it is not essentially different from 
that of Pico. He declares himself opposed to any form of astrology that detracts 
from the operation of divine providence or human free will. He compares the 
‘host of astrologers’ to the Giants of old, striving to wrest heaven from Jupiter.39 
Yet his reasons for withdrawing his earlier support for astrology are hardly 
drawn from Augustine or Aquinas, as were those of his adversaries. He says 
he ‘prefers the way that Plato and his followers represent the heavens, describ- 
ing their features but neither accepting nor rejecting conclusions drawn from 
them’ Plotinus had laughed at astrology, and Ficino follows his example.?! 

Even so, he remains unrepentant in this letter about two occasions when he 
had bent his own rules: his support in De vita for astrological interventions in 
farming and medicine, and his blend of philosophy and poetry in De sole. In 
De vita he had pointed out that just as farmers follow the stars, so should doc- 
tors. Even where a treatment has no rational basis, if it brings benefit, it may be 
used. So medicines and even talismans, prepared at moments of maximum in- 
fluence of the heavenly body whose powers a person feels the need to attract, 
are worth using.?? In the Apologia that accompanied the work, he stressed 
again that he had included all relevant material that might be helpful, even if 
he was not able fully to endorse it.33 His primary concern in De sole was with 
the invisible Sun, the one that lights the sun that we see in the sky, kindling 
light in heavenly bodies through its properties of intellectual light, and warmth 
in earthly ones, with its ray of love. He describes the book as a moral, allegori- 
cal and anagogical study. It contains interesting views on the physics, physiol- 
ogy and metaphysics of light but the main purport of the book was theological, 
and to understand how the sun, a single source, can produce and sustain the 
multitudinous forms of the creation, permeating all, yet ever undiminished, 
Ficino's philosophical source is not Manilius or even Plato, but Psalm 19,34 and 
he aims to recreate that awe which is instilled by direct observation: 


As you look up, on the instant, the heavenly bodies looking down on 
you will declare to you the glory of God through the rays of the stars, as 


30 Ficino, Letters, vol. 11, 30 (Opera omnia, 958). 

31 Ibid. 

32 Kaske and Clark, Ficino, Three Books on Life, 111, Ch. 26. 

33 Ficino, Apologia, in Id., Three Books on Life, 394-401. See now Ficino, Letters, vol. 8, 
Appendix B. 

34 Psalm 19:1, ‘The heavens declare the glory of God; and the firmament sheweth his 
handiwork? 
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through their own glances and nods, and the firmament will show you 
His handiwork.?5 


Astrology was not the only topic on which Ficino felt a need to confront the 
rising tension. In 1497 he embarked on a series of lectures at the cathedral on 
the Epistles of St Paul. In their written form these would become the unfin- 
ished Commentary on St Paul's Epistle to the Romans that survived in five 
manuscripts and was included in the Opera omnia, first published in Basel in 
1561. What gives particular interest to this work is how parts of it are a clear 
response to the challenges posed by Savonarolan rhetoric. At one level we are 
dealing with a close word-by-word exegesis of the first five chapters of St Paul's 
epistle to the Romans; on another, we are reading a classic restatement of 
Ficino's Platonic-Christian teachings on love and light and the re-ascent of the 
soul to its natural home. At the same time, we find it laced with some sharply 
polemical comments, attacking Savonarola on precisely that ground that he 
had claimed for himself, as the city's one and only prophet.3® 

The work begins with a powerful preface, and a brief biography of Paul. For 
Ficino, Paul's significance is that he experienced both earthly life and rapture 
into heaven, and could therefore speak with authority on both. In particular 
he looks to Paul for the means to attain the heavenly life. Thus he starts by 
reminding us of that rapture, in Paul's own words from 2 Corinthians,” and 
prays that he and his listeners may also be lifted up into heaven by following 
certain steps. These steps are, of course, a part of the philosophical tradition 
of late Platonism just as much as they belong to the contemplative traditions 
of Christianity. Here, however, Ficino is not concerned with defending a pia 
philosophia but with putting it to practical effect. First, our earthly senses and 
emotions should be laid aside. We then have to distinguish between three 
kinds of reason - active reason, which is used in the conduct of daily affairs 
or the government of nations, higher reason, used for knowledge and science, 
and a contemplative reason, mens or intellect, which is the proper place from 
which to contemplate the divine. He calls this our angelic nature. If we can 
rest in this we can — with the help of the three gifts of the Holy Spirit, that is, 
St Paul's famous trio of faith, hope and love (1 Corinthians 13:13) — be united 
with the order of the seraphs. These are the very highest of the angels, whose 


35 De sole, 2, in Opera omnia, 966. 

36 Besides his claims from the pulpit discussed in the articles listed in footnote 1 
above, Savonarola wrote a Dialogue on the Truth of Prophecy, completing it in 1497. 
See G. Savonarola, Apologetic Writings, edited and translated by M. M. Mulchahey 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2015), 112-349. 

37 H Corinthians, 12:2-4. 
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character is wholly love. Ficino is speaking of an experience of fervor. By this 
he means perhaps ardour, passion, enthusiasm, or even just warmth, for he 
also calls it almus fervor, a kindly, nurturing, life-giving warmth. It is certainly a 
different fervour from the fasting, purgation and apocalypticism of Savonarola, 
and it is perhaps being strongly promoted precisely as an alternative to that. 
Furthermore, having arrived at this point, since heaven is triple,?? along with 
the heat will be found both light and wisdom. The follower will attain under- 
standing of the mysteries experienced by Paul, of which it was ‘not lawful to 
speak’ - that is, the mysteries which cannot be spoken about — but which may 
nevertheless be experienced. Seen as union with the divine, and reminiscent 
of the final step in the great Phaedran cavalcade, such a use of the highest 
power of the mind constitutes, in Ficino’s view, the aim of both religious and 
philosophic endeavour, and it allows full participation in the love that flows 
from the divine to the creation and back again. 

As the text proceeds, there is a great deal of explanatory matter related to 
the time of St Paul, and a clear focus throughout the book on the theme of sep- 
arating oneself from the concerns of body and lower mind, and on themes of 
love and light. But there are also specific remarks about prophecy that cannot 
be other than directed against Savonarola. In the very first chapter he introduc- 
es the question of authenticity of prophetic utterance, a matter of most press- 
ing relevance to the polemics issuing from the friar in 1497.*° Ficino points out 
that the Gospel was 


no new discovery but a thing long before divinely promised, not just 
through one witness but through many, not anyone, but the Prophets, 
who made their prophecies not through human intelligence or at the in- 
stigation of daemons but through divine inspiration.“ 


38 Ficino is here condensing a long tradition of teachings based on Dionysius. See for exam- 
ple Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, Chs. 6 and 7, in Pseudo Dionysius, Complete Works, translated 
by C. Luibheid (New York: Paulist Press, 1987), 160-66. 

39 See Plato, Phaedrus, 247; Ficino’s commentary, in M. Ficino, Commentaries on Plato, 1, 
edited and translated by M. J. B. Allen (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2008) 
and M. J. B. Allen, The Platonism of Marsilio Ficino: A Study of His Phaedrus Commentary, 
Its Sources and Genesis (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1984), Ch. 5. 

40 On Savonarola’s pamphlets, see L. Polizzotto, The Elect Nation: The Savonarolan 
Movement in Florence, 1494-1545 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1994), Ch. 2; on the sermons, 
see Vanhaelen ‘Ficino’s Commentary on St Paul’s First Epistle’ and Tromboni, ‘Ficinian 
Theories as Rhetorical Devices. 

41 M. Ficino, In Epistolas D. Pauli, in Opera omnia, 425-72, at 428 (hereafter referred to as 
St Paul Commentary, of which an edition with English translation is in preparation). 
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Prophecy, he says, according to the Platonists, is of five kinds, inspired by 
good fortune, by skill, by nature, by a daemon or by a combination of all four. 
But, he adds, ‘only prophecy by divine inspiration is sure and truthful, and it 
is always backed up in writings that proceed from the Holy Spirit’4? Jeremiah 
is the model that can be relied upon, and, by strong implication, not the frate. 
Indeed, in the Apologia Ficino wrote the following year to justify his position 
before the College of Cardinals, he states in unusually strong language that 
Savonarola's inspiration was from an evil demon.*? 

Throughout this polemic, both camps argued the need for purification and 
maintained that the ultimate goal for mankind is union with the divine.44 
But for Ficino the process is one of gradual and gentle laying aside of worries, 
concerns and confusions, to allow for a natural rise in stature; for Savonarola, 
radical sacrifice and penance were the order of the day, and he insisted on the 
efficacy of love alone, to the exclusion of everything else.*° This perhaps ac- 
counts for Ficino's insistence in this late work on the need for understanding 
too, that is, for real intellectual engagement. 

At the end of chapter 4, revisiting the topic, Ficino, too, places the greater 
emphasis on love, which is itself a kind of intelligence: 


If I were not afraid of prolixity I would enlarge upon the power of light 
and heat; how the former reveals everything to the senses and brings 
about the appearance of everything, while the latter revives and creates 
all things; and that love, like heat, is so much better than light, which is 
like intelligence, just as to do is better than to show, and producing real 
things is better than showing only their likenesses.46 


But see now also M. Ficino, Commentarium in Epistolas Pauli, edited by D. Conti (Turin: 
Aragno, 2018), 11. 

42 Ibid. 

43 M. Ficino, Apologia. See note 12 above. 

44 Those features which are shared between the two approaches are reflected in Giovanni 
Nesi's La viva luce of 1499. See Polizzotto, The Elect Nation, 107-8. 

45 See D. Benivieni, Tractato in defensione et probatione della doctrina et prophetie predicate 
da Frate Hieronym da Ferrara nella città di Firenze (Florence: Francesco Bonaccorsi, 1496), 
discussed in Polizzotto, 73. On Domenico Benivieni, see G. C. Garfagnini, Da Chartres a 
Firenze: Etica, politica e profezia fra XII e XV secolo (Pisa: Edizioni della Normale, 2016), 
491-511. 

46 St Paul Commentary, Ch. 4, 433; ed. Conti, 31. 
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But, to distance himself from the friar’s views, here he adds a Platonic rider: 


This is why Plato says, in the Symposium, that our mind is at last joined 
with the divine mind through love and not only looks upon the ideal 
forms of things and their qualities but already generates them in itself.4” 


Similarly, when Ficino speaks of Paul’s relationship with the Church of 


Rome, we can easily read Florence for Rome and see implied criticism of the 


friar’s claims: 


What then, finally, does Paul want? To impart to them the wonder- 
working grace of the Holy Spirit according to their capacity, so that they 
do not worship God in material things but in spirit. But speaking with 
modesty he says ‘to the end ye may be established, as if without him they 
had already made quite some progress.48 


Unlike the friar, Paul is offering the community in Rome full access to the gifts 


of the Holy Spirit which he himself had freely received, and he is doing so in 


such a way that those gifts may bear their own fruit, which is ‘a consolation 


restoring the soul and nourishing it with light and of course with heat, so that 


it would not be perturbed by any adversities’: 


He promised that they themselves would have this through their shared 
faith, which for the Romans was not yet complete, but would then be 
complete, a faith on both parts, directed on both sides towards God 
through love, producing good for one another.^? 


As the nineteenth-century Christian Platonist, Benjamin Jowett, later put it, 


47 


48 
49 


Not wishing to ‘lord it over their faith, but rather to be a ‘helper of their 
joy, the apostle corrects his former expressions: ‘my desire is to instruct 


Ibid. Ficino is also looking ahead to Romans 1:20: For the invisible things of him from 
the creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made, 
even his eternal power and Godhead. It is at the conclusion of this passage that he defers 
further discussion of love to a projected but never written extension of the commentary 
to St Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians. 

St Paul Commentary, 432, glossing Romans 1:1-12; ed. Conti, 27. 

St Paul Commentary, 433; ed. Conti, 31. 
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you and do you good, that is, for us to instruct and do one another good: 
in giving I shall also receive.’5° 


Translating that to the situation in Florence, faith would be complete when 
love would flow both towards God and towards one’s fellow men, and the true 
preacher or prophet would be in a relationship of solidarity with the people, 
not their castigator. 

We know that Ficino had to work with Savonarola at times, for instance 
in relation to the mission to Charles vili encamped outside Florence in 
November 1494, and in 1495 on a commission appointed to deal with the con- 
tents of the Medici library after the Medici family were expelled from the city.5! 
We also know that Ficino definitely heard the friar preach.52 Yet he never gave 
up his belief in philosophy as a path to religious truth, nor his insistence on a 
harmonious blend of philosophy and religion. 

Thus, though choosing an apparently religious theme for his last writings, 
it is clear that Ficino maintained his total commitment to the tradition of 
Platonism he had worked so hard to establish. The St Paul commentary displays 
a vigorous response to the challenge of the anti-philosophical propaganda that 
had become so strident. The work appears to have been left unfinished at the 
author’s death in 1499, but perhaps by 1498, after Savonarola’s execution, its 
purpose was already accomplished, especially as the views expressed in it had 
been publicly aired in lectures or sermons in the cathedral. Moreover, many of 
the views expressed in this late work are already present throughout Ficino’s 
writings. We can therefore speak, perhaps, of philosophy on the defensive, in 
1497-98, but definitely not in retreat. 


50  Jowett’s commentary on St Paul is quoted in R. Jamieson, A. R. Fausset, and D. Brown, 
Commentary, Critical and Explanatory, on the Whole Bible (Volume 2: New Testament) 
(Hartford, CT: Scranton, 1871), 224 (on Romans 1:12). 

51 For Ficino's contribution to the Charles viti mission, see Letters, vol. 11, 37. For the latter 
appointment, see P. Viti, Documenti ignoti per la biografia di Ficino, in Marsilio Ficino e 
il ritorno di Platone, edited by G. C. Garfagnini, 2 vols (Florence: Olschki, 1986), 1, 251-83, 
at 277. 

52 At Prato in April 1496, if not elsewhere, Ficino's presence is attested. See Viti, Documenti 
ignoti per la biografia di Ficino, 277. 
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CHAPTER 2 
Ficino, Plotinus, and the Chameleonic Soul 


Anna Corrias 


1 The Plotinian Soul 


The Enneads of Plotinus are a philosophical masterpiece devoted to investigat- 
ing the nature of the human soul and the ways it relates to both the higher re- 
ality of the One, that is, the ultimate principle from which all things emanate, 
and the material world, where we spend our embodied existence. Plotinus’s 
philosophy has proved to be highly influential in different fields of philo- 
sophical, aesthetic, ethical and theological knowledge and still keeps inspiring 
philosophers and writers with its profound insights into human nature. For 
centuries, however, Plotinus remained hidden in the mysterious forms of an- 
cient Greek language, secluded from the Western Latin-reading world. During 
the Middle Ages crucial concepts of his metaphysics could be indirectly ac- 
cessed through the writings of platonically inspired authors such as Dionysius 
the pseudo-Areopagite, Ambrose, Augustine, Boethius, and Macrobius; howev- 
er, the Enneads as a whole remained unknown until their first Latin translation 
was published in Florence in 1492, together with a commentary. The author 
of both the translation and the commentary is the humanist philosopher 
Marsilio Ficino, well-known in the history of Western philosophy for his lead- 
ing role in the Renaissance revival of Platonism.! However, before becoming 


1 On Ficino and Plotinus see M. J. B. Allen, ‘Catastrophe, Plotinus and the Six Academies of the 
Moon, in his Synoptic Art: Marsilio Ficino on the History of Platonic Interpretation (Florence: 
Olschki, 1998), 51-92; R. Chiaradonna; ‘Marsilio Ficino traduttore delle “Enneadi”: Due es- 
empi, Bruniana & Campanelliana 12 (2006): 547-52; A. Corrias, ‘Imagination and Memory in 
Marsilio Ficino’s Theory of the Vehicles of the Soul, The International Journal of the Platonic 
Tradition 6 (2012): 81-114; Ead., ‘From Daemonic Reason to Daemonic Imagination: Plotinus 
and Marsilio Ficino on the Soul’s Tutelary Spirit, British Journal for the History of Philosophy 
21 (2013): 4438-62; C. Férstel, ‘Marsilio Ficino e il Parigino greco 1816 di Plotino, in Marsilio 
Ficino: Fonti, testi, fortuna, Atti del Convegno internazionale (Florence, 1-3 October 1999), 
edited by S. Gentile and S. Toussaint (Rome: Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 2006), 65-88; 
E. Garin, ‘Plotino nel Rinascimento, in Plotino e il Neoplatonismo in Oriente e in Occidente, 
(Rome: Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, 1974), 537-53; S. Gentile, ‘Marsilio Ficino, in 
Autografi dei letterati italiani: Il Quattrocento, edited by F. Bausi, M. Campanelli, S. Gentile, 
J. Hankins, and T. De Robertis (Rome: Salerno Editrice, 2013), 138-68; S. Gersh, ‘Analytical 
Study’ in Marsilio Ficino, Commentary on Plotinus, edited and translated by S. Gersh, I 
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the official translator and philosophical interpreter of the Enneads - a role to 
which he tells us he was destined by none other than Cosimo de’ Medici -, 
Ficino had been an avid reader and a zealous scholar of Plotinus. In fact, we 
can safely assume that he had been reading and studying the Enneads for al- 
most 25 years before embarking on their translation in 1484.7 As a reader, a 
scholar, and an interpreter, Ficino was especially passionate about Plotinus’s 
account of the nature and fate of the human soul, which nevertheless posed no 
small challenges. The soul’s embodied existence, in particular, was a very deli- 
cate issue, because it implied the co-existence within the living being of two 
entities which Plotinus considered to be completely opposite in essence: the 
immaterial soul and the material body. This coexistence, which Plotinus calls 
To cuvaupötepov (literally the ‘being together of the two, translated by Ficino 
as coniunctum)? was entangled in a web of immanent and transcendent 


Tatti Renaissance Library (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2017-), IV, xi-ccxxxi 
and v, 141-299; Id., Introduction’ in Plotinus’s Legacy: The Transformation of Platonism from 
the Renaissance to the Modern Era, edited by S. Gersh (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2019), 1-16; P. Henry, Etudes plotiniennes: Les manuscrits des Enneades (Paris: Desclee 
de Brouwer, 1948), 31-32; Id., Les manuscrits grecs de travail de Marsile Ficin, le traducteur des 
‘Ennéades’ de Plotin, in Congrès de Tours et de Poitiers de la Association ‘Guillaume Bude’ (Paris: 
Les Belles Lettres, 1954), 323-28; D. J. O’Meara, ‘Plotinus, in Catalogus translationum et com- 
mentariorum: Mediaeval and Renaissance Latin Translations and Commentaries. Annotated 
Lists and Guides, edited by V. Brown, P. O. Kristeller, and F. E. Cranz (Washington DC: The 
Catholic University of America Press, 1960-), VII, 55-73; D. J.-J. Robichaud, ‘Working with 
Plotinus: A Study of Marsilio Ficino’s Textual and Divinatory Philology, in Teachers, Students, 
and Schools of Greek in the Renaissance, edited by. F. Ciccolella and L. Silvano (Leiden and 
Boston: Brill, 2017), 120-54; Id. and M. Soranzo, ‘Philosophical or Religious Conversion? 
Marsilio Ficino, Plotinus’s Enneads and Neoplatonic epistrophé; in Simple Twists of Faith. 
Cambiare culto, cambiare fede: persone e luoghi, edited by S. Marchesini and J. N. Novoa 
(Verona: Alteritas, 2017), 135-66; Id., Plato’s Persona: Marsilio Ficino, Renaissance Humanism, 
and Platonic Traditions, Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2018, 223-29; 
H. D. Saffrey, ‘Florence, 1492: The Reappearance of Plotinus, Renaissance Quarterly 49 (1996): 
488-508; A. M. Wolters, The First Draft of Ficino’s Translation of Plotinus, in Marsilio Ficino e 
il ritorno di Platone: Studi e documenti, edited by G. C. Garfagnini, 2 vols (Florence: Istituto 
Nazionale di Studi sul Rinascimento, 1986), 1, 305-29. 

2 See Saffrey, ‘Florence, 1492, 492. See also Förstel, ‘Marsilio Ficino e il parigino greco; 77; 
Corrias, ‘Ficino interprete di Plotino: Alcune considerazioni sull'uomo e sull'anima; Interpres 
35 (2017): 98-120; Ead., The Renaissance of Plotinus: The Soul and Human Nature in Marsilio 
Ficino’s Commentary on the Enneads (London and New York: Routledge, 2020); Gentile, 
‘Marsilio Ficino, 152, n. 14. 

3 Plotinus, Enneads, 1.1.5, translated by A. H. Armstrong, 7 vols, (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press), 1966-1988. See Plato, Symposium, 209 and Timaeus, 87e5. For Ficino's Latin 
translation, see Plotinus, Opera omnia cum latina Marsilii Ficini interpretatione et commen- 
tatione (Villiers-sur-Marne: Phénix Editions, 2005 [fac-simile of the Basel: Petrus Perna 1580 
edition]), 3. 
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powers (duvaneıc) and, as pointed out by H. J. Blumenthal, comes across differ- 
ently in different treatises of the Enneads, or even within the same chapter.* 
Plotinus does not give a precise account of the faculties of the soul (which is 
hardly surprising given his view of its essential indivisibility); and the idea of 
soul which emerges from the Enneads involves a complex system of transac- 
tions between the intellect and the body rather than an ordered structure of 
cognitive faculties. This system, despite its unitary essence, is characterised 
by two different dimensions: one higher and one lower, the latter of which 
proceeds from and is an image of the former. In Enneads 11.1.5, for example, 
Plotinus says: 


We, however, are formed by the soul given from the gods in heaven (in 
Ficino’s Latin: a diis caelestibus tradita) and from heaven itself, and 
this soul governs our associations with our bodies. The other soul (alia 
anima), by which we are ourselves (per quam ipsi sumus), is the cause of 
our well-being, not of our being. It comes when our body is already in ex- 
istence, making only minor contributions from reasoning to our being. 


Referring to Plotinus's distinction between a higher - intellectual — and a 
lower - irrational — dimension of the soul, Ficino explains that apart from 
intellectual life, ‘there is no life in an absolute sense, but rather a sort of 


4 H. J. Blumenthal, Plotinus Psychology: His Doctrines of the Embodied Soul (The Hague: 
Nijhoff, 1971), 1. On Plotinus's psychology see especially M. Andolfo, L’ipostasi della Psyche’ 
in Plotino: Struttura e fondamenti (Milan: Vita e Pensiero, 1996); D. Calouri, Plotinus on 
the Soul (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2015), especially 134-97; G. H. Clark, 
‘Plotinus’s Theory of Sensation, Philosophical Review 51 (1942): 357-82; Blumenthal, ‘On Soul 
and Intellect, in The Cambridge Companion to Plotinus, edited by L. P. Gerson (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1996), 82-104; R. Chiaradonna, ‘L'anima e la mistione stoica. 
Enn. Iv 7 [2], 82, in Studi sull'anima in Plotino, edited by R. Chiaradonna (Naples: Bibliopolis, 
2005), 127-47; L. P. Gerson, Plotinus (London and New York: Routledge, 1994), 109-29; 
G. M. Gurtler, ‘Plotinus on the Soul’s Omnipresence in the Body, International Journal 
of the Platonic Tradition 2 (2008): 13-27; E. K. Emilsson, Plotinus on Sense-Perception: A 
Philosophical Study (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1988); J. Yhap, Plotinus on the 
Soul: A Study in the Metaphysics of Knowledge (Cranbury: Associated University Press, 2003); 
P. Remes, Plotinus and the Self: The Philosophy of the ‘We’ (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2007); L.-A. Dyer Williams, 'Beautiful Bodies and Shameful Embodiment in Plotinus's 
Enneads, in Embodiment: A History, edited by J. E. H. Smith (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2017), 69-86. 

5 Plotinus, Enneads, 11.1.5, I1, 21-23. For Ficino's translation see Plotinus, Opera omnia, 99100: 
'Nos autem formati ab anima, quae a diis caelestibus tradita et ipsoque caelo, secundum illam 
corporibus cohaeremus. Alia namque anima, per quam ipsi sumus, non ipsius esse, sed bene 
esse, causa est. Accedit enim facto iam corpore, parum ratione simul ad esse conducens: 
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participation in life (nulla est vita simpliciter, sed quaedam potius participatio 
vitae). In other words, outside of the Nous, there is no being, but only images 
of being. This, for Ficino, implies that when the soul comes down to earth and 
unfolds the intellectual life into reason, the imagination and the senses: 


a descent occurs from the substance of life to images and successively to 
other [images] and traces of life, just as if an artist, himself a living being, 
creates a statue which is very similar to himself, and then reproduces this 
in a painting and, in turn, places the painted image in front of a mirror, 
from where a kind of final mirror image appears.’ 


In this example, only the artist exists, while his creatures will never be flesh and 
blood human beings. This view is characteristic of all metaphysical theories of 
a Platonic kind, which treat material forms as images of ideas and, as such, less 
real than ideas themselves. The ontological status of both the ‘intellectual’ and 
the ‘imaginary’, however, becomes particularly important in Ficino’s theory of 
knowledge, since, if only intelligible life is truly life, then not only the products 
of the imagination, but also the discursive and abstracting activity of reason 
can be fanciful and deceptive. Ficino therefore sees reason as an ‘imaginary 
soul’ (anima imaginaria), because it relies on the use of images.® In another 
passage, moreover, he points out that a complete union with the Good, which 
makes the blessed man truly happy, comes about by means of true substantial 
union itself, not through the imaginary bond of understanding (imaginaria in- 
tellegentiae copula).? Ficino, as we shall see, invests the imagination with the 
important role of representing the world of the senses to reason and vice- 
versa; and he says that this faculty can even be used, in its highest form, as an 
intellective tool (for example, when it provides the soul with the awareness of 
its own activity). Nevertheless, the imagination is far too involved with bodily 
life to be able to reach the level of true life — intellectual contemplation. Our 


6 Ficino, In Plotinum, in Opera, 2 vols (Basel: Henricus Petrus, 1576; repr. Turin: Bottega 
d’Erasmo, 1962; Paris: Phénix Editions, 2000), II, 1537-1800, at 1565. 

7 Ibid.: ‘Fit ergo descensus a substantia vitae ad imagines deinceps alias atque alias, et vestigia 
vitae: perinde ac si artifex ipse vivens sui ipsius statuam simillimam fabricet, et hanc deinde 
referat in pictura, pictamque imaginem speculo rursus obiiciat, unde ultima quaedam ap- 
pareat specularis imago. 

8 Ibid. 1558: ‘In natura enim rationali, quae proprie anima nuncupatur imaginaria, magis pos- 
sessio est: intellectu autem (ut ita loquar) substantialis: sed haec possessio primo quidem est 
in mente divina, deinde traducitur et in nostram." 

9 See Ficino, Platonic Theology, X11.3.9, translated by M. J. B. Allen and edited by J. Hankins, 
6 vols (Cambridge, MA and London: Harvard University Press, 1 Tatti Renaissance Library, 
2001-06), IV, 41. 
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rational power, which is a direct reflection of the intellect (cuius [intellecti] 
imago quaedam est vita rationalis) can reach the threshold of this level and, 
by doing so, bridge the gap between the disembodied and embodied lives of 
the soul. 

So, for Plotinus, apart from the intellect — which, as is known, remains in 
the intelligible world and is therefore ‘undescended’ - all faculties of the soul, 
both rational and irrational, descend into the world of generation, with which, 
to a greater or lesser degree, they all become involved. Although Plotinus never 
gives a systematic description of our soul's faculties, in Ficino’s commentary 
the hierarchy of psychological powers, as well as the difference between the 
rational and irrational parts of the soul, become clearer. The first chapter of his 
commentary, in particular, is very illuminating, since Ficino lists here which 
powers are in each of the two souls and how they operate. The rational soul, 
he says, is formed by three main powers: the intellect (intellectus), reason 
(ratio) and the discerning imagination (imaginatio discreta or phantasia). 
The intellect, as he explains, is something which our rational soul almost has in 
common with the divine Intellect and which, by intuition, immediately knows 
truthful things without the use of rational processes. This unchanging act of 
intuition governs the discursive and roaming understanding of reason, which 
starts from and eventually ends in the intellect." Reason, by contrast, works 
on the images received from both the intellect and the discerning imagination 
by combining them into concepts and judgements. The soul, Ficino says with 
reference to reason, ‘has something of its very own, where it thinks (that is by 
means of a certain movement and in a certain amount of time, using its own 
argument, it ascends from the effect to the cause and then descends again) 
and where, once a goal has been determined and various ways of reaching it 
have been found, it weights up the choice of these ways."? This entire faculty — 
including reason (ratio), cogitation (cogitatio), and inquiry (consultatio) — is 


10 Ficino, In Plotinum, 1549. See Gersh, ‘Analytical Study; in Commentary on Plotinus, 
V, 203-05. 

11 Ibid.: Habet [anima] iterum aliquid cum intellectu divino quasi commune, intellectum 
Scilicet non discurrendo, sed intuendo veritatem assidue contemplantem: cuius qui- 
dem intuitu stabili vaga rationis discursio regitur: illinc exordiens, illuc denique desi- 
nens. The distinction between intellect — which gives access to the ultimate forms of 
knowledge - and reason - the ability to use discursive thought — derives from Aristotle. 
However, Plotinus emphasizes both the idea that ‘non-rational’ thought is the fulfilment 
of our being and that the discursive process of reason has a circular motion. 

12 Ibid.: ‘Habet aliquid proprium, ubi ratiocinatur, id est, motu quodam et tempore ab ef- 
fectu ad causam argumentationibus suis ascendit, iterumque descendit: et ubi proposito 
fine, et viarum inventa diversitate, de illarum electione consultat: 
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the one which most belongs to human nature, man’s very own power? The 
lowest faculty of the primary soul is the discerning imagination, ‘the soul’s in- 
nermost sense and the undivided judge of the senses which follow after it!!* 
According to Ficino: ‘This substance, endowed with these three powers, is 
what the Platonists call soul (anima) in the strict sense; and insofar as it is af- 
fected in such a way that it infuses a certain life throughout the body, it is also 
called man.” 

Therefore, the soul as such, or as primary soul (anima prima), is the power 
of reasoning and judgement, but also the power of internal perception, per- 
formed by the discerning imagination. In the primary soul, ‘reason originates 
from the intellect and the imagination from reason. In the secondary soul, 
likewise, there are three principal powers: the confused imagination (imagi- 
natio confusa), which seems to be a sort of common sense; the five external 
senses (sensus exterior in partes quinque divisus); and, finally, the power of gen- 
eration (potentia genitalis), which is also called ‘nature’ by Plotinus and which 
is the source of reproduction, growth and nutrition." We acquire knowledge 
of things, Ficino explains, when, first, the imagination (both as imaginatio dis- 
creta and as imaginatio confusa) and, then, reason exercise their actions on the 
data provided by the five external senses, in a process of progressive abstrac- 
tion. The intellect (intellectus), finally, ‘inspects (inspicit) itself while seeing 
all other things — I do not mean appearances ( figurae) of things, but the very 
thing itself — so that its knowledge is the most true.”8 The intellect contains all 
reality within itself; and ‘if by touching itself it reaches all things (si se ipsum 
tangens contigit omnia), without doubt it is also all things (ipse nimirum est 
et omnia)? Consequently, when it looks within itself, it sees itself and the 
world at the same time. As Ficino explains: 


13 Ibid.: ‘Tota quidem haec facultas, ratio, cogitatio, consultatio, maxime hominis propria 
nominatur. 

14 Ibid.: ‘sensum animae intimum, atque simplicem sensuumque sequentium iudicem" 

15 Ibid.: ‘Haec substantia his tribus praedita viribus anima proprie a Platonicis nominatur: 
et quatenus sic affecta est, ut vitam quandam in corpus effundat humanum, nominatur 
et homo: 

16 Ficino, In Plotinum, 1549: In prima quidem ab intellectu ratio, a ratione imaginatio 
proficiscitur. 

17 Ibid.: “n secunda [anima] vires quoque tres precipue sunt, imaginatio, id est, communis 
quidam sensus: deinde sensus exterior in partes quinque divisus: postremo potentia geni- 
talis, quae et natura vocatur, generationis, augmenti, nutritionis origo. 

18 Ficino, In Plotinum, 1760: ‘Ac dum [intellectus] se inspicit omnia contuens, non dico 
rerum figuras, sed res ipsas, ut verissima cognitio sit. 

19 Ibid. 
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When we say that the intellect knows itself, we do not divide it into two 
things, one of which knows the other, while the other is only known; oth- 
erwise, something would not be able to know itself as itself, but instead 
one thing would know another thing. We, however, mean that, by know- 
ing itself, the intellect also comprehends itself together with the known 
object. The senses know things which are outside the soul; the imagina- 
tion, in addition, knows things which are in the soul, that is, the actions 
of the senses. Reason, furthermore, investigates itself. Finally, the intel- 
lect understands itself. And, by means of a kind of complete participa- 
tion, reason, too, from time to time, knows itself.2° 


The process of rejoining the source of intelligible life involves the acquisition 
of an increasing level of awareness, which culminates in the recognition of 
knowledge as a pre-existing reality, actualised, but not produced, by recent 
events.?! For both Plotinus and Ficino, as the soul ascends through the hierar- 
chy of cognitive powers, it becomes progressively more aware of itself and of 
its act of knowing until it understands that it already possessed what it thought 
to be new knowledge. 

This hierarchy of cognitive moments (which goes from the merely passive 
knowledge of the external world by the five senses to the active thinking of 
reason) involves both a rational and an irrational dimension of the soul. The 
difference between these two dimensions was, for Plotinus, a distinction of 
levels of operation rather than of nature. Ficino was certainly well aware of 
this. ‘Nevertheless, he says, ‘relying on common usage we shall call the former 
the “primary soul" and the latter the "secondary soul’’2? The faculties of the 
secondary soul derive from and depend on the primary soul; but this separa- 
tion by no means implies the existence of two different living beings (animalia 
duo), ‘because the higher soul is as though the form of the lower soul and the 
lower soul acts in the body naturally in subordination to the form and act of the 


20 Ibid. 1759: ‘Quando intellectum dicimus nosse seipsum, non dividimus in duo, quorum 
alterum tantum cognoscat, alterum solummodo cognoscatur, alioquin non aliquid idem 
seipsum, sed aliud cognoscere aliud: sed volumus ipsum cognoscens una cum cognito se 
quoque complecti. Ad sensum quidem pertinet solum quae extra animam sunt cognos- 
cere: ad imaginationem vero etiam quae sunt in anima, id est, sensuum actiones: ad ra- 
tionem praeterea seipsam investigare, ad intellectum denique se cognoscere. Atque huius 
perfecta quadam participatione etiam ad rationem quandoque se nosse: 

21 Ibid. 1569: ‘Tu vero memento: in ipso intellectu sicut idem est vivere et cognoscere, sic 
idem esse cognoscere penitus et agnoscere, id est, quod ipse cognoscat animadvertere: 

22 Ibid. 1549: Communi tamen licentia freti illam quidem animam dicemus primam, hanc 
vero secundam: 
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higher one??? This twofold nature of our psychological life becomes even more 
complicated if one takes into account the fact that, for Plotinus, even within 
the same sphere of the soul - rational or irrational — each faculty is divided 
into a higher and a lower level of operation. Plotinus distinguishes between 
a higher and a lower form of imagination (which Ficino calls the ‘discerning’ 
and the ‘confused’ imagination); and in Enneads 1v.3.31, when speaking of the 
relationship between imagination and memory, he says that only when the 
higher and lower souls are separated can we ‘grant that each of them will have 
an imagining power. Ficino comments on this passage: ‘if our two souls were 
separated from one another by place (si animae nostrae duae locis inter se se- 
parentur), they will obviously have two imaginations and memories (duas ha- 
bebunt imaginationes manifestas, atque memorias).?* 

The imagination is not, however, the only faculty to perform higher and 
lower activities and to be split up into different parts. For Plotinus, there are 
also two different kinds of reason and of the senses. The beliefthat each of our 
soul’s faculties can fulfil its function to a greater or lesser degree — so that we 
can be more or less ‘rational’, ‘imaginative’, or ‘passionate’ — certainly appealed 
to Ficino, whose philosophy celebrated man’s ability to choose his own destiny 
and to use his powers on different levels.25 The idea, expressed by Plotinus, 
that our reason, imagination and senses could be used in different ways im- 
plied that the many-sidedness of man (a topic dear to Ficino) was rooted in 
the innermost recesses of his soul. Moreover, it confirmed that the soul had 
the capacity not only to go back and forth between the Nous and Nature, but 
also to ascend and descend in the hierarchy of psychological powers. In his 
Platonic Theology Ficino had described the essential dynamism of the rational 
soul, saying that this was able to unfold itself ‘from the highest powers, through 
the middle and down to the lowest’ and enfolding these powers again ‘com- 
mencing from the lowest, through the middle and up to the highest. In the 
Commentary on Plotinus, the rational soul acquires an additional ability: that 
of using all these powers more or less closely to the Intellect or Nature. This 


23 Marsilio Ficino, Commentary on Plotinus, 1v, p. 407 [In Plotinum, 1740]: ‘quia superior 
anima est quasi inferioris forma, atque haec sub illius forma actuque naturaliter agit in 
corpore. 

24 Ibid.[Ibid.]. 

25 See, e.g., Ficino, Platonic Theology, v.5.5, 11, 30: ‘si haec essentia [i.e. anima] esset immersa 
materiae, numquam emergeret in divina, quae sunt a materia remotissima, atque ita non 
esset competens mundi nodus, quia non connecteret infima cum supremis: 

26 See Ficino, Platonic Theology, 11.2.8, 1, 244: Igitur essentia illa a seipsa incipiens perpetuo 
in seipsam revolvitur, vires suas a summis per medias ad infimas explicando, ac rursus 
infimas per medias ad summas similiter replicando” 
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point is fundamental for understanding the way in which Ficino interpreted 
Plotinus’s idea of a multi-dimensional soul, which had an important influence 
on his theory of knowledge. 


2 The Twofold Reason 


Reason is the faculty which, for Ficino, characterises human beings as such, for 
he understands it as the term which corresponds, on an epistemological level, 
to the peculiar ontological status of the human soul, located midway between 
divine and earthly realities and able both to ascend to God and to descend to 
the life of matter. 

In the Platonic Theology Ficino had presented a wide-ranging discussion of 
reason as the distinctive aspect of man; and in the Commentary on Plotinus he 
does not miss the opportunity to reassert how important this faculty is for the 
life of the soul. For while the act of the intellect remains absolutely unchanged 
when operating at the level of unchangeable things (circa immobilia prorsus 
immobilis), that is, the Forms, and the ever-changing imagination works on 
things which change (mobilis circa mobilia), that is, images of the material 
world, the act of reason is changeable as regards unchangeable things (circa 
immobilia mobilis).2” Reason, in other words, is the middle term which allows 
the soul to ascend from the multiplicity of sense perception to the unity of the 
intellect and which, at times, enables us to have a glimpse of Being.?8 Ficino ex- 
plains that when Plotinus affirms that the discursive activity of reason belongs 
to the very nature of the human soul, he does so because the soul is located in 
the middle between divine things, which always remain the same, and natural 
ones, which somehow seem to depart from themselves: they plunge straight 
downwards. Discursive reason, by contrast, proceeds in a circular way from the 
ever-changing activity of sense perception to the immutable reality of Intellect 
and back again.?? Both the intellect and reason, Ficino points out, understand 


27 Ficino, In Plotinum, 1568: ‘Sic igitur super imaginationis actum, qui est mobilis circa mo- 
bilia, extat rationis actus, qui est circa immobilia mobilis: super hunc actus intelligentiae 
circa immobilia prorsus immobilis: 

28 Ibid. 1552: ‘Sed nos, id est, per rationalem vim actionemque definiti aliquando perveni- 
mus ad intelligibiles idealesque rationes, speciesque rerum, quae prius in mente divina 
sunt: deinde sunt et in nostra, plurimum vero ad eas minime surgimus. 

29 Ibid.: ‘Dixit [Plotinus] rationis discursiones nobis, id est, animae esse maxime proprias: 
quoniam cum media sit inter divina, quae semper manent, atque naturalia, quae lapsu 
quodam motuque recto a se ipsis quasi disgrediuntur, merito motum discursionemque 
circularem habet inter motum rectum statumque proprie medium" 
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without using the body as their instrument. Yet, while the intellect is complete- 
ly detached from bodily life, reason remains connected to it and almost always 
has some image of sensible things before it. At the same time, it can convert its 
life into a noetic one and, in this way, grasp universal things without the need 
to refer any longer to images of particular things.39 

The Plotinian reason is twofold not so much by nature as by the different 
use which the soul makes of each type. This becomes clear in Ficino’s com- 
mentary on Enneads v.3.4, in which he discusses the possibility for man both 
to become identified with the intellect and to see his own true self. Here the 
speculative reason is further divided into two levels of action according to the 
use which the intellect makes of it: ‘The rational power, according to which we 
are ourselves is used by the intellect in a twofold way: by participation and by 
form. In both cases, it knows itself’3! Reason, he goes on to say, can participate 
in the life of the intellect. This happens when, for example, we work with in- 
tellectual ideas, notions or rules or when we recognise that our own essence 
depends on the Intellect and is illuminated by it. It is only, however, after we 
become familiar with what we obtain from the Nous, Ficino says, that reason 
can clothe itself completely with the Intellect, as matter does with form.?? 

For Ficino reason was the most important faculty of the human soul, since 
it enabled us to live ‘philosophically’. If on a metaphysical level, according to 
him, it was the soul, and not Intellect (or the One) which should be considered 
the centre of the universe, on an epistemological level, it was reason which oc- 
cupied the most prominent position. In fact, mobilis ratio seemed to embody 
the conflicted nature of man, torn between a true self, with a divine lineage 
in the Nous, and a body as a part of Nature, and constantly straddling eternity 
and time. 


30 Ibid. Intelligentia etiam animae propria dicitur, non tam quod ex natura sua sit, quam 
quod intelligat absque corporis instrumento. Sic anima etiam sine illo ratione discurrit. 
Sed hoc saltem interest, quod discursio argumentatioque, etsi non fit per corporis instru- 
mentum, imagines tamen sensibilium aliquas fere semper ante oculos habet. Motus enim 
naturaliter ad talia labitur, intelligentia vero neque corporis utitur instrumentis, neque 
tales spectat imagines. 

31 Ibid. 1759: Rationalis potentia secundum quam nos sumus, dupliciter utitur intellectu: 
per participationem scilicet atque formam, et utrobique cognoscit seipsam: 

32 Ibid.: ‘Per participationem quidem, quatenus formas, notiones, regulas quotidie suscipit 
ab intellectu ubi tanquam ab effectu per actiones suas cognoscit et suas vires: per vires 
agnoscit essentiam, atque hanc dependere illuminarique semper a mente: per formam 
vero quando post frequentem huiusmodi acceptionis usum mentem penitus induit, sicut 
materia formam: 
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3 ‘Quid animal’: The Living Being and the Faculty of Sense Perception 


The Enneads, as organised by Porphyry, open with a discussion of the nature 
of the human compound of soul and body: 1.13 (Treatise 53), entitled ‘On the 
Animate and Man. The problem of the life which is to be ascribed to the com- 
pound is introduced in Enneads 11.3 (Treatise 52), in which Plotinus considers 
the meaning of the terms ‘mixed’ and ‘unmixed’, ‘separated’ and ‘not separat- 
ed’. The soul, for Plotinus, was completely impassive: on its own - that is, sepa- 
rated from the body - it was not able to feel anything. This position seemed to 
contradict what we experience in our everyday lives, in which we feel anger, for 
example, or fear, as well as pleasure and pain. Where do these feelings come 
from? For him, they come from and belong to the body, even though it is the 
soul which perceives them. 

The question running through Enneads 1.1.1 is therefore: what is the living 
being (quid animal)? In other words, how do two opposite realities such as the 
immaterial soul and the material body exist within one and the same nature, 
and how do they interact? In the context of Plotinus’s discussion of the nature 
and workings of the embodied self, a fundamental issue is raised in Enneads 1.1: 
‘How do we perceive?’ Even though ‘we’ in a strict sense are our anima prima, 
for Plotinus the essence of the human being is made up of many elements (in 
Ficino’s Latin: tota hominis essentia ex multis constituta),?? and the soul in itself 
is a very complex unity which exists on different levels.84 

More precisely, the soul is all things in potentiality, even though in actuality 
it is only those to which it is most devoted. The soul of a brute man, for exam- 
ple, is identified with his lower passions and appetites; however, it still retains 
the capacity to cultivate reason and the intellect and, by doing so, to ascend 
to higher ontological levels. The idea that the soul contains all possible lives 
within itself is especially evident in the way it gains knowledge of things. As 
Ficino points out, for Plotinus, the forms of things within the cognitive power 
of the soul are not accidental attributes, adjacent to the soul like letters on a 
tablet, but inherent qualities, in the same way that the properties of a plant are 
entirely contained in its seed.85 As a consequence, Ficino says: 


33 See Plotinus, Enneades cum Ficini interpretatione, 4. 

34 See, for example, the famous claims that the soul is ‘many things and all things (Zorı yàp 
xoi Tod y) pox} xoi n&vca)' and that ‘we are each one of us an intelligible universe (xoi 
gapev Éxato toc xóoyoc voytdc)'in Plotinus, Enneads, 111.4.3, 111, 149-51. 

35 See Ficino, Commentary on Plotinus, v, p. 417 [In Plotinum, 1740-41]: ‘Indeed, the forms 
of things in the cognitive power of the soul are not annexed to the soul as certain ac- 
cidents, in the way that letters are in a tablet, but are present there as certain reason- 
principles, properties, and essential powers, in the way that the seminal reason-principles 
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Therefore, the soul always is these things, albeit in some cases more in a 
certain potency and in others more in act. However, the soul is the divine 
things themselves, more if it acts among them through its intellect alone 
than if it observes the same thing in the meantime also through the dis- 
cursiveness of reason or the figments of the imagination. For the latter 
distract it.36 


Since the soul is a multi-dimensional entity, it may have appeared necessary to 
Plotinus to give an account of how all the different elements which are bound 
together in the embodied self can guarantee an integral union. A study of sense 
perception — an activity which involved both the higher and lower levels of life, 
that is, the soul and the body organs — was therefore of central importance: 


Soul's power of sense perception need not be perception of sense-objects, 
but rather it must be receptive of the impressions produced by sensation 
on the living being: these are already intelligible entities. So external sen- 
sation is the image of this perception of the soul, which is in its essence 
truer and is a contemplation of forms alone without being affected.?" 


As emerges from this passage, for Plotinus, sense perception does not result 
from a modification of the soul, which can modify other natures but can by no 
means be modified in turn; instead, it derives from a judgement given by the 
soul on a modification suffered by the body. In other words, the action of an ex- 
ternal object is received by and modifies the sense organs; this modification is 
then perceived by the soul (though not always, as there may be cases in which 
the action of the outer world passes unnoticed).38 According to Plotinus, for 
example, a wound is not in itself painful; it becomes painful only when the 
soul considers it to be such, for 'sense perception itself is not to be called pain, 
but knowledge of pain.’3? This position was in agreement with Ficino's view 


of corporeal members and qualities are in the vegetative power and the properties of 
an entire plant in its seed (Omnino vero formae rerum in potentia animae cognitrice non 
sunt accidentia quaedam sic animae adiacentia, ut in tabella sunt literae, sed rationes pro- 
prietates vires quaedam essentiales, sicut rationes seminales membrorum qualitatumque 
corporalium in potentia vegetali et sicut proprietates plantae totius in semine). 

36 Ibid.: Anima igitur semper est haec omnia sed alias quidem potius in potentia quadam 
alias vero magis in actu. Est autem anima magis res ipsae divinae si persolum intellectum 
agit in ipsis quam si interim per rationis quoque discursum vel imaginationis figmenta id 
ipsum animadvertat. Haec enim distrahunt. 

37 Plotinus, Enneads, 1.1.7, 1,109. 

38 Ibid. 1v.9.2, IV, 430. 

39 Ibid. 1v.4.19, IV, 187. 
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that no body can impress its forms on our soul, since what is less excellent can- 
not act on what is more excellent. 

Both Plotinus and Ficino believed that images of sensible things are not 
impressed on the soul as seals are in wax. This had been also Boethius’s 
view in De consolatione philosophiae and was discussed by Ficino both in his 
Platonic Theology and in his commentary on Priscianus Lydus’s paraphrase of 
Theophrastus’s De sensu, phantasia, et intellectu, as he notes when introducing 
Enneads 1v.6, devoted to the problem of senses and memory.*° Moreover he 
points out that: ‘To have sensation is not to be passive with respect to things to 
be sensed but to be active in relation to them (sentire non est pati a rebus sen- 
tiendis sed agere circa illas)) and therefore results from the soul’s judgement 
on the material data provided by the five external senses. 

This last statement could, however, be tricky. From a Platonic perspective, 
there is no metaphysical proportion between materiality and immateriality; 
therefore, the idea that the immaterial soul acts directly on material impres- 
sions is philosophically untenable, unless one admits the existence of an entity 
which transforms corporeal forms into spiritual species, in this way enabling 
the act of perception. As we shall see, for Plotinus, this entity was the sense 
organs themselves; for Ficino, by contrast, it was the spiritus: 


This instrument is the spirit (spiritus), which is defined by doctors as a 
vapor of blood - pure, subtle, hot and clear. After being generated by the 
heat of the heart out of the most subtle blood, it flies to the brain; and 
there the soul uses it continually for the exercise of the interior as well as 
the exterior senses. This is why the blood subserves the spirit; the spirit, 
the senses; and finally, the senses, reason.*? 


40 Ficino, Commentary on Plotinus, V, 515 [In Plotinum, 1752]: ‘The forms of sensible things 
are not imprinted in the soul. Or Boethius in the Consolation demonstrates that forms 
are not impressed by sensible things in the soul as though by a seal in wax, and we dem- 
onstrate this in the Theology and in the Commentary on Theophrastus (Non imprimun- 
tur sensibilium formae in anima. Non imprimi a sensibilibus formas in anima tanquam a 
sigillo in cera Boetius noster in Consolatione probat: nos in Theologia et Commentariis 
Theophrasti)? See Boethius, De consolatione philosophiae, v.m.IV 1-3. See, e.g., Ficino, 
Platonic Theology, 1X.5.1-19, 111, 56-77; Id., 'Argumentum in Platonicam Theologiam ad 
Laurentium Medicem, in ibid., v1, 266—70 and Id., Explanatio in Prisciani Lydi interpreta- 
tionem super Theophrastum in Opera, 11, 1801-1835, at 1806—07. 

41 Ibid .[Ibid.]. 

42 Ficino, Three Books on Life, 1.2, edited and translated by C. V. Kaske and J. R. Clark 
(Binghamton, NY: Medieval & Renaissance Texts and Studies, 1989), 11: "Instrumentum 
eiusmodi spiritus ipse est, qui apud medicos vapor quidam sanguinis purus, subtilis, 
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The semi-material spiritus helped Ficino to explain, from both a philosophi- 
cal and a medical perspective, Plotinus’s view of sense perception, in which 
the soul could not be directly modified by sense-objects, which could only act 
on an intermediate substance: 


But with their particular qualities or powers or images, they [i.e. bodies] 
strike that warm living vapour, which is, in a sense, the knot of the soul 
and body and which is called spiritus by the natural philosophers.43 


This action does not pass unnoticed, but is perceived by the soul; and this per- 
ception corresponds to a sensible impression: 


The soul comes into contact with colours through the spirit in the eye, 
and with sounds through the spirit in the ears, and with other sensations 
through the other senses, and does so with the particular power which 
gives it control over bodies and possession of their seeds in its cognitive, 
no less than in its nutritive, capacity.** 


In Enneads 1v.4.23 Plotinus had maintained that in order for the soul to have 
sense perception, there must be an intermediate nature between the subject 
and the object of knowledge, which is not identical to either but akin to both.45 
Ficino associates this intermediate nature with the spiritus: 


calidus et lucidus definitur. Atque ab ipso cordis calore ex subtiliori sanguine procreatus 
volat ad cerebrum; ibique animus ipso ad sensus tam interiores quam exteriores exercen- 
dos assidue utitur. Quamobrem sanguis spiritui servit, spiritus sensibus, sensus denique 
rationi. See also Ficino, Platonic Theology, V11.6.1, 11, 235, and IX.5.2, 111, 57-59. See Gersh, 
‘Analytical Study’, in Commentary on Plotinus, v, 209-216. 

43 Ficino, Platonic Theology, 1X.5.2, III, 56-59: ‘sed suis quibusdam qualitatibus sive viribus 
sive imaginibus vaporem illum pulsant calentem atque vitalem, qui quodammodo corpo- 
ris et nodus et animae, et spiritus a physicis appellatur. 

44 Ibid., 58-59: ‘per oculi spiritum colores, per aurium spiritus sonos, perque alios alia at- 
tingit, ipsa sua quadam vi, per quam praeest corporibus eorumque semina possidet non 
minus in cognoscendi quam in alendi virtute. 

45 Plotinus, Enneads, 1v.4.23, IV, 199: ‘There cannot, then, be nothing but these two things, 
the external object and the soul: since then the soul would not be affected; but there must 
be a third thing which will be affected, and this is that which will receive the form. This 
must be jointly subject to like affections and of one matter with the sense-object, and 
it must be this which is affected and the other principle [the soul] knows; and its affection 
must be of such a kind that it retains something of that which produced it, but is not the 
same as it, but as it is between the producer of the affection and the soul, it must have 
an affection which lies between the sensible and the intelligible, a proportional mean 
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But when it [i.e. the soul] is joined to the body, it uses spirit as a kind of 
instrument that is mediate between itself and external things and makes 
a proportion between the two in which qualities or passions coming from 
the outside turn into a spiritual and pure form that is close to soul to such 
an extent that the soul through this form stirs up the forms of sensible 
things that are hidden within it. This excitation is indeed sensation.46 


For Ficino, the presence of the spiritus in the human body had important im- 
plications on a cognitive level: it meant that the soul was unable, on its own, 
to receive information from the external world and to process sensible knowl- 
edge. The soul was the source of all corporeal motions: it could move external 
bodies, but it could not, in turn, be moved by them.4” Therefore, in order for 
sense objects first to be perceived as unified perceptual data and then trans- 
lated into mental entities, there had to be an intermediary substance, between 
the outer world and the soul, on which external objects could impress their 
action. The soul acted on these impressions either by conceiving in itself new 
spiritual images of sensible objects or by recovering old notions and combin- 
ing them to make new ones. 

While it was the spiritus which, in Ficino’s view, allowed sense perception, 
Plotinus identified the middle element between the soul and the body, which 
enabled the soul to become aware of sensible impressions, with the bodily 
organs: ‘If, certainly, what we are going to say now is sound, sense perception 
must take place through bodily organs.48 He specified that ‘the organ [of per- 
ception] must be either the body as a whole or some member of it set apart 
for a particular work.7? Ficino did, however, agree with Plotinus that the soul 
was impassive and that sense perception was an activity rather than a pas- 
sive reception of impressions, since 'it pertains to the soul as superior to form 


somehow linking the extremes to each other, with the capacity both of receiving and of 
transmitting information, suitable to be assimilated to each of the extremes: 

46 Ficino, Commentary on Plotinus, V, 443 [In Plotinum, 1744]: ‘Sed quando [anima] corpori 
coniuncta est, spiritu utitur ut instrumento quodam medio inter eam atque externa pro- 
portionem inter utraque faciente, in quo qualitates vel passiones extrinsecus venientes in 
speciem spiritalem puramque evadunt animaeque propinquam adeo ut per hanc anima 
formas excitet sensibilium in se latentes: quae quidem excitatio est sentire: 

47 See Ficino, Platonic Theology, 1X.5.2, III, 56: ‘Quoniam anima multo est praestantior cor- 
pore, et quod assidue format aliquid, est formato praestantius, ideo nulla corpora, sive 
extra nos sint, sive intra, formas vel imagines suas pingunt in anima’ See M. Heitzman, 
‘T agostinismo avicennizzante e il punto di partenza della filosofia di Marsilio Ficino’, 
Giornale Critico della Filosofia Italiana 16 (1935): 295-322; 460—480; 17 (1936): 1-11, 307. 

48 Plotinus, Enneads, 1v.4.23, IV, 201. 

49 Ibid. 
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bodies and not to be formed by them (ad animam tamquam superiorem spec- 
tat formare corpora non inde formari).°° To the question: ‘What is it, there- 
fore, to perceive with the senses? (quid igitur est sentire?),9! Ficino replied 
that ‘it is in the soul itself that this action takes place: in other words, that the 
soul applies itself and exercises its power around those things with which it 
has an essential being that is compatible and naturally suitable.’>? Sense per- 
ception was the activity par excellence of tò cuvappdtepov, since it enabled 
the embodied soul to gain knowledge of the external world in which it lived 
for a certain amount of time. Yet, even though sensations originated in the 
body every time it made contact with material objects, sense perception took 
place on a spiritual level, after material images were transformed into imma- 
terial species. 

For both Plotinus and Ficino, sense perception was activated by the exter- 
nal world, but did not come from it. Knowledge was never ex novo; as Ficino 
said: ‘no power of knowing is formed through new images (nulla potentia co- 
gnoscendi per novas formatur imagines).5? Since the soul contained in itself 
everything which existed in the universe, to perceive was to actualise what 
already existed in potentiality in the soul. For this reason, Ficino pointed out, 
'the external senses perceive the things to be sensed but do not receive them 
(sensus exterior percipit sentienda, non accipit).54 Evidence for this, he contin- 
ued, could also be found in Porphyry, who showed that *when the soul is said 
to be passive, this passion itself is not any alteration in its nature or in some 
quality but a certain accommodation and disposition of the soul toward one 
thing or another.55 Therefore, Porphyry concluded, ‘all those things that are 
said to be motions of the soul (motus animae) are not proper motions in the 
soul but are actions in the body and the soul, although they become passions 
in the body. 56 In Ficino’s eyes, all this confirmed the most important aspect of 


50 Ficino, Commentary on Plotinus, v, 45 [In Plotinum, 1717]. 

51 Ibid. [Ibid.]. 

52 Ibid. [Ibid.]: Est quidem in anima hoc ipsum: scilicet adhibere seipsam, et expedire vim 
suam circa illa ad quae habet essentiam consentaneam et naturaliter aptam’ 

53 Ibid. [Ibid.]. 

54 Ibid., 45-47 [Ibid.]. 

55 Ibid., 47 [Ibid.]: ‘Quando anima dicitur pati, hanc ipsam passionem non esse alterationem 
ullam in natura vel aliqua qualitate sed accommodationem quandam et affectionem ani- 
mae ad rem hanc aut illam’ 

56 Ibid. [Ibid.]: 'Concluditque Porphyrius omnes animae qui dicuntur motus non esse prop- 
rie motus in anima, sed in corpore et in anima quidem esse actiones, in corpore vero eos- 
dem fieri passiones. See Porphyry, Launching-Points to the Realm of Mind: An Introduction 
to the Neoplatonic Philosophy of Plotinus, translation by K. S. Guthrie (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Phanes Press, 1988), 35: ‘There is a difference between the affections of the bodies, and 
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Plotinus’s psychology: that the human soul lives two lives, one which is closer 
to the Nous and in which all cognitive activities, from the perception of sen- 
sible data to the contemplation of intelligible entities, take place; the other 
which is closer to the materiality of sense experience and which provides the 
instruments needed to actualise knowledge, but not knowledge itself: 


You will note in the meantime that there is, in a general way, a twofold 
power in the soul. One power is as though private: that is, proper to one 
of the parts of the soul. It is this in order rightly to perform any of its tasks 
as its own function. The other power is as though public: that is, in order 
that all the parts might rightly harmonize with one another, the reason 
being ruled by the mind.5” 


Ficino believed that Plotinus’s distinction between a higher and a lower di- 
mension of the soul was able to explain, on metaphysical grounds, the nature 
of the embodied self, which was characterised by different and often opposite 
movements such as the tendency to rejoin the Intellect through the exercise of 
the representative activities of the soul or the inclination towards the material- 
ity of sense experience. This nature, according to Ficino, could only be under- 
stood by referring to Plotinus’s distinction between the two levels of the soul’s 
operation. There is no other way, he says in a key passage from his commentary 
on Enneads 1.11, to resolve all doubts about the soul:58 


Unless someone distinguishes in this way, it will be extremely difficult to 
give reasons for our divinity, on the one hand, and for those things which, 
in us, seem to be far from divine, on the other.59 


The idea that we live more than one life supported Ficino’s view of the human 
soul as an entity characterised by its relationship both with the life of the body 


those of incorporeal things. The affection of bodies consists in change. On the contrary, 
the affections and experiences characteristic of the soul are actualizations that have 
nothing in common with the cooling or heating up of the bodies. See Ficino’s translation 
of Porphyry, De occasionibus sive causis ad intelligibilia nos ducentes, in Opera, 11, 1929-32, 
at 1930. 

57 Ficino, Commentary on Plotinus, v, 46 [In Plotinum, 1717]: 'Notabis interea virtutem com- 
muniter in anima duplicem: alteram quidem velut privatam: scilicet alicui partium ani- 
mae proprium — haec autem est ut quaelibet rite suum officium peragat —, alteram vero 
quasi publicam: scilicet ut cunctae partes invicem rite concinant. 

58 Ficino, In Plotinum, 1551. 

59 Ibid.: ‘Et profecto nisi quis ita distinguat, difficillime assignare poterit rationes, partim 
divinitatis nostrae, partim eorum, quae a divinitate in nobis aliena videntur. 
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and with the fully actualised existence of God and by its ability to transform 
itself according to this double relationship. Self-transformation, after all, was 
man’s greatest power and the most significant aspect of his dignity, a familiar 
Renaissance concept, especially after the well-known question ‘who will not 
wonder at this chameleon of ours?’6° asked by Giovanni Pico della Mirandola 
in his Oration. In fact, as suggested by Eugenio Garin, Pico’s most famed pas- 
sage may have been inspired by Ficino’s definition of the imagination as a pro- 
tean and chameleonic faculty in his commentary notes on Priscianus Lydus’s 
paraphrase of Theophrastus’s On the Soul.9! The imagination, no doubt, was 
the faculty that better embodied and reflected the dynamism of the soul. It 
had the unique ability to reach as high as the threshold of the intellect and 
to descend as low as the bursting life of the senses — and to dive even deeper, 
into the unconscious workings of the body — passing through the inquisitive 
wanderings of reason. Ficino, though, was convinced that this dynamism char- 
acterised the whole human being: not only the imagination, but each of the 
soul’s faculties. Hence for him Plotinus’s greatest merit was not only to have 
produced the most sublime interpretation of Plato, but also to have done jus- 
tice, in his complex psychology, to the soul’s essential dynamism. 


4 Conclusion 


What perhaps appealed most of all to Ficino was that Plotinus’s psychology 
produced an idea of man which was not only two- but multi-dimensional. In 
addition to distinguishing between an ‘undescended’ and a ‘descended’ soul, 
Plotinus also described different levels of operation of each of the soul’s facul- 
ties: feelings, reason, the imagination, and the senses all had different degrees 
of intensity. Reason can be more or less powerful depending on how closely it 
cooperates with the intellect. Similarly, in the higher soul the imagination is 


60 Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, Oration on the Dignity of Man: A New Translation and 
Commentary, edited by F. Borghesi, M. Papio, and M. Riva (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2012), 123. 

61 E. Garin, ‘Phantasia e imaginatio tra Marsilio Ficino e Pietro Pomponazzi, Giornale 
critico della filosofia italiana 64 (1985), 349-61. See Ficino, Explanatio in Prisciani Lydi 
interpretationem, in Opera, 11, 1825: ‘Imaginatio est tanquam Protheus, vel Cameleon, 
See M. J. B. Allen, ‘Cultura hominis: Giovanni Pico, Marsilio Ficino and the Idea of Man; 
in Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, convegno internazionale di studi nel cinquecentesimo an- 
niversario della morte (1494-1994), edited by G. C. Garfagnini (Florence: Olschki, 1997; repr. 
in Id., Studies in the Platonism of Marsilio Ficino and Giovanni Pico, London: Routledge, 
2017, 15-38) 173-96. For a discussion of Pico’s indebtedness to Ficino's passage see Pico, 
Oration, 123, n. 28. 
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very lively, while in the lower soul the creation of images is slowed down by 
the activity of the external senses. Just as both reason and the imagination are 
twofold, so too there are two kinds of sentient activity; and in his commentary 
on the Enneads Ficino concludes his claim for the multi-dimensional nature 
of the soul by saying that, for Plotinus, sense perception also works on two 
levels, one external and the other internal. The external sensus belongs to the 
living being and is a kind of blind perception, almost completely engrossed in 
the lowest activities of the body, while the internal one is free from passions, 
acts with a certain degree of awareness and belongs to the soul.62 ‘We reckon 
sense perception to be twofold,’ Ficino says, ‘a lower one in which neither the 
nature or quality of a thing is discerned, but only a kind of affection deriving 
from it is felt; this is a dull sense, as in people who are asleep, and is consistent 
with the life of plants. The higher one, by contrast, which fully perceives the 
nature and quality [of things], is characteristic solely of living beings'6? and is 
ultimately identified with the imagination of the higher soul: 


The faculty of sense, that is, the imagination of the higher soul, is not 
concerned with sense impressions, but instead directs itself towards the 
senses of the living subject; it does not feel the passions of the body di- 
rectly, but it immediately perceives the senses suffering with the body. 
The imagination of the higher soul is entirely involved with images, ac- 
tions, passions and the lower senses; and it does not receive any destruc- 
tive passion from them, but very often is touched by a certain fatherly 
affection towards the living body.s* 


From the intellect to the senses, Plotinus's description of the living being as a 
complex system of interactions between the vegetative and the representative 
faculties provided an exhaustive account of the magnificent nature of man. 
In this sense, for Ficino Plotinus went even beyond Plato, for he managed to 


62  Ibid.:'[Plotinus] sensum quidem cum passione tribuit animali: sensum vero animae ac- 
commodat passionis expertem, rursus eidem animae rationis discursiones assignat sive 
declinent ad sensum, sive surgant ad intellectum. 

63 Ibid., 1563: Sensum vero duplicem esse putamus: Inferiorem quidem quo non natura rei 
vel qualitas ulla discernitur, sed affectio quadam tantum inde illata sentitur, qui et stu- 
pidus sensus est, velut in dormientibus, plantisque conveniens. Superiorem vero qui et 
naturam qualitatemque persentit animalium solummodo proprius: 

64 Ibid., 1549: Sensus autem, id est, imaginatio superioris animae non ad sensibilia pertinet, 
sed ad subiecti animalis sensus sese dirigit: non passiones corporis proxime sentit, sed 
compassiones sensuum statim animadvertit: et omnino circa imagines, actiones, passio- 
nes senus inferiores versari solet: neque pernitiosam inde suscipit passionem, sed affectu 
quodam erga illum paterno saepissime tangitur. 
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describe the all-encompassing potentiality of human nature, which was des- 
tined to become the most famous concept of Renaissance philosophy. The 
fifteenth century established man in the middle of the created world, a posi- 
tion from where he could ‘gaze upon the world, and then set about sculpting 
himself into whatever shape or determination he elects, whether brutish of 
divine.65 This most famous argument has a less well-known premise, which 
is to be found in Ficino’s reading of Plotinus’s psychology. In the Enneads the 
soul acquired the ability to accomplish its intellectual, rational, imaginative 
and even brutish natures to different degrees, a view which had been a potent 
source of inspiration for Ficino and deeply permeated his philosophy, even 
before he started to work systematically on Plotinus in the late 1480s. Hence, 
Plotinus’s might have played a crucial role in the most famous Ficinian im- 
ages, such as the soul as ‘the knot and bond of the world’ (nodusque et copula 
mundi)86 and man ‘like God on earth’ (utique deus in terris),6” which contrib- 
uted greatly to the shaping of Renaissance philosophical anthropology. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Healing Rituals and Their Philosophical 
Significance in Marsilio Ficino’s Philosophy 


Guido Giglioni 


This chapter focuses on Marsilio Ficino’s views concerning theurgy and its 
role in philosophical healing. By theurgy, historians of religion and philosophy 
understand a set of beliefs and practices, particularly diffused in late antique 
pagan culture, aimed at communicating — and sometimes uniting — with God 
or the gods by following a series of specific rites and procedures. The most 
striking feature in this approach is the belief that certain elements of ritualized 
practice are more effective in bringing man closer to God than any growth in 
awareness within the worshipper (and so ‘theory’ is less significant than ‘di- 
vine works’). In translating Iamblichus’s reply to Porphyry's Letter to Anebo, a 
treatise in which the Platonist philosopher had programmatically clarified his 
views on holy matters and theurgic performance, Ficino stressed the impor- 
tance of Iamblichus’s thesis, namely, that the efficacy of telestic, cathartic and 
apotropaic operations betrayed the existence of an original affinity (a cogna- 
tio) between intellects and souls, divine agency and human devotion. 

Generally speaking, a theurgic consideration of God is marked by a fun- 
damental ambiguity, which has to do with the meaning one wishes to assign 
to the divine nature of the ‘works’ in question (the divina opera, in Ficino’s 
translation): should we understand these works as the result of the operator's 
activity, which divinizes his mind by means of ascetic observances, or is the 
work coming directly from God - and so human expectations and commands, 
in the form of prayers, spells and formulas, are simply directed at channelling 
the divine energy of the cosmos, acting as triggering factors that release the 
ever-present power of God? This tension between works and divine effects is 
particularly evident in Ficino, who took the querelle between Iamblichus and 
Porphyry as an opportunity to reflect on the extent and limits of Christian 
sacramental theology. In addressing this question, I will take Aby Warburg’s 
ideas on ritualistic engagement with reality and empathetic imagination as 
my guide. As will become apparent in the course of this chapter, his views on 
the Renaissance still offer a resourceful framework to the historian of early 
modern culture and thought. 
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1 Introduction: Aby Warburg and the Reawakening of Demonic Life 
in the Renaissance 


Aby Warburg’s mind is safely located, indeed ‘embodied’ in Woburn Square, 
WCH1 oAB, London. Transformed into an institution — the Warburg Institute — 
this mind has become more powerful than any theory or book could have ever 
been. As is well known, the way in which books are arranged in the library of 
the Institute still reflects the ideas of its founder, and scholars are continually — 
often unconsciously — exposed to their spell while browsing the collections. 
On the fourth floor, the demonic and Dionysian forces of magic are every 
day sublimated in the Apollonian visions of the intellect, i.e., science.! The 
bookmark F tells the adventurous reader a story where science is closely in- 
tertwined with natural history, mathematics with divination, astronomy with 
astrology, chemistry with alchemy. The bookmarks FB (magic), FC (magical 
objects), FD (sorcery) and FH (prophecy) cohabit without making too much 
of a fuss with FP (geography) and FF (medicine). At first glance, all this may 
smack of nineteenth-century idealism, historicism and positivism, an arrange- 
ment that we may summarize by using an old tag that sounds rather hack- 
neyed today: vom Mythos zum Logos. And yet Warburg, with his view of the 
Renaissance as a moment in history precariously suspended between the re- 
turn of primal fears and the protection assured by carefully selected sets of 
imaginal antidotes, provides us with an interpretative framework that seems 
to work well when one wishes to keep the forces of mythos and logos together 
and to explore the territory of magic, devotion and ritual in early modernity. 
Two elements of this view, in particular, are quite helpful: the role assigned 
to the findings of anthropological investigations and the influence exercised 
by objects and testimonies of material contingency — more or less menacing, 
more or less disquieting — as they shape the culture of a particular age. It is for 
this reason that, for example, Warburg criticised the way in which Nietzsche 
had outlined his model of polar forces in The Birth of Tragedy (1872): If only 
Nietzsche had been familiar with the data of anthropology and folklore! Even 
in his case their specific gravity would have served as a regulating force for his 
dream-bird flight (Traumvogelflug).? This uncanny combination of lofty ab- 
straction and concrete detail is evident in Warburg’s famous article on divina- 
tion and propaganda (‘Pagan-Antique Prophecy in Words and Images in the 


1 Science and divination both used to be on the third floor, in the company of religion and 
philosophy. Accidental reasons of space management have now separated them. 

2 A. Warburg, as quoted in E. Gombrich, Aby Warburg: An Intellectual Biography (Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1986), 185, n. 1. 
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Age of Luther’). For people working on the intersection of magic, philosophy 
and religion in the early modern period, this essay remains a model of scholar- 
ship and engagement with the past.3 

In this chapter, I wish to examine a particular aspect of Renaissance culture, 
that is, the place of ritual in magical and philosophical practice, by concentrat- 
ing on Marsilio Ficino’s translation of Iamblichus's reply to Porphyry's Letter 
to Anebo, the text that he entitled De mysteriis Aegyptiorum. In this connec- 
tion, I will rely on some of the ideas that Warburg elaborated in the last years 
of his career when he became increasingly engrossed in the study of astrol- 
ogy, demonology and social appropriations of images. One of Warburg’s the- 
ses, in particular, is especially fruitful for my investigations into early modern 
magic, religion and philosophy: the process which he called the revival of de- 
monic antiquity (die Wiederbelebung der dämonischen Antike). This revival, 
Warburg said, ‘was brought back to life by a kind of polar functioning of em- 
pathetic pictorial memory (durch eine Art polarer Funktion des einfühlenden 
Bildgedächtnisses).* Das einfühlende Bildgedächtnis, the empathetic visual 
memory, is a key phrase here. It is especially the polarity underlying the nexus 
of empathy, memory and imagination which I would like to explore while 
dwelling on a specific case in the history of Renaissance philosophy: the re- 
covery of late antique traditions of theurgic rites through Ficino’s work as a 
translator and a philosopher. Theurgy represents a complex development of 
ideas and practices related to religion and philosophy in the early centuries 
of the Christian era. Seen as the performative and ritualistic side involved in 
acts of divine contemplation, theurgy acquired an increasingly significant role 
at the time. The most radical view of theurgy assumed that a true union with 
God could happen only through ritual, not knowledge. As I will argue in the 


3 A. Warburg, ‘Pagan-Antique Prophecy in Words and Images in the Age of Luther, in Id., The 
Renewal of Pagan Antiquity: Contributions to the Cultural History of the European Renaissance, 
translated by D. Britt, with an introduction by K. W. Foster (Los Angeles: Getty Research 
Institute for the History of Art and the Humanities, 1999), 597-697. Originally published as 
‘Heidnisch-antike Weissagung in Wort und Bild zu Luthers Zeiten, in Sitzungsberichte der 
Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften / Philosophisch-historische Klasse, 26 (1920), 1-102; 
republished in Gesammelte Schriften, 2 vols (Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner, 1932), 1, 487-558. 
On these topics, see now M. Ghelardi, ‘Magia bianca. Aby Warburg e l'astrologia: Un “impulso 
selvaggio della scienza” in A. Warburg, Astrologica: Saggi e appunti 1908-1929 (Turin: Einaudi, 
2019), VII-LXX. 

4 Warburg, Gesammelte Schriften, 1, 534; The Renewal of Pagan Antiquity, 650. 

5 The literature on theurgy is vast and keeps growing by the year. See J. Trouillard, ‘Sacrements: 
La theurgie paienne, in Encyclopaedia universalis, 20 vols (Paris: 1968-73), XIV, 582-83; 
A. Smith, Porphyry’s Place in the Neoplatonic Tradition: A Study in Post-Plotinian Neoplatonism 
(The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1974); C. G. Steel, The Changing Self: A Study on the Soul in Later 
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rest of this chapter, Ficino endeavoured to defend the philosophical implica- 
tions of theurgy by describing religious ceremonial observances as a practice 
of philosophical devotion, in which the cognitive aspects of a ritual were 
seen as harmonious with its symbolic components and with the emotions of 
the worshippers. 


2 Theurgical Ritual and Empathetic Imagination 


In September 1497 Marsilio Ficino published De mysterüs Aegyptiorum in 
Venice. The work was the translation of a treatise written by the fourth- 
century Platonist, Iamblichus (c.245-c.325 AD), in response to a number of 
objections concerning magic, rites and religion raised by the fellow Platonist 
Porphyry (c.234-c.305). The original title of the treatise was Master Abamon's 
Reply to Porphyry’s Letter to Anebo. To a large extent, the work was a defence 
of religious rituals, explaining their role in the great metaphysical scheme of 
things and their efficacy in the various domains of human life.’ 

A key point in Iamblichus's reply to Porphyry was the discussion of the pas- 
sive and receptive nature of the demonic condition. According to Iamblichus, 
a way of distinguishing higher from lower beings in nature consisted in 


Neoplatonism: Iamblichus, Damascius and Priscianus (Brussels: Paleis der Academién, 1978); 
G. Shaw, ‘Theurgy: Rituals of Unification in the Neoplatonism of Iamblichus, Traditio 41 
(1985): 1-28; C. van Liefferinge, La théurgie: Des Oracles chaldaiques a Proclus (Liége: Presses 
Universitaires de Liege, 1999); E. C. Clarke, Jamblichus' De Mysteriis: A Manifesto of the 
Miraculous (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2001); C. Celenza, ‘Late Antiquity and Florentine Platonism: 
The “Post-Plotinian” Ficino, in Marsilio Ficino: His Theology, His Philosophy, His Legacy, ed- 
ited by M. J. B. Allen and V. Rees, with M. Davies (Leiden: Brill, 2002), 71-97; J. B. Parnell, 
The Theurgic Turn in Christian Thought: Iamblichus, Origen, Augustine and the Eucharist, PhD 
dissertation (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan, 2009); Shaw, Theurgy and the Soul: The 
Neoplatonism of Iamblichus, Foreword by J. Milbank and A. Riches (Kettering, OH: Angelico 
Press, 2014 [1995]); H. Marx-Wolf, Spiritual Taxonomies and Ritual Authority: Platonists, 
Priests, and Gnostics in the Third Century C.E. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
2016); D. Susanetti, La via degli dei: Sapienza greca, misteri antichi e percorsi di iniziazione 
(Rome: Carocci, 2017). 

6 G. Giglioni, ‘Theurgy and Philosophy in Marsilio Ficino's Paraphrase of Iamblichus's De 
Mysteriis Aegyptiorum, Rinascimento 52 (2012): 3-36. 

7 The most recent critical edition of Iamblichus's Reply to Porphyry is Réponse à Porphyre, 
edited by H. D. Saffrey and A.-P. Segonds, with the collaboration of A. Lecerf (Paris: Les 
Belles Lettres, 2013). Saffrey and Segonds have also edited Porphyry’s Letter to Anebo. See 
Porphyry, Lettre à Anébon l'Égyptien (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 2012). On the context and sig- 
nificance of the diatribe between Iamblichus and Porphyry see A. R. Sodano, Porfirio, Lettera 
ad Anebo (Naples: L'Arte Tipografica, 1958); H. D. Saffrey, ‘Réflexions sur le pseudonyme 
Abammón-Jamblique; in Id., Le néoplatonisme après Plotin (Paris: Vrin, 2008), 39-48. 
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assessing their various degrees of affectability, that is, their susceptibility to 
be acted upon by other, more active powers. Within a spectrum of receptivity 
that ranged from the fully zunad&s/empathetic to the fully anades/affectless, 
Iamblichus situated human imaginations between the two extremes repre- 
sented by material beings and intellects. As such, they were described in terms 
of devices designed to absorb energy from their surrounding environments — 
especially stars — and ready to be impregnated with all sorts of representa- 
tions of reality, more or less faithful to their original. In Ficino's translation, 
the polarity of passibilitas and impassibilitas ran parallel to the one that di- 
vided corporeal from incorporeal substances. While the superior classes of 
being had overcome the very distinction between being affected (m&oyew) and 
being unaffected (p) naoxeıv), souls were still deemed to be impassive sub- 
stances (albeit less unitary), as they were the last stage in the emanation of 
being.? Ficino paraphrased this point with his usual clarity: ‘Nulla est in anima 
passio, vel peremptoria, vel turbatoria.? Indeed, the distinction between de- 
structive (peremptoriae) and unsettling (turbatoriae) passions is a Ficinian ad- 
dition to the text of Iamblichus's original. Ficino's remark is closely related to 
the way in which he commented upon Plotinus, when the latter stated in his 
Enneads that the soul vivified the body as a whole, and that feelings of plea- 
sure and pain were evidence of this pervasive action of the soul in the body 
(IV, Iv, 18).!° Here it is important to note that in the dispute between Porphyry 
and Iamblichus about the extent and limits of passibilitas in life, Ficino took 
an intermediate position, closer to Plotinus, and maintained that in the com- 
posite substance which forms a human being it is the animated body that is 
the subject of passions. 

For the historian of ideas, the most interesting sections in Ficino's transla- 
tion of Iamblichus are those in which he combined his skills as a translator 
and interpreter while adding some of his characteristic philosophical insights. 


8 Iamblichus, Réponse à Porphyre (1, 10), 25-26; On the Mysteries, translated with introduc- 
tion and notes by E. C. Clarke, J. M. Dillon, and J. P. Hershbell (Atlanta: Society of Biblical 
Literature, 2003), 43; M. Ficino, Opera, 2 vols (Basel: Heinrich Petri, 1576), 11, 1876. 

9 Ficino, Opera, 11, 1876: ‘There is no destructive or unsettling passion in the soul.’ 

10 Plotinus, Enneads, edited by A. H. Armstrong, 7 vols (London and Cambridge: Heinemann 
and Harvard University Press, 1966-1988), Iv, 182-5. See Ficino, Commentary on Plotinus, 
in Opera, 11, 1743: ‘actum illum [i.e., the “substantial” and "vivifying" act of life] appellamus 
idolum animae, in quo sensus est vegetalisque natura’ On some key differences between 
Plotinus and Iamblichus in their respective metaphysical views, see J.-M. Narbonne, 
‘Divine Freedom in Plotinus and Iamblichus (Tractate vi 8 [39] 7, 1-15, and De 
Mysteriis 111, 17-20), in Reading Ancient Texts. Volume II: Aristotle and Neoplatonism. 
Essays in Honour of Denis O'Brien, edited by S. Stern-Gillet and K. Corrigan (Leiden: Brill, 


2007), 179-197. 
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And so it happens that at times the text becomes a fluid and seamless current 
of translation, paraphrase and commentary." There is, for instance, a passage 
in Book 1, Chapter 11, where Iamblichus rules out the possibility that demons 
and human souls are passive substances.!? In this case, Ficino is less asser- 
tive. He adds an intriguing hypothesis, expressed in the imperfect tense of 
the subjunctive: 


Perhaps Iamblichus would admit that the lowest, evil demons, refractory 
to rule, can be affected by effective passions, certainly not in the soul, but 
in a body which is framed as such by the presence of the soul? 


Ficino buttresses Iamblichus's arguments by suggesting that demons and 
human souls are somehow affected through the bodies they actualize, i.e., 
through pneumatic vehicles of varying degrees of density and firmness, more 
or less receptive to external influences." To reinforce the hypothesis that low- 
est demons might be exposed to passions, Ficino then inserts, in the middle 
of his translation, his own particular take on ancient theurgy (what he calls 
comparatio vitae coelestis): there is a primordial affinity - a cognatio - that con- 
nects the natural to the supernatural realm of being. It is by acting on this 
particular kinship that a priest, being a mediator of human and divine realities, 
can therefore intercede between the two domains: 


Just as nature makes things manifest out of hidden causes, so priests 
use manifest things to signify hidden causes. A priest often performs a 
number of operations through which he attains a result that is close to 
divine beings and appropriate to their status, and through this affinity — 
cognatio — he draws down something of a heavenly nature. In the mean- 
time, he also performs many operations through which he purifies his 
soul and averts evils from us.!5 


11  Giglioni, ‘Theurgy and Philosophy, 9-16. 

12 Iamblichus, Réponse à Porphyre (1, 11), 28-30; On the Mysteries, 46-51. 

13 Ficino, Opera, 11, 1876: ‘Forte vero [Iamblichus] concederet daemones infimos malosque, 
et gubernatione privatos tangi passionibus effectivis, non quidem in anima, sed in cor- 
pore tali per animae praesentiam constituto. 

14 On the vehicles in Ficino, see now A. Corrias, ‘Imagination and Memory in Marsilio 
Ficino's Theory of the Vehicles of the Soul, International Journal of the Platonic Tradition 
6 (2012): 81-114. 

15 Ficino, Opera, 11, 1876: ‘Sicut natura ex occultis rationibus manifesta facit, ita sacerdos ad- 
hibet manifesta, ut occulta significet. Sacerdos operatur saepe multa quibus aliquid simi- 
le propriumque divinis efficiat, qua quidem cognatione aliquid divinitus attrahat. Interea 
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It is clear from this passage that Ficino agrees with Iamblichus on several 
levels: the affinity (cognatio) between intellects and souls explains the power 
that priests have to attract divine life from the heavens; it is also the power that 
wards off evil influences and allows souls to be cleansed of their material con- 
taminations. To use a few technical terms, the Ficinian priest performs telestic, 
cathartic and apotropaic functions. Compared to Iamblichus, however, Ficino 
shows a more confident and hopeful attitude towards the operative powers 
of human beings, for he thinks that transactions between humans and gods 
require a certain amount of conscious effort, besides assuming that they occur 
both ways (from above, but also from below) and are more prone to magical 
interventions initiated by the human will. It is at this particular juncture that 
Ficino suggests an original reading of Iamblichus's text: as a result of their re- 
sponsive bodies, Ficino argues, human beings are subject to passions; if hu- 
mans try to eradicate them at their initial stage, however, passions would burst 
out more violently at a later time. To avoid this especially hazardous outcome, 
passions need to be treated gently (remissius). Ficino adduces the examples of 
fire and laughter: 


There are within ourselves some principles of disorderly emotions 
(perturbationes) which, if they are curbed from the beginning, abruptly 
and too violently, they will erupt in a more vehement way. This is what 
happens when one tries to restrain flames or to repress laughter. For this 
reason, we should amend them in a more gentle fashion.!6 


Here Ficino seems to betray a rather positive and benign consideration of 
human passions. In his interpretation of the Iamblichean text, he describes 
them as natural responses to celestial influences. These responses result from 
an animated body that is always under the vigilant care of the mind. The ener- 
gy released by the emotion in a condition of controlled stimulation is therefore 
part of the healing process, and it not an illness that needs to be eradicated. 
One might say that for Ficino theurgic passions are to be regarded as rational 
expressions of a cosmic balance rather than emotional outbursts that need 
to be repressed. 


operatur et multa per quae purificet animam, ac mala nobis avertat. See also Iamblichus 
Réponse à Porphyre (VU, 1), 185; On the Mysteries, 290-1. 

16 Ficino, Opera, 11, 1876-1877: “Insunt nobis perturbationum principia quaedam, quae si 
violentius a principio et subito cohibentur, tandem acriores erumpunt, instar flammae 
compressae risusque cohibiti, sunt ergo remissius corrigenda. 
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After these personal remarks, Ficino then resumes translating Iamblichus's 
text. In the original Abamon's Reply to Porphyry’s Letter to Anebo, a reference 
to Heraclitus, who called sacrifices ‘medicaments’, had prompted Iamblichus 
to discuss religious rituals in terms of techniques designed to purge the soul 
from all the diseases accruing in a body from its being exposed to the domain 
of generation.” By intimating that, far from repressing emotions, one should 
release their energy with moderation and without irritating the soul further, 
Ficino modified the meaning of Iamblichus's original recommendation in a 
slight but significant way, for Iamblichus had suggested that strong emotion- 
al bouts by means of ritualized performances were appropriate to discharge 
states of inchoate and festering energy. Indeed, Iamblichus had referred to the- 
atre as the right place in which to conduct cathartic treatments of passions, 
following the directions given by Aristotle in the Poetics. Here is Iamblichus's 
original in the English translation by Emma Clarke, John Dillon and Jackson 
Hershbell: 


The powers of the human passions that are within us, when they are re- 
pressed, become correspondingly stronger; but if one exercises them in 
brief bursts and within reasonable limits, they enjoy moderate relief and 
find satisfaction, and hence, being ‘purified’, are laid to rest through per- 
suasion, and not by violence. That is why, when we behold the passions of 
others both in comedy and in tragedy, we stabilize our own passions, and 
render them more moderate, and purify them; and similarly in the sacred 
rites, by viewing and listening to obscenities we are freed from the harm 
that would befall us if we practised them.!8 


In this case, Ficino reads — or misreads — Iamblichus's original providing a 
rather idiosyncratic interpretation of Iamblichus's observation on theatre 
catharsis. Here it may be worth providing a few historical qualifications to 
shed some light on the way in which Ficino paraphrased this pithy passage in 
Iamblichus's Reply to Porphyry. First of all, we need to remind ourselves that, 
when Ficino was working on his translation of Iamblichus, the famous locus of 
Aristotle's Poetics where he introduces the notion of catharsis (6, 1449b 25) was 
still largely ignored in the scholarly communities of late fifteenth century and 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century. The first edition of the Greek text 
was published in 1508 by Aldo Manuzio with the assistance of Janus Lascaris 


17 Iamblichus, Réponse à Porphyre (1, 1), 29-30; Ficino, Opera, 11, 1877. 
18 On the Mysteries, 48-51. 
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(c.1445-1535). It is true that a growing interest in Aristotle’s Poetics devel- 
oped in the latter half of the Quattrocento in two main centres of humanistic 
learning, Florence and Venice. We know, for instance, that Angelo Poliziano 
(1454-1494) owned a copy of the Greek text, while Giorgio Valla (1447-1500), 
friend and protégé of Ermolao Barbaro (1454-1493), published in Venice the 
first Latin translation of the Poetics in 1498. However, when Ficino was reading 
Iamblichus and other Platonist authors, the notion of catharsis was still devoid 
of peripatetic and rhetorical assumptions.!9 

In the well-known passage of the Poetics, Aristotle had defined the process 
of catharsis as the purging of the passions through the aesthetic sublimation of 
fear and pity. Later in the Renaissance, when the text of the Poetics began to be 
examined in greater detail, the most urgent questions concerned how to inter- 
pret the nature of the purgation and the number and kind of passions involved 
in the process. Even more critical was the question of whether fear and pity 
were supposed to be completely eradicated through purgation (the so-called 
via remotionis) or rather they were the means through which a purification 
of the mind was meant to be accomplished on stage (the via moderationis).”° 
Starting with Francesco Robortello’s Explicationes in librum Aristotelis de arte 
poetica (‘Explanations Concerning Aristotle’s Book on Poetics’), published in 
1548, a number of Italian commentators and literary theorists went to great 
lengths to assess the extent to which the purgation of the affects was to be 
understood as a way of erasing the passions (via remotionis) or transforming 
them into positive emotions (via moderationis). 

In his Poetica dAristotele vulgarizzata e sposta (1570), for instance, Ludovico 
Castelvetro (1505-1571) focused on the particular nature of the affect resulting 
from the conflation of fear and pity, an affect that he called ‘oblique pleasure’ 
to signify that particular mixture of uneasiness and compassion which seizes 
the spectators when they are faced with the representation of other people's 


19 On the reception of Aristotle’s Poetics in the Italian Renaissance, see B. Weinberg, A History 
of Literary Criticism in the Italian Renaissance, 2 vols (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1961), I, 371-72; E. N. Tigerstedt, ‘Observations on the Reception of the Aristotelian 
Poetics in the Latin West, Studies in the Renaissance 15 (1968): 7-24; M. Lowry, ‘Aristotle’s 
Poetics and the Rise of Vernacular Literary Theory, Viator 24 (1994): 41-25; D. Javitch, 
‘The Assimilation of Aristotle’s Poetics in Sixteenth-Century Italy in The Cambridge 
History of Literary Criticism, vol. 3 (‘The Renaissance’), edited by G. P. Norton (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1999), 53-65; F. Schneider, Pastoral Drama and Healing in 
Early Modern Italy (Farnham; Burlington, VT: Ashgate, 2010). 

20 Viaremotionis and via moderationis are phrases coined by Francesco Robertello. 
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unjust suffering.?! Later in the sixteenth century, the writer and philologist 
Lorenzo Giacomini (1552-1598), in Sopra la purgazione della tragedia (‘On the 
Cathartic Purification Induced by Tragedy’) — a lecture on the nature of tragic 
catharsis held at the ‘Accademia degli Alterati’ in Florence (1586) — compared 
the effect of theatre catharsis to the action of purgative remedies, which were 
supposed to function by virtue of a natural likeness between the medicament 
and the affected humour. In the same way, argued Giacomini, the tragic poet 
was using pity and fear to treat emotions that were similar in nature to these 
passions.?? Poetic catharsis could therefore transform the affects into healthier 
and nobler states of mind. 

Regardless of whether Ficino was aware or not of any Aristotelian influence, 
the ambiguity of the genitive nadnpatwv remained. Did purgation require a 
purification ‘of’ the passions or a purification ‘from’ the passions? Iamblichus, 
who knew Aristotle’s meaning of catharsis, assigned a relevant role to x&0ap- 
ctc TOY naßnuarwv within the economy of ritual salvation and understood the 
purification process as a thorough cleansing of the passions. Kéfapors nabav 
recurs in other parts of his Reply to Porphyry. In a passage omitted in Ficino's 
translation, Iamblichus had recommended total freedom from the contagion 
of the passions: 


As for the 'expiatory rites’, their purpose is to heal the evil present in the 
terrestrial realm, and to ensure that no deviation or passion manifests 
itself in us. Whether such a result comes about by means of gods or dae- 
mons, the purpose of the rites is to invoke these as helpers and protec- 
tors and saviours, and through them to conjure away all harm emanating 
from influences from the sense-world. There is no way, after all, that those 
who turn aside the assaults of the world of nature and generation can 
achieve this through the employment of passions.?3 


Ficino's editorial decisions are evident in other parts of his translation. In 
Book 1, Chapter 12, for instance, he compresses Iamblichus's longer argument 
into few lines: the soul that reaches the stage of divine contemplation — and 
therefore benefits from the invigorating action of the gods (subit actionem 
vitamque deorum) — transforms a life subject to passions into a condition free 


21 L. Castelvetro, Poetica dAristotele vulgarizzata et sposta (Vienna: Kaspar Stainhofer, 1570), 
164", 383". 

22 L. Giacomini Tebalducci Malespini, De la purgatione de la tragedia, in Orazioni e discorsi 
(Florence: Bartolomeo Sermartelli, 1597), 29-52. 

23 . Iamblichus, Réponse à Porphyre (1, 13), 32-33; On the Mysteries, 55. 
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from emotional bondage. The function of prayers (supplicationes) is to pre- 
pare the soul for the reception of divine power. True prayers are means of self- 
purification, not ways to bend God's will.24 

To recapitulate what has been argued so far, the poles within the cosmic 
circulation of divine energy are vita obnoxia passionibus and vita passionis ex- 
pers, that is, a life subject to the passions and a life that is released from the grip 
of their power. Iamblichus and Ficino differ with respect to the role that one 
should attribute to the purging of the passions: Iamblichus's treatment is more 
drastic, in that the soul has no cognatio with the body, and therefore it has no 
'affinity' with nature and matter; Ficino, who in this case is closer to Plotinus's 
idea that the living body of man has the shadow of a soul, is convinced that, 
depending on the way in which we heal our passions, we can reconnect with 
the seminal reasons scattered in nature, and through them with life, symbols 
andin the end the intellect. As a result, a more charitable view of human emo- 
tions allowed Ficino to reinterpret theurgy as a means of restoring emotional 
balance as well as providing an intellectual vision. 


3 Intelligence and Consciousness between Divine Art (Sacrament) 
and Human Action (Prayer) 


Ficino agrees with Iamblichus in characterizing healing rituals as gifts coming 
from the gods.?5 Being gifts, they are not something that can be demanded 
or stipulated. From a strictly philosophical point of view, the central argu- 
ment in De mysteriis Aegyptiorum can be found in Book 2, Chapter 11, where 
Iamblichus states that a veritable union with God may happen through ritual, 
not knowledge: 


I have laboured this point at some length for this reason: that you not 
believe that all authority over activity in the theurgic rites depends on us, 
or suppose that their genuine performance is assured by the true condi- 
tion of our acts of thinking, or that they are made false by our deception. 
For not even if we know the particular traits that accompany each kind 


24 Ficino, Opera, 1877: ‘Anima supplicationibus ad contemplationem perveniens divinorum 
vitam priorem obnoxiam passionibus transmutat in vitam passionis expertem, dum subit 
actionem vitamque deorum. Quomodo igitur supplicationes nostrae passionibus deos 
tangunt, cum et animas ante passivas reddant a passionibus liberas? Supplicationes ani- 
mum influxui deorum aptum efficiunt: qui et ultro facile pervenit propter divinam amici- 
tiam omnia connectentem. 

25 Iamblichus, Réponse à Porphyre (11, 6), 61-62; On the Mysteries, 99; Ficino, Opera, 11, 1880. 
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have we then hit upon the truth in regard to the performance of sacred 
rites. Effective union certainly never takes place without knowledge, 
but nevertheless it is not identical with it. Thus, divine purity does not 
come about through right knowledge, in the way that bodily purity does 
through chastity, but divine union and purification actually go beyond 
knowledge. Nothing, then, of any qualities in us that are human contrib- 
utes in any way towards the accomplishment of divine transactions.2® 


When it comes to the union with the divine principle, there is a difference 
between intelligence and consciousness: one is the overabundant life of the 
One, the other is anxious and clumsy intentionality. Ficino sums up this point 
very well: operatio religiosa is more effective than human understanding as 
means towards the union with God (ad acquirendam animae cum Deo deificam 
unitatem): ‘The power of sacred rites performed in God’s honour according 
to the rules is so great that they have no less efficacy, even if one does not 
know them, and yet observes them with a pious disposition. It is not intel- 
ligence that unites priests to God, otherwise philosophers would be able to 
reach the deific union.?7 The way in which Ficino interpreted Iamblichus's 
idea of sacred activity (operatio) and understanding (intelligentia) meant that 
religious devotion — Iamblichus's ‘pious disposition’ — could have a salvific ac- 
tion independently of the level of conscious involvement invested by the wor- 
shipper. An exchange of healing energy from divine workers to divine works, 
and vice versa, was the condition that guaranteed the efficacy of the rite, thus 
linking human engagement with reality to a non-human power from heaven. 
This unique means of communication was guaranteed by divine symbols (be 
those talismans or sacraments — talismans, when the embodiment was at its 


26 Iamblichus, Réponse a Porphyre (11, 11), 74-75; On the Mysteries, 15-7 (with slight change 
to the translation). See Ficino, Opera, 11, 1882. On the topic of man’s deification in Ficino’s 
philosophy, see D. J.-J. Robichaud, Plato’s Persona: Marsilio Ficino, Renaissance Humanism, 
and Platonic Traditions (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2018). 

27 Ficino, Opera, 11, 1882: "Porphyrius ait cognitionem quidem divinorum esse rem sacram, 
ignorantiam vero profanam; haec Iamblichus comprobat quia, cum dii per intelligentiam 
agant entia, merito nos per intelligentiam entium placere diis atque probari, sed opera- 
tionem religiosam anteponit intelligentiae, tanquam quae sola sit efficax ad acquiren- 
dam animae cum Deo deificam unitatem. Tanta est virtus sacrorum rite Deo factorum 
ut, etiam si haec ignores, pie tamen observes, non minorem habeant efficaciam. Non 
enim intelligentia coniungit sacrificatores Deo, alioquin philosophi unionem deificam 
reportarent. 
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most material; sacraments, when the divine enactment reached its most spiri- 
tual degree).28 

In his Reply to Porphyry, Iamblichus had stressed the double nature - human 
and divine at once - of the 0eovpyòs/theurgist. For Ficino this meant that a 
priest was a mediator between the natural and the supernatural dimensions of 
reality. As pointed out by Iamblichus, the supernatural power of the theurgist 
lay in his control of the ‘divine symbols’. They were the key to understand why 
a human being could become invested with superhuman powers: 


the whole of theurgy presents a double aspect (tç öAng Beovpyiag Sittév 
¿oti Tpocynpa). On the one hand, it is performed by men, and as such ob- 
serves our natural rank in the universe; but on the other, it controls divine 
symbols (tó 8& xpatuvopevov toîs delos cuvOrjuact), and in virtue of them 
is raised up to union with the higher powers, and directs itself harmoni- 
ously in accordance with their dispensation, which enables it quite prop- 
erly to assume the mantle of the gods. It is in virtue of this distinction, 
then, that the art both naturally invokes the powers from the universe as 
superiors, inasmuch as the invoker is a man, and yet on the other hand 
gives them orders, since it invests itself, by virtue of the ineffable symbols, 
with the hieratic role of the gods.?9 


In Ficino’s reading, Iamblichus's divine and ineffable symbols (cuvOypata/ 
sacramenta) correspond to the sacraments, which, he says, contain within 
themselves a divine power (latet divina potestas). Symbols as sacraments are 
divine intelligence in action, unimpeded by the drudging work of human 
consciousness. They are the opera operata of Christian doctrine, which work 
through Grace: 


There are two figures or appearances (praetexta, tpooyNpata in the origi- 
nal) in a priest, one is human, the other divine. He puts on the divine 
figure through the sacraments, in which the divine power lies hidden. 
This power raises his mind to God and puts it in touch with Him. And 
so, applying the divine figure to his mind, which he can do when he is 
clothed in the godly appearance, he can rule spirits of this kind as their 
superior, even though it is as a human being that he usually invokes and 


28 On talismans, see N. Weill-Parot, Les images astrologiques au Moyen Age et a la 
Renaissance: Spéculations intellectuelles et pratiques magiques (XII*-XV* siècle) (Paris: 
Honoré Champion, 2002). 

29 Iamblichus, Réponse à Porphyre (1v, 2), 137-8; On the Mysteries, 207. 
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questions them, while they are superior to the extent that they are pow- 
ers he invokes from the universe.30 


The power of the symbols/sacraments (cuv@iuata/sacramenta) derives from 
the original unity of God. Through them, man becomes able to connect directly 
with God. At this stage in the theurgic ascent of the mind to God, all divisions 
are thus overcome. ‘If we make any distinction between invoker and invoked, 
says Iamblichus, ‘or commander and commanded, or in general, superior and 
inferior, we are in a way transferring the spirit of opposition to the ungenerated 
goods of the gods.?! Ficino paraphrases and expands on this point as follows: 


The divine works that are performed in sacred rites are not accomplished 
by means of oppositions, as is the case with things subject to generation, 
nor through the difference of the invoking and moving, and through 
motion, as is the case with human affairs. The whole process is instead 
accomplished through identity, union and consent; and once the differ- 
ence is overcome, what acts and what is acted upon by the power of that 
which acts are one simple principle that is everywhere the same.?? 


30 Ficino, Opera, 11, 1892: ‘duplex est in sacerdote figura, sive praetexta: una quidem humana, 
altera vero divina, quam ex sacramentis induit, in quibus latet divina potestas, sursum 
ad divinitatem animum elevans deoque contingens; ideoque figuram divinam adhibens 
animo, quam indutus potest sub praetextu Dei, tanquam superior eiusmodi spiritibus 
imperare, tametsi tanquam homo rogare solet invocans eos, eatenus superiores quatenus 
ab universo invocat potestates.’ On the discussions concerning the complex interplay of 
sacrament and signe efficace during the Middle Ages, see I. Rosier-Catach, La parole ef- 
ficae: Signe, rituel, sacré (Paris: Seuil, 2004). 

31 Iamblichus, Réponse a Porphyre (1v, 3), 139; On the Mysteries, 209. As rightly pointed out 
by Gregory Shaw, Iamblichus's theurgy presupposes a unified view of reality: ‘Theurgy 
was the art of learning how to discover the chöra hidden in the midst of our visceral 
attachments to the world. It was never an attempt to manipulate gods, or to call them 
down, or to achieve some kind of mastery over lower cosmic powers. Such portrayals of 
theurgy place it within a dualist framework, with gods far above the world, as if the goal of 
philosophy and theurgy were to escape from this lower world to enter the Realm of Forms 
unpolluted by materiality. Such dualist conceptions are far from Iamblichean theurgy. 
Theurgy is radically nondual; the theurgic gods are already here. See Shaw, ‘The Chöra of 
the Timaeus and Iamblichean Theurgy, Horizons 3 (2012): 103-129 (114-115). 

32 Ficino, Opera, 11, 1893: Divina igitur opera, quae in sacris explentur non per contrarieta- 
tem huius ad illum, ut generabilia, non per differentiam vocantis moventisve advocatur, 
atque motum transiguntur, sicut humana solent, sed identitate, unione, consensione, id 
totum expletur, et sublata discrepantia, hoc ipsum quod agit et cuius virtute agitur est 
commune ubique aliquid atque simplex. 
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The symbol/sacrament, the very core of the theurgic operation — the divine 
works (divina opera) - is the activation in nature of the original kinship which 
holds all things together in the universe. This activation, though, can only be 
made possible by a force that is ultimately of a transcendent origin. In this way, 
the symbol/sacrament rises to the status of a token of empowerment that re- 
stores in nature the primordial bond between God and humanity. In line with 
the principles of Iamblichus's ontology, the One is beyond all action and rep- 
resentation. Theurgic work, though, being a direct implementation of divine 
intelligence frees humans from the wavering of conscious thinking. Theurgic 
signs have the power to perform their appropriate work ‘by themselves’.33 


4 Conclusion: The Uses of Ritual between Aristotle, Iamblichus, 
Ficino and Warburg 


Ficino’s recovery of the theurgic debate through his translation of Iamblichus's 
Reply to Porphyry was an important event in the early modern reassessment 
of the relationships between magic, religion and philosophy. It was indeed a 
characteristic case of Warburgian return of the demonic. Die Wiederbelebung 
der dämonischen Antike is a rather complex notion in which several strands of 
Warburg’s reflection on Renaissance culture converge. The following are some 
of the strands which are particularly relevant for a better understanding of the 
phenomenon of magical ritual in the early modern period: the nexus of empa- 
thy, imagination and memory (das einfühlende Bildgedächtnis); the polar na- 
ture of images, regarded as carriers of both empathetic contagion and mental 
immunization; the conscious creation of a distance between the self and the 
external world (bewusstes Distanzschaffen zwischen sich und der Aussenwelt); 
and, finally, the notion of aesthetic decontamination (ästhetische Entgiftung), 
through which the mimetic intervention of the artist heals the ‘identifying’ 
and ‘assimilating’ mimesis that is characteristic of the sorcerer's imagination.?^ 
In Warburg's opinion, the return of the demonic in the Renaissance was domi- 
nated by an ambivalent attitude towards late antique theurgy and, more gen- 
erally, towards magic as a cultural phenomenon. On the one hand, the shift 
from Greek rationalism to Hellenistic, Roman and medieval forms of ritual 
control of reality represented for him the recurrent instantiation of a cyclical 
relapse into chaos and disorder. ‘Athens has constantly to be won back again 


33 Iamblichus, Réponse à Porphyre (11, 11), 73; On the Mysteries, 15. 
34 Gombrich, Aby Warburg, 198. 
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from Alexandria, he claimed in his essay on divination in the age of Luther.?5 
On the other hand, the restoration to life of primal demonic forces transcend- 
ed the vagaries of history and indicated a specific hermeneutic pattern based 
on the notion of visual and empathetic memory, whose double-edged nature 
could result either in a dramatic shrinking of the perceptual field of the senses 
or in a vigorous expansion of the mental powers. 

In Warburg's opinion, the most terrifying and crippling feature of the imagi- 
nation consisted in its liability to become so saturated with empathy and fear 
as to dissolve the space created by the mind in its effort to distance itself from 
inner and outer objects. A creative use of the imagination could only lie in the 
ability to keep the self and the world in a balanced tension between empathy 
and detachment. Understood as the domain of imagined immediacy and un- 
mediated identification linking the mind to nature, magic meant for Warburg 
a regressive movement towards one's identification with primeval, inarticulate 
affects. In a lecture given at Gottingen in November 1913, he highlighted the 
vital interplay of emotion and knowledge required by the imagination in its 
attempt to articulate the space of ritual performance: 


That edifice of cosmological ideas according to which man and universe 
affect each other over wide distances according to the laws of harmony 
has lost its sublime spaciousness (Weiträumigkeit). Man and the astral 
symbol shrivel up in the post-classical Middle Ages into a dreary instru- 
ment of sympathetic magic.36 


For Warburg, magical mimesis was therefore a form of pathological identifica- 
tion with reality. By contrast, Ficino looked at magical rituals as yet another 
means of healing the widening gaps of early modern reality, on both an individ- 
ual and a social level. When more than four hundred years later Warburg went 
back to reflect on the same topic, hesitating between Athens and Alexandria, 
he, too, like Iamblichus and Ficino, was confronted with the ambivalent force 
of empathetic imagination, capable of expanding the space of mental rep- 
resentation, while postponing total identification with reality?" And yet he 
branded as the ‘dreary instrument of sympathetic magic’ the ritual apparatus 


35 Warburg, ‘Pagan-Antique Prophecy in Words and Images in the Age of Luther, in The 
Renewal of Pagan Antiquity, 650. 

36 Warburg, as quoted in Gombrich, Aby Warburg, 202. 

37 See Warburg’s words in the planned ‘Introduction’ to Mnemosyne: ‘The conscious cre- 
ation of distance between the self and the external world (bewusstes Distanzschaffen 
zwischen sich and der Aussenwelt) may be called the fundamental act of [human] civili- 
zation (Grundakt menschlicher Zivilisation). Where this gap (Zwischenraum) conditions 
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that Iamblichus had tried to rescue from the objections of Porphyry and that 
Ficino had recovered as a legitimate form of mediation between nature, hu- 
mans and God, in an attempt - perhaps too bold given the ever complicated 
relationships between magic and religion — to read Iamblichus's theurgic signs 
as liturgical sacraments.?® 

If in Warburg’s interpretation theurgy remained an instantiation of 
‘Alexandrian’ spurious and impersonal mimesis, Ficino had a different agenda 
in his rediscovery of theurgic wisdom. In this chapter, I have used the adjective 
‘healing’ in a broadly philosophical sense, to denote a far-reaching commit- 
ment among fifteenth- and sixteenth-century philosophers, theologians and 
religious reformers to restore the spiritual well-being of an ailing humanity and 
to mend the major divisions of the time (principal among them, the division 
between God, the human mind and reality). One of the reasons behind their 
interest in (or alarm towards) magical rituals was certainly the promise made 
by magic to heal the yawning gaps of early modern reality, in both individu- 
al and collective terms. Taking my cue from Ficino’s reading of Iamblichus's 
Reply to Porphyry’s magical queries, in this chapter I have explored the extent 
to which Ficino, while shunning the two extremes represented by religious or- 
thodoxy and mystical Averroism, tried to defend the philosophical significance 
of rituals (including magical ones) as legitimate forms of mediation between 
nature, humans and God.3? 

As pointed out in the first part of this chapter, ritual is an aspect of 
Renaissance culture on which Warburg provided a number of inspiring views 
which are still relevant today. Some of these views are clearly redolent of the 
time in which they were formulated. They concern the difference between 
logic (seen as a faculty of rational distinction) and magic (as a source of irra- 
tional coalescence).4° When Ernst Gombrich wrote his biography of Warburg, 


artistic creativity, this awareness of distance (Distanzbewusstsein) can achieve a lasting 
social function’ (as quoted in Gombrich, Aby Warburg, 288). 

38 Giglioni, ‘Theurgy and Philosophy, 23-30. 

39 On Ficino’s attitude towards Averroism, see J. Hankins, ‘Monstrous Melancholy: Ficino 
and the Physiological Causes of Atheism, in Laus Platonici Philosophi: Marsilio Ficino 
and His Influence, edited by S. Clucas, P. J. Forshaw and V. Rees (Leiden: Brill, 2011), 25-43; 
M. J. B. Allen, ‘Marsilio Ficino on Saturn, the Plotinian Mind, and the Monster of Averroes; 
in Renaissance Averroism and Its Aftermath: Arabic Philosophy in Early Modern Europe, 
edited by A. Akasoy and G. Giglioni (Dordrecht: Springer, 2013), 81-97. 

40 Warburg, as quoted in Gombrich, Aby Warburg, 208: ‘Logic, which creates the space 
(Denkraum) between man and the external world by means of discursive and distinc- 
tive conceptual signs, and Magic, which destroys that very space through superstitious 
practices that confuse man and the external world and create imagined or practical links 
between them’ 
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he interpreted the latter’s involvement with pre-modern and early modern 
theories of magic and astrology as part of a more comprehensive interpreta- 
tion of historical change.‘ In Gombrich's view, dewpia rather than Geoupyia 
was the most effective solution. In looking for remedies that could preserve the 
human mind from the assault of the most ancestral fears, Gombrich character- 
ized Warburg’s ‘search for beauty’ as the best antidote against magical practice. 
‘Where there is contemplation there is no fear; he stated.*? Gombrich was re- 
ferring to Warburg's notion of ‘aesthetic decontamination’ mentioned above.^? 
Rediscovered by artists and philosophers, the classical deities of Graeco-Roman 
antiquity were seen by Warburg as agents of purification, ‘cleansed of their de- 
monic poison’ by the virtues of aesthetic contemplation.** Gombrich insisted 
that Warburg’s views on art, magic and religious rite implied a process of aes- 
thetic detoxification, in which the imagination could rise to become a force of 
inner enlightenment and liberation from the dark forces of primitive assimila- 
tion with objects and other sources of unsettling otherness. This kind of lib- 
eration premised on aesthetic contemplation, however, was precarious, always 
hostage to fortune: ‘Primitive anthropomorphic mentality can be subjected to 
artistic sublimation but it cannot so easily be eliminated.* 

In Section 2 of this chapter we have seen how the rediscovery of Aristotle's 
Poetics between the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries added a few essential 
elements to the debate over sacred ritual and spiritual purification. In that 
work, Aristotle had tackled the issue of aesthetic catharsis. Certainly not by 
accident, he also had highlighted the importance of the emotions of fear and 
empathy, and the response to that particular /ocus had been resounding in the 
Renaissance. Here it is worth adding that in the philosophical discussions fol- 
lowing the edition and publication of the Poetics during the sixteenth century, 
with all their aesthetic, ethical and political implications, not a few authors 
realized that Aristotle’s emphasis on the poet’s ability to imagine possible 
fictional situations (the eixdc, the likely) — rather than the description of real 
states of things by historians — was closely related to the question of produc- 
tive and healing catharses. As pointed out by Iamblichus, in the key passage 
mentioned above, cleansing of emotions through theatre representations was 
evidence that the passions needed to undergo forms of ritualistic release in 
order to be purified by theurgic ascent. Ficino, who wasn't entirely aware of 


41 Gombrich, Aby Warburg, 199. 


42 Ibid, 203. 
43 Ibid.,198. 
44 Ibid., 209. 


45 lbid. 211,212. 
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Aristotle’s views on drama and the ever expanding horizons of aesthetic fic- 
tion, interpreted Iamblichus's reference to theatre as a simile meant to rein- 
force the thesis that a truly pious disposition should avoid ritual excess and put 
passions to good use. 

According to Ficino, the most significant use one could make of a theurgic 
treatment of the passions was the healing of the many rifts dividing the ailing 
body of European Christianity at the turn of the fifteenth century.^9$ Among 
other things, prisca theologia meant for him the recovery of the conciliatory 
spirit of some of the early Church Fathers, who had tried to harmonize the 
liturgical practice of Christianity with the cultic rites of Greek antiquity. At a 
time when, for instance, such a syncretic medley as the Sibylline Oracles were 
being rediscovered after they had been assembled together at different peri- 
ods during the Hellenistic era by pagan, Jewish and Christian authors, ritual 
diversity was seen by several scholars as a means of extending the boundaries 
of religious revelation.*’” To be sure, with its emphasis on material rites and 
disquieting symbols, theurgy had also been perceived, from Augustine on, as a 
repository of superstitions infecting both philosophy and Christianity. And yet 
the sophisticated meditation on the status of theurgic accoutrements (images, 
objects and signs) provided by the Platonist philosophers of Late Antiquity 
could also be read in terms of sacramental mediation, with salutary and con- 
ciliatory effects in times of religious conflict and unrest. 

Gregory Shaw, the historian of philosophy who more than any other has 
contributed to demonstrating the philosophical significance of Platonic theur- 
gy, has recently provided a fitting definition of Iamblichean theurgy as ‘divine 
activity communally shared48 It presupposes the idea of shared knowledge in 
which different forms of ritual initiation contribute to the distribution of 


46 On the complex interplay of philosophy and religion in Ficino, see J. Hankins, 
‘Marsilio Ficino and the Religion of the Philosophers, Rinascimento 48 (2008), 101-21; 
M. J. B. Allen, ‘At Variance: Marsilio Ficino, Platonism and Heresy, in Platonism at the 
Origins of Modernity: Studies on Platonism and Early Modern Philosophy, edited by 
D. Hedley and S. Hutton (Dordrecht: Springer, 2008), 31-44; Id., Marsilio Ficino’s Last 
Great Achievement: His Commentaries on the Mystical Theology and the Divine Names 
of Dionysius the Areopagite, Rinascimento 54 (2014): 51-67; V. Rees, ‘Philosophy on the 
Defensive: Marsilio Ficino’s Response in a Time of Religious Turmoil, in this volume. 
On Ficino’s engagement with Augustine and the Augustinian tradition, see Robichaud, 
Plato’s Persona. 

47 On the recovery of the Sibylline tradition during the Renaissance, see now F. Schulze- 
Feldmann, Reforming Sibyls: Change in Religious Belief and the Sibylline Tradition between 
the Middle Ages and the Early Modern Period, PhD Thesis (London: The Warburg Institute, 
2018). 

48 Shaw, ‘Preface to the Second Edition, in Theurgy and the Soul, xx. 
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divine energy independently of differences in social status and knowledge, and 
not restricted to the philosophically or theologically savvy. For Ficino, too, the 
principles of Iamblichean theurgy conveyed a type of ‘demiurgic’ spirituality 
that could be harmonized with the Christian theology of the Incarnation. This 
use of theurgic wisdom justified the idea of a continuity between the sphere 
of divine craftsmanship and the world of nature as a whole. Understood as a 
practice of philosophical purification (votis incumbere), theurgy was therefore 
for Ficino a most sublime act of religious devotion. In line with Iamblichus's 
Reply to Porphyry, he recognized the variety of religious experience as an amal- 
gam of historical and material knowledge that the soul needed in its return to 
divine unity. As he explained in his Compendium on Plato's Timaeus, pagan 
antiquity had reached the summit of contemplative bliss with the Chaldeans, 
who had managed to concentrate the diversity of ritual practices into a form of 
coherent theological and philosophical monotheism: 


We know very well that, among all nations, the ones who were the most 
distinguished in wisdom devoted themselves to the practice of divine 
vows, especially the Brahmins among the Indians, the Magi among the 
Persians and the theologians among the Greeks. The Chaldeans, however, 
worshipped yet another entity, for they worshipped the very power of the 
celestial gods and, using one name, they called it 'God'4? 
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CHAPTER 4 


A Platonic Light Metaphysics between 
St Augustine and Ficino: Girolamo Seripando’s 
Quaestiones CIX de re philosophico-theologica 


Angelo Maria Vitale 


1 Seripando and the Platonic School of Giles of Viterbo 


Over the course of the past decade, there has been a growing interest in the 
Platonic school founded within the order of the Augustinian Hermits by Giles 
of Viterbo (1469-1532) at the beginning of the sixteenth century. The publica- 
tion of Giles’ Commentary on the Sentences of Petrus Lombardus ‘ad mentem 
Platonis,! the school’s main text, is evidence of this interest, as is the publi- 
cation of authoritative and comprehensive reconstructions of Giles’ school 
and the research carried out into the leading figures of Giles’ circle.? The 
school - which ceased to be active in the period immediately previous to the 


1 Giles of Viterbo, The Commentary on the Sentences of Petrus Lombardus, edited by D. Nodes 
(Leiden: Brill, 2010). I wish to thank Valery Rees and Anna Corrias for their helpful sugges- 
tions and I am grateful to Maurizio Cambi and Francesco Piro for their comments on an 
earlier draft of this paper. I should also like to express my gratitude to Petr Parma for his 
invaluable linguistic advice. 

2 Foran overall reconstruction of Giles’ school, see J. Monfasani, ‘The Augustinian Platonists, 
in Marsilio Ficino: Fonti, testi, fortuna, edited by S. Gentile and S. Toussaint (Rome: Edizioni 
di Storia e Letteratura, 2006), 319-37; A. M. Vitale, ‘Platone come “Moses Atticus” nella scuola 
platonico-agostiniana del Cinquecento, in Princeps Philosophorum: Platone nell’Occidente 
tardo-antico, medievale e umanistico, edited by M. Borriello and A. M. Vitale (Rome: Città 
Nuova, 2016), 481-92. Among studies focused on the individual representatives of the school, 
in particular on Giles himself and on Nicolaus Scutellius, see Monfasani, Nicolaus Scutellius 
(Florence: Olschki, 2005); Id., ‘Giles of Viterbo as Alter Orpheus, in Forme del neoplatonismo: 
Dalleredita ficiniana ai platonici di Cambridge, edited by L. Simonutti (Florence: Olschki, 
2007), 97-115; G. Savarese, Un frate neoplatonico e il Rinascimento a Roma: Studi su Egidio da 
Viterbo (Rome: Roma nel Rinascimento, 2012); M. Chiabò, R. Ronzani and A. M. Vitale (eds.), 
Egidio da Viterbo cardinale agostiniano tra Roma e l'Europa del Rinascimento (Rome: Centro 
Culturale Agostiniano-Roma nel Rinascimento, 2014). 
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Council of Trent — represents, to use the words of Eugenio Garin, a ‘Ficinian 
Scholasticism'? 

It is worthy of note that the first attempt to reconstruct the sixteenth- 
century Platonic-Augustinian school — reliable to this day - is contained in 
the renowned 1937 study of the Neapolitan friar Girolamo Seripando by 
Hubert Jedin.* Seripando (1492-1563) occupies a unique position in the his- 
tory of Giles' circle. Together with Nicolaus Scutellius he was the most faith- 
ful of Giles' disciples, owing to Giles his classical training and his ascent to 
the higher ranks of the Augustinian order. Until the late 1530s he was also ac- 
tively engaged in developing the eclectic Platonism of his master and in pro- 
moting its diffusion within and outside the order. The eve of the Council of 
Trent, at which he was a leading figure, marked a turning point in Seripando's 
thought: he overcame his youthful Platonism and developed a mature Pauline 
theology by appraising critically his previous experience in Giles' circle — 
that 'theological experiment' that had been meant to construct an orthodox 
Christian Platonism.® 


3 E.Garin, Storia della filosofia italiana, 3 vols (Turin: Einaudi, 1966), 1, 425; English translation 
by G. Pinton: History of Italian Philosophy, 3 vols (Amsterdam and New York: Rodopi, 2008), 
I, 273. 

4 H.Jedin, Girolamo Seripando: Sein Leben und Denken im Geisteskampf des 16. Jahrhunderts, 2 
vols (Würzburg: Rita Verlag, 1937); partial English translation by F. C. Eckhoff, Papal Legate 
at the Council of Trent: Cardinal Seripando (St. Louis and London: Herder, 1947); complete 
Italian translation with an exhaustive bibliography of primary and secondary works by 
G. Colombi and A. M. Vitale: Girolamo Seripando: La sua vita e il suo pensiero nel fermento 
spirituale del XVI secolo, 2 vols (Brescia: Morcelliana, 2016). 

5 The diffusion of humanistic Platonism in Spain during the sixteenth century, in which 
Seripando played an important role, has been the subject of several studies. See, for example, 
E. Fosalba Vela, ‘Sobre la relación de Garcilaso con Antonio Tilesio y el círculo de los herma- 
nos Seripando, Cuadernos de Filología Italiana 19 (2012): 131-44. See also K. A. Kottman, Law 
and Apocalypse: The Moral Thought of Luis de León (1527?-1591) (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1972), 98. 
It should be noted that it was through Ficino's writings and translations that Spain became 
such a fertile ground for the diffusion of this Platonism. On this topic, see S. Byrne, Ficino in 
Spain (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2015). 

6 On Seripando’s progression from the youthful Platonism of the 1520s and 1530s to the anti- 
Lutheran Pauline theology of the 1540s and 1550s, see Monfasani, ‘The Augustinian Platonists, 
319 and 336-37. On the crisis of Renaissance optimism in the Platonic school of Giles, see 
M. Deramaix, ‘Spes illae magnae: Girolamo Seripando lecteur et juge de l’Historia viginti 
saeculorum de Gilles de Viterbe; Annali dell'Istituto Universitario Orientale di Napoli (sezione 
filologico-letteraria), 27 (2005): 209-37; A. M. Vitale, 'A un crocevia filosofico-teologico: La 
scuola platonico-agostiniana del Cinquecento a ottant'anni dalle ricerche di Hubert Jedin; in 
Ritornare a Trento: Tracce agostiniane sulle strade del concilio Tridentino, edited by S. Zeni and 
C. Curzel (Bologna: EDB, 2016), 71-85, especially 8o ff. 
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Although the complex figure of Seripando has been examined extensively 
in an historical and ecclesiastical context, very little research has been devoted 
to him as a humanist and a Platonist. Moreover, the works belonging to his 
Platonic period remain unpublished.? 

Seripando’s approach to Neapolitan humanism, best represented by 
Giovanni Pontano and Jacopo Sannazaro, as well as his approach to the 
Platonic tradition are unmistakably influenced by Giles whom he met in 
Naples in the first decade of the sixteenth century. It was thanks to Giles that 
Seripando first came into contact with Pontano's circle, although his brother, 
Antonio, was already a member of it.9 Giles had been a member of Pontano’s 
literary circle since 1498 and it was he who steered the group towards a closer 
integration of Christian truth with classical models, those of Cicero and Virgil 
in particular? For Giles, however, the search for a harmonious relationship 
between pagan culture and the message of the Gospel was more than a mere 
literary need. His aim was to build a new Christian apologetics, as is shown in 
his unfinished masterpiece, the Commentary on the Sentences. As noted so 
effectively by Eugenio Garin on several occasions, the model for this apologet- 
ics was Ficino’s Platonism, with its proposition of an uninterrupted tradition 


7 For a complete bibliography on Seripando from 1937 (the year of the publication of Jedin's 
study) to the present day, see Vitale, ‘Materiali per lo studio della figura e dell’opera di 
Girolamo Seripando: Bibliografia ragionata delle opere e della letteratura secondaria dal 
1937, Analecta Augustiniana 74 (2011): 9-67. 

8 The only exceptions are the three quaestiones on divine nature dated between 1528 and 
1536 (Naples, Biblioteca Nazionale, Ms. v111 E 40, ff. 1-14) published by Vitale, ‘Between 
“christiana religio” and “gentilium doctrina”: Three Quaestiones on Divine Nature by 
Girolamo Seripando, Analecta Augustiniana 76 (2013): 101-30; and a treatise from the 
same period, also published by Vitale, Il De summo bono di Girolamo Seripando tra uman- 
esimo meridionale e tradizione platonica (Rome: Stamen, 2016). 

9 On the context of Neapolitan humanism and on Antonio and Girolamo Seripando as hu- 
manists, see M. Fuiano, Insegnamento e cultura a Napoli nel Rinascimento II: La scuola 
del Pucci e Antonio Seripando, Atti dell'Accademia Pontaniana 19 (1970): 197-292, reprint- 
ed in Insegnamento e cultura a Napoli nel Rinascimento (Naples: Libreria Scientifica 
Editrice, 1971), 61-128; and C. Vecce, ‘Postillati di Antonio Seripando, in Parrhasiana II: 
Atti del II seminario di studi su manoscritti medievali e umanistici della Biblioteca Nazionale 
di Napoli, edited by G. Abbamonte, L. Gualdo Rosa, and L. Munzi, Annali dell'Istituto 
Universitario Orientale di Napoli (sezione filologico-letteraria) 24 (2002): 53-64. 

10 For Giles’ relations with Neapolitan humanists, see F. Fiorentino, ‘Egidio da Viterbo 
ed i Pontaniani di Napoli, in Il risorgimento filosofico nel Quattrocento (Naples: Forni, 
2013), 251—74; F. Tateo, Egidio da Viterbo fra Sant'Agostino e Giovanni Pontano (il dialogo 
Aegidius) (Rome: Roma nel Rinascimento, 2000); M. Deramaix, ‘La genèse du De partu 
Virginis de Jacopo Sannazaro et trois églogues inédites de Gilles de Viterbe; Mélanges de 
l'École francaise de Rome, Moyen Age 1 (1990): 173-276. 
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leading from the prisca theologia of Zoroaster, Hermes Trismegistus, Orpheus, 
Aglaophemus, Pythagoras, and Plato, to Christian truth." 

Seripando’s writings prior to 1530s can thus be traced back to the Platonic 
view elaborated within the school of Giles. The corpus of the 109 Quaestiones 
de re philosophico-theologica is the most representative work from this phase 
of Seripando’s activity. 


2 The Symbolism of Light as a Metaphysical Framework for the 
Quaestiones 


The Quaestiones can be found in the first two manuscripts of the In memoriae 
subsidium collection.” The first manuscript was completed in 1530, and the 
second in 1531. Both, as Jedin convincingly points out, are based on Seripando’s 
previous works.!3 The first manuscript deals mainly with philosophical themes 
such as the structure of the intelligible world, the relationship between the 
sensible world and the intelligible world, the theory of knowledge, the struc- 
ture and functions of the soul, and the influence of the planets on the human 
soul. The second manuscript, although it is a product of the same motiva- 
tions, is devoted to more theological themes such as the names of God, the 
Incarnation, original sin, and the role played by grace in the salvation of man. 
The analysis that follows refers mainly to the first of the two manuscripts. 
With the exception of Jedin’s general description of the content of the 
Quaestiones,!* Francois Secret was the only scholar to examine the whole cor- 
pus of the work in order to supplement Jedin's description.!5 In his publications 


11 See, for example, E. Garin, Medioevo e Rinascimento: Studi e ricerche (Bari: Laterza, 
19843), 287; Id., L'Umanesimo italiano: Filosofia e vita civile nel Rinascimento (Bari: Laterza, 
19933), 131. For Giles’ relationship with Ficino, see also A. M. Voci, ‘Marsilio Ficino ed 
Egidio da Viterbo, in Marsilio Ficino e il ritorno di Platone: Studi e documenti, edited by 
G. C. Garfagnini, 2 vols (Florence: Olschki, 1986), 11, 477-508. 

12 Naples, Biblioteca Nazionale, MS. VIII AA 21 and MS. VIII AA 22. The In memoriae sub- 
sidium collection consists of a total of six manuscripts written between 1530 and 1560. 
For a description of the first two manuscripts and a complete list of the 109 Quaestiones, 
see Jedin, Girolamo Seripando, 11, 404-06; Italian translation, 11, 958-60. 

13 Jedin, Girolamo Seripando, 11, 418; Italian translation, 11, 970. 

14 Jedin, Girolamo Seripando, 1, 43 f£; Italian translation, 1, 69 ff. 

15 F. Secret, ‘Girolamo Seripando et la Kabbale, Rinascimento 14 (1963): 251-68. See also Id., 
‘Notes sur Egidio da Viterbo I: Une lettre oubliée de G. Seripando sur l’Historia xx saecu- 
lorum d'Egidio da Viterbo, Augustiniana 15 (1965): 68-69. For an overview of Renaissance 
Christian cabalists, including both Giles of Viterbo and Girolamo Seripando, see Id., Les 
Kabbalistes chrétiens de la Renaissance (Paris: Dunod, 1964). 
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of the 1960s, Secret reconstructed Seripando’s cabalistic interests and his rela- 
tionship to Renaissance Christian Cabalists, such as his master Giles of Viterbo, 
Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, Francesco Zorzi, and Johannes Reuchlin, to 
name but a few. Although Secret’s studies made a significant contribution 
to our knowledge of the Quaestiones, the relationship of the latter to works 
of Christian Cabala, whether direct or indirect, is not as central to the work 
of Seripando as it is to that of Giles. Indeed, although of interest, it does not 
provide an interpretative key to the multifarious material contained in those 
two manuscripts. 

In the search for an interpretative key, it may be expedient to analyse the 
themes of the sun and light. These occur systematically and seem to constitute 
the framework within which the various aspects of the Quaestiones — onto- 
logical, theological, epistemological, psychological - find their most authentic 
meaning. As will be shown, Ficino’s mediation in filtering the themes and is- 
sues present in ancient Platonism needs to be considered alongside the specu- 
lative tradition of the Augustinian order in order to gain a full understanding 
of the framework of the Quaestiones.!6 

First and foremost, it should be noted that it is specifically Ficino’s Platonism, 
with its underlying continuity between the teachings of the ‘ancient sages’ 
(veteres sapientes) and Christian truths, that provides a key for understand- 
ing the Quaestiones. Ficino’s model, the preeminent point of reference for 
sixteenth-century Platonism, sees the Platonic tradition as unitary and organic. 
For Ficino, the whole Platonic tradition was properly viewed as a ‘unified his- 
torical phenomenon’, to use Stephen Gersh’s description of Latin Platonism 
in general.!” From this perspective, the Quaestiones recover a tradition that 
spans Plato, Plotinus, Iamblichus, Proclus, Julian the Apostate, Macrobius, St. 
Augustine, Dionysus the Areopagite, Anselm of Canterbury, Nicholas of Cusa, 
Bessarion, and, of course, Ficino himself. 

The symbolism of light unifies the entire corpus of the Quaestiones and 
is based on an assumption that is typical of a negative theology of Platonic 
derivation: the unknowable and ineffable character of the divine. There 
are numerous quotations taken from the entire Corpus Dionysianum, as 
the unknowable character of the divine in the works of Seripando follows 


16 On the topic of sun and light in Ficino, see C. Vasoli, ‘Su alcuni temi della “filosofia della 
luce” nel Rinascimento: Ficino (De sole e De lumine) e Patrizi (L. I della Panaugia), Annali 
della Facoltà di Lettere e Filosofia dell’Università di Cagliari, 46 (1988): 63-89. Most recently 
see W. Scheuermann-Peilicke, Licht und Liebe: Lichtmetapher und Metaphysik bei Marsilio 
Ficino (Hildesheim: Olms, 2000); A. Rabassini, “Amicus lucis”: Considerazioni sul tema 
della luce in Marsilio Ficino, in Marsilio Ficino: Fonti, testi, fortuna, 255-94. 

17 S. Gersh, Middle Platonism and Neoplatonism: The Latin Tradition, 2 vols (Notre Dame: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1986), 1, 41. 
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closely the approach of the negative theology of Dyonisius the Areopagite.!® 
Seripando summarizes this negative approach in his phrase: ‘It is impossible 
to know what God is"? In another work of the same period, Seripando ex- 
presses the inability of man to comprehend the divine perhaps even more 
clearly when he states: ‘Through the magnitude of its own refulgence, divinity 
shuns human sight.2° This approach, which relies on negations, is neverthe- 
less systematically matched by a path based on analogies (comparationes) 
in the Quaestiones. In his discussion of the divine using both negations and 
analogies, particular attention should be paid to the analogies that use light 
and the sun. The analogy of light is the preferred means by which to approach 
the divine. Impossible though it is to know what God is, ‘it is difficult but not 
impossible to know what light is.?! 

The privileged role of the God-Sun analogy (comparatio solis ad Deum) as 
well as of the symbolism of light in general that is expressed in Seripando’s 
Quaestiones, denotes an interrelationship between the various elements of re- 
ality where the symbol, the light, is a real manifestation of the symbolized. 
This pattern can be found in Ficino’s works, too. Indeed, as noted by Paul Oskar 
Kristeller, symbolic relationships in Ficino do not have an arbitrary or purely 
conventional character, but reveal relationships of an authentically ontologi- 
cal nature.” The symbols, therefore, deal with the very nature of being. This 
aspect of the symbolism of light becomes explicit in a long passage in which 
Seripando defines the privileged relationship between ‘visible light’ (lumen 
visibilis) and ‘intelligible light’ (lumen intelligibilis): 


The intelligible is compared to the visible, that is to light, both because 
it is instantly effective — indeed, it illuminates instantly and elicits sight, 


18 On the references to Dyonisius the Areopagite’s negative theology in Seripando's early 
works, see Jedin, Girolamo Seripando, 1, 54; Italian translation, 1, 94. 

19 MS. VIII AA 21, f. 230": ‘Dico quod cognoscere quid sit Deus impossibile est’ 

20 MS.VIIIE 40, f. 18": Refugit enim prorsus humanam aciem fulgoris magnitudine divinitas. 

21  MS.VIII AA 21, f. 2307: ‘Cognoscere quid sit lux non est impossibile, sed difficile" We can find 
the same path based on light analogies in the writings of Dionysius too: see A. M. Ritter, 
‘Die Lichtmetaphorik bei Dionysius Ps.-Areopagita und in seinem Wirkbereich, in 
Metapher und Wirklichkeit: Die Logik der Bildhaftigkeit im Reden von Gott, Mensch und 
Natur, edited by R. Bernhardt and U. Link-Wieczorek (Góttingen: Vandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht, 1999), 164-78. 

22 P. O. Kristeller, The Philosophy of Marsilio Ficino, translated by V. Conant (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1943, repr. Gloucester, MA: Smith, 1964), 93-94: according to 
Ficino symbols and metaphors are ‘not merely suggested by thinking, but correspond ‘to 
a real relationship existing among objects. [...] In Ficino’s metaphors there is evidently a 
new, ontological element, and underneath the external connection of concepts is hidden 
an internal symbolism of things. 
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and for longer than other sensibles do with their respective senses — 
and because order and connection are found between the visibles and 
their origin, similar to that which exists between the intelligibles and 
their origin; an order that is sought in vain in other sensibles. The vis- 
ible principle, namely the sun, sees in the most perfect fashion, for the 
visual strength is at its highest in the solar eye, as is agreed by Orpheus, 
Plotinus, and Julian the Platonist. It is also the cause behind the existence 
of all that is seen, on which Plato says, ‘You will certainly say, I think, 
that the sun provides not only the power of visibility in all things that are 
seen, but also generates them’ [Resp. 509b]. It is also the cause through 
which those endowed with sight see and those things which are objects 
of vision are seen. Whence Plato says, ‘Its light brings it about that our 
sight discerns so well and that objects of sight are discerned by the eyes’ 
[Resp. 508a]. This order, this connection, and this dependence [on the 
Principle] are not found among other sensibles, but only among intel- 
ligibles. For the Principle, i.e. God, knows supremely because he knows 
everything uninterruptedly and simultaneously; he confers the power 
of knowing to the Intelligences, and existence and the power of being 
known to the intelligibles. Whence Plato says, ‘That, therefore, which 
endows with truth those things which are known and provides those 
capable of knowing with the ability to know is called the idea of good, 
and is the cause of knowledge and truth as perceived by the intellect’ 
[ Resp. 508e]. The comparison is therefore clear. It follows from it that the 
properties of visible light are accordant with the properties of the intel- 
ligible light.23 


MS. VIII AA 21, ff. 125—126": ‘Intelligibile comparatur visibili seu lumini, tum quia 
efficacissimum - nam momento illuminat movetque visum et longius quam coetera sen- 
sibilia suos sensus -, tum quod ordo quidam et connexio reperitur inter visibilia cum 
suo primo, similis illi, qui est inter intelligibilia cum suo primo, qui quidem ordo in sen- 
sibilibus ceteris frustra requiretur. Primum visibile, sol vi[delicet], perfectissime videt, 
nam vis visiva in oculo solari maxime viget, ut placuit Orpheo, Plotino, Juliano Platonico. 
Est etiam causa essendi omnibus, quae videntur, de quo Platon: Solem quidem dices, ut 
arbitror, his quae videntur non modo videndi praebere potentiam, verum etiam genera- 
tionem. Est et causa, ut videntes videant videanturque ea, quae videntur. Unde Platon: 
Cuius lumen efficit, ut et visus noster quam optime cernat, et oculis obiecta cernantur. 
Hic ordo, haec connexio et dependentia in ceteris sensibilibus non reperitur sed tantum 
in intellectibilibus. Primum namque, i.e. Deus maxime intelligit, quia semper et simul 
omnia; dat intelligere intelligentibus et esse atque intelligi intelligibilibus. Unde Platon: 
Illud igitur, quod veritatem illis, quae intelliguntur, praebet, et intelligendi vim ad intel- 
ligendum porrigit, boni ideam esse dicito, scientiae et veritatis, quae per intellectum 
percipitur, causam. Patet itaque comparatio. Ex qua sequitur, quod proprietates luminis 
visibilis intelligibilis luminis proprietatibus sunt conformes: 
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It is worth noting that Seripando’s references here are to the sixth book of 
Plato’s Republic: the founding text of the solar symbolism that characterizes the 
entire Platonic tradition to which all the authors he refers to (Orpheus, Plotinus, 
Julian) belong?^ Although Seripando relies on classical Platonic sources, 
Ficino is an invaluable aid to us in understanding the passage above. The over- 
all formulation of the passage - the contemplation of the invisible through the 
visible, of the intelligible through the sensible, through the sun which is a vis- 
ible image of God - echoes Ficino’s teaching. Indeed, there is an exact match 
with the analogical and anagogical structure of Ficino’s short treatise De sole 
(1493), according to which the ascent from the ‘visible light’ (lux manifesta) 
to the ‘hidden light of God’ cannot be apprehended by reasoning (rationes) 
but only by similitudes or analogies (comparationes).?5 It is emblematic that 
in the De sole we should also find the anagogic interpretation of the episode of 
Socrates who contemplates God (supercaelestis Sol) through the ‘heavenly sun’ 
(caelestis Sol).26 In the Quaestiones, as well as in other works by Seripando of 
the same period, Socrates is described as viewing the ‘visible sun’ (visibilis Sol) 
as the image of God’ (imago Det).2” However, although the episode is used by 
Seripando to support an anagogic understanding of the sun and light, following 
Ficino’s model, it is clearly also interpreted through his Augustinian heritage. 
The image of Socrates contemplating the sun is associated with the contro- 
versy that St. Augustine wages against the Manicheans in his Contra Faustum 
Manichaeum, in which the Church Father vindicates the incorporeal nature of 
God against the Manichean conflation of God with the earthly sun.?8 


24 On the solar symbolism in the authors cited by Seripando, see M. C. De Vita, ‘Il Bene/ 
Sole nell’esegesi neoplatonica: Giamblico, Giuliano e Inno a Helios Re, Rivista di Filosofia 
Neo-Scolastica, 2 (2013): 275-95; M. Abbate, ‘La fonte originaria della luce intelligibile sec- 
ondo l'ermeneutica platonica, in Princeps Philosophorum: Platone nell'Occidente tardo- 
antico, medievale e umanistico, edited by M. Borriello and A. M. Vitale (Rome: Città Nuova, 
2016), 53-65. 

25 Ficino, De sole, 1, in Prosatori latini del Quattrocento, edited and translated by E. Garin 
(Naples: Riccardo Ricciardi Editore, 1952), 970. 

26 Ficino, De sole, X111, 1006: ‘Id certe ausim affirmare, Socratem in eo mentis excessu non 
Solem quidem hunc admiratum fuisse, sed alterum. [...] Socrates igitur Sole caelesti non- 
nunquam admonitus, Solemque inde supercaelestem auguratus, et illius maiestatem 
contemplabatur attentior [...] The episode can be found in Plato, Symposium, 220 c-d; 
Aulus Gellius, Noctes Atticae, 11, 1, 1-5; Diogenes Laértius, Vitae philosophorum, 11, v, 23. 

27 See, for example, MS. VIII AA 21, ff. 227-230" (‘[...] Dico quod ipse solem hunc visibilem 
non admirabatur, nisi tamquam Dei imaginem". Here Seripando refers expressly to the 
De sole. See also Ms. VIII E 40, ff. 57-5", in Vitale, Between "christiana religio" and “gen- 
tilium doctrina," 18. 

28 Augustine, Contra Faustum Manichaeum, 14, n, in Opera omnia, 16 vols, edited by 
J.-P. Migne (Paris: Garnier, 1841-77), VIII, 300. 
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Furthermore, at the start of the long passage quoted above, Seripando's 
reference to the light (lumen) which propagates ‘instantly’ (momento) can be 
linked to the conception of the incorporeal nature of light. Seripando writes 
elsewhere in the Quaestiones: 


[Light is] sudden, for it does not come to us from the sun over time the 
way sound does from the place where it is generated [...] It is extremely 
wide, for it expands very easily into everything and fills everything; it 
is very slender for it penetrates without damaging certain bodies such 
as glass and crystal: from the diaphanous it derives splendour, from the 
opaque, colour, and from both, its movement, quantity and shape.?9 


Due to its incorporeal nature, light radiates instantly and, without being altered 
in any way, penetrates matter and generates shapes and colours. The theme of 
the incorporeality of light has a rich and sophisticated tradition from Aristotle 
to Plotinus,?° and culminates in the work of Ficino. Seripando’s indebtedness 
to Ficino is manifest: arguments similar to those in the Quaestiones may also 
be found in Ficino’s works, such as De amore, De sole and, above all, De lumine 
(1493).?! The latter also expounds the idea of an ‘omnicoloured’ (omnicolor) 
light which then generates colours by means of a ‘participation’ (communica- 
tio) in material phenomena.?? 

For Seripando, just as for Ficino, God makes himself visible by means of 
the incorporeal light of the sun. In the explanation of the Pythagorean maxim 
which holds that ‘one should not speak of God without light,33 the Augustinian 
friar defines the visible sun as a ‘mirror’ (speculum) of God and the light as the 
tool by which he reveals himself to man: 


29 MS. VIII AA 21, f. 330": '[Lux est] subita, nam a sole ad nos non provenit in tempore, velut 
sonus a locu in quo fit. [...] Latissima, nam per omnia dilatatur impletque omnia facil- 
lime. Lenissima, nam corpora quaedam, ut vitrum et chrystallum, sine offensione pen- 
etrat: habet a dyaphano nitorem, ab opaco colorem, ab utroque motum, quantitatem, 
figuram. 

30 On the incorporeality of light, see Aristotle, De anima, 418b; Plotinus, Enneads, v1.7.36. 

31 On the incorporeality of light in Ficino see, for example, De amore, v.4, in Commentaire 
sur le Banquet de Platon, edited and translated by R. Marcel (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 
1956), 186; De sole, II, 970; De lumine, 1x, in Opera omnia, 2 vols (Basel: Officina Henrich 
Petri, 1576, repr. Turin: La Bottega d’Erasmo, 1983; Paris: Phénix, 2000), I, 979. 

32 SeeFicino, De lumine, 1v (Opera omnia, 1, 977). 

33 The Pythagorean maxim can be found in Iamblichus, De vita pythagorica, 23, edited by 
L. Deubner (Leipzig: Teubner, 1937), 105. See also Ficino, De sole, 1, 970. Seripando quotes 
this Pythagorean maxim elsewhere as well. See Vitale, ‘Between “christiana religio” and 
"gentilium doctrina,” 110. 
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[The visible sun] is nevertheless a mirror, a trace, an effigy of the splen- 
dour of God. Hence Pythagoras’ famous maxim ‘One should not speak 
of the divine without light’ can be explained in two ways. First, nothing 
can be said about the divine except that which the divine light itself has 
made manifest. Secondly, we should not proceed to make any statements 
about the divine without reference to this manifest light.34 


Seripando develops his light metaphysics on two planes: the ontological and 
the epistemological. Although the two planes are separate, each implies the 
existence of the other. The former uses the analogy of the sun and light to es- 
tablish the relationship between realities and their cause, and among the re- 
alities themselves, while the latter identifies and locates in light the necessary 
condition for knowledge and, more importantly, the possibility for a creature 
to return to its origin. 


3 The Return to God and the Role of Illumination 


It was well before Francesco Patrizi that Seripando, following the Ficinian 
model, outlined the structure of a universe completely permeated by light, in 
which divine light spreads to intelligible realities and from these reaches the 
eyes by means of solar light, and eventually returns to God.85 He wrote, 


The heretic Julian, with whom even Iamblichus seems to agree, says, 
‘Light is an unceasing activity of divine and angelic intelligence which 
shines toward the eyes through the window of the sun and it is spread 


34 MS. VIII AA 21, f. 228°: ‘[Visibilis sol] est tamen speculum, vestigium, effigies divini splen- 
doris. Hinc pythagoricum illud “De divinis absque luce non loquendum" dupliciter expo- 
nitur. Primo, de divinis nihil affirmandum, nisi quod divina lux manifestaverit. Secundo, 
ne ad divina declaranda sine huius manifestae lucis comparatione proficiscamur! On 
the topic of the mirror in Ficino, see Rabassini, “Amicus lucis": Considerazioni sul tema 
della luce in Marsilio Ficino, 263; J. Prins, ‘Mirrors as Transmitters of Divine Harmony in 
Marsilio Ficino’s Compendium in Timaeum, in The Book of the Mirror: An Interdisciplinary 
Collection Exploring the Cultural Story of the Mirror, edited by M. Anderson (Newcastle: 
Cambridge Scholars Press, 2007), 80-91. 

35 On the influence of the Ficinian model on the metaphysics of light of Francesco Patrizi, 
see M. Muccillo, Marsilio Ficino e Francesco Patrizi da Cherso, in Marsilio Ficino e il ritor- 
no di Platone: IT, 615-79; Vasoli, ‘Su alcuni temi della “filosofia della luce” nel Rinascimento, 
78-89; T. Leinkauf, ‘Platon in der Renaissance: Marsilio Ficino und Francesco Patrizi) in 
Argumenta in dialogos Platonis, edited by A. Neschke-Hentschke (Basel: Schwabe Verlag, 
2010), 285-300. 
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far and wide through transparent materials, as if these were appropriate 
to it.'36 


Thus, referring to Julian the Apostate and Iamblichus, he describes the process 
by which both the intelligible light in the incorporeal world and the light of the 
sun in the sensible world proceed from the divine light.?" In this way a circular- 
ity is outlined following the ‘luminous circle’ (circulus lucens) that was drawn 
so expertly by Ficino in his De raptu Pauli (1476).38 Just as the lumen that ema- 
nates from the sun irradiates through the air, without becoming separate from 
its source because of its incorporeal nature, the divine light permeates the in- 
tellect and returns through a circular movement to its source, that is to God.39 

According to Seripando the light which emanates from God generates both 
the intelligible light and the visible light. He also describes in detail the cir- 
cularity of the diffusion process of the divine lumen, which ‘originates from 
God and ends within God’ (a Deo incipit et in Deum terminat).^? The light de- 
grades progressively from the first principle to lower levels of reality along a 
descending path, which is also the route which can be taken — in reverse — to 
return to the first principle. Thus, Seripando not only uses the circular path 
of the light to describe the hierarchical structure of reality, but also to illus- 
trate the descent of the soul from the divine into matter, and its subsequent 
yearning to return to God. This return to the first principle is identified with 
‘complete happiness’ ( felicitas perfecta), which is conceived of as a full and 
complete vision of God: ‘the supernatural happiness is the joining of the soul 
to God, because the soul does not see God through a creature, but in His own 


36 MS. VIII AA 21, f. 227": ‘Julianus haereticus cum quo et Iamblicus sentire videtur, inquit: 
“Lumen est divinae angelicaeque intelligentiae actus quidam perennis, per solarem 
fenestram ad oculos emicans, atque in materias passim perspicuas, quasi convenientes 
sibi diffusus." The source this passage refers to is: Iulianus, Orations, 11, 133d-134b. This 
source is connected to Iamblicus' conception of light. See J. F. Finamore, ‘Iamblichus on 
Light and the Transparent; in The Divine Iamblichus: Philosopher and Man of Gods, edited 
by H. J. Blumenthal and E. G. Clark (London: Bristol Classical Press, 1993), 55-64. 

37  Onthistopic, see also Ficino, De sole, X, 994. 

38 See Ficino, De raptu Pauli, in Prosatori latini del Quattrocento, 962. 

39 See for example Ms. VIII AA 21, f. 121" f£, where a complete description of knowledge 
can be found in terms of the symbolism of light. Here the connection between light and 
the power of sight (visus) can also be found. On the connection lumen-visus in Ficino, 
developed, among other places, in De amore, De raptu Pauli, and Theologia platonica, see 
Rabassini, “Amicus lucis": Considerazioni sul tema della luce in Marsilio Ficino; 265. 

40 MS.VIII AA 21, f. 150". 

41 MS. VIII AA 21, f. 142". 
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self [...] face to face.^? The route which culminates in the contemplation of 
God is portrayed as consisting of ‘a ladder of lights’ (scala luminum), of which 
the visible solar light is the lowest step: 


The soul which wants to ascend to knowing God through a ladder of 
lights not only does not rest within the light of this sun but even when it 
has attained this light, it longs to fly far higher. 


The visible light is the gateway to the invisible light. For Seripando, this gateway 
allows a progression toward the rational light and, from this, to the intelligible 
light.** This framework makes it possible to understand the close connection 
established in the Quaestiones between the order of the cognitive faculties, 
on the one hand, and the metaphysical order, on the other. This connection 
renders the former, the cognitive faculties, essential for the ascent to the intel- 
ligible and the divine. Cognitive faculties, just like the reality that is the object 
of knowledge, are, for Seripando, luminous in their nature. Sense correlates 
with the visible light, reason with the rational light and, ultimately, intellect 
correlates with the intelligible light. The entire epistemological process is thus 
expounded through the symbolism of light.*° 

Seripando, however, excludes in principle any connection, let alone any 
continuity, between reason and intelligence, between knowledge and wisdom. 
In the Quaestiones, he emphasizes the distance between the process of the 
elevation of the soul (which implies a continuity between the different levels 
that constitute the cognitive experience) and the final contemplation of divine 
truths. Admitting the existence of an order within which different forms of 


42 MS. VIII AA 21, f. 144": Supernaturalis felicitas est unio animae cum Deo, cum Deo videat 
non in creatura, sed in seipso [...] facie ad faciem" 

43 MS. VIII AA 21, ff. 227"—228': ‘Anima ad Dei volens cognitionem ascendere, per scalam 
luminum, non modo in lumine solis huius non quiescit, sed et cum eo devenerit, tunc 
maxime superius gestit evolare. 

44 On the visible, rational, intelligible, and divine light in Ficino, see De lumine, rv (Opera 
omnia, 1, 977). 

45  Theoriginal pattern for this process is undoubtedly set out by Augustine. See D. C. Lindberg, 
Theories of Vision from Al-Kindi to Kepler (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1976), 
96: Augustine, like Plato, employs vision as an analogy by which to comprehend the pro- 
cess of cognition. This epistemological strand of light-philosophy' is 'an essential part of 
the Augustinian tradition’ For a long description of the cognitive faculties by means of 
the symbolism of light, see Ms. VIII AA 21, ff. 125" ff. Seripando refers frequently to the 
negative aspects of reality and knowledge, too, using images linked to the symbolism of 
light, such as, ‘ignorance is the same as blindness’ (ignorantia est sicut caecitas) (MS. VIII 
AA 21, f. 125"); light is offensive to the unhealthy eye’ (oculis egris odiosa est lux) (MS. VIII 
AA 21, f. 1267). 
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knowledge are arranged hierarchically does not exclude the radical otherness 
of divine truths. Wisdom (sapientia) is transcendent in its origin and acquir- 
ing it constitutes the ‘blessed life’ (vita beata). God, as ‘original light;^9 on the 
one hand guarantees the cognitive process at its various levels, while on the 
other hand He imparts the ‘divine light’ (divinum lumen) of wisdom without 
mediation.4” 

The strong emphasis on the distance between ‘reason’ (ratio) and ‘intel- 
ligence’ (intelligentia) seems to characterize Seripando’s position, which fol- 
lows a trend deeply rooted in the speculative tradition of the Augustinian 
order. In book twelve of De Trinitate, Augustine delineates two different types 
of reasoning: ratio scientiae and ratio sapientiae.*® He applies the term ratio 
scientiae to reasoning about material reality, which includes events and tem- 
poral goods that belong to the physical world. Ratio sapientiae, by contrast, 
consists in the contemplation of those eternal things that pertain to God 
(res aeternae).*? For Giles of Viterbo, too, reason was the equivalent of the 
Augustinian ratio scientiae,°° and was closely connected to bodies which are 
‘either shadows or darkness’ (vel umbrae vel tenebrae)?! and it is therefore 
unable to conceive of the absolute and the divine except by hypothesizing 
(ex suppositione).9? According to Giles, ‘the use of reason implies time and 
space, as stated by Plato in Theaetetus; by contrast, intelligence suddenly man- 
ifests itself in the innermost part of the mind, as Plato taught in the Seventh 
Letter. [...] Intelligence flows from the gods themselves.53 

According to Seripando, reason, being inextricably intertwined with physi- 
cal bodies, cannot attain ‘true wisdom’ (sapientia vera).°* In order to describe 
the characteristics of rational knowledge, Seripando turns to Cicero’s skeptical 
probabilism.55 According to this perspective, human reason is unable to acquire 


46 MS.VIII AA 21, f. 126". 

47  MS.VIII AA 21, f. 125”. 

48 Augustine, De Trinitate, 12, 17, in Opera omnia, VIII, 1007. 

49 Augustine, De Trinitate, 12, 22, 1009. 

50  Onthe role of the ratio in Giles and on its relation with the Augustinian model of ratio 
inferior, see E. Massa, I fondamenti metafisici della ‘dignitas hominis’ e testi inediti di Egidio 
da Viterbo (Turin: SEL, 1954), 35 ff. 

51 Giles of Viterbo, The Commentary, 111.59, 170. 

52 Giles of Viterbo, The Commentary, 111.59, 172. 

53 Giles of Viterbo, The Commentary, 171-72: ‘Nam ratiocinatio tempus spatiumque desid- 
erat, teste Platone in Theaeteto; at intelligentia statim in acie mentis erumpit; id quod 
septima Epistula edocuit Plato. [...] Intelligentia ex diis ipsis manat 

54 See MS. VIII AA 21, f. 118". 

55 Onthe role of Cicero inSeripando's works, see Jedin, Girolamo Seripando, 1, 89-95; Italian 
translation, 1, 116-21. The 'Ciceronian' Seripando together with his brother Antonio are the 
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stable and incontrovertible truths or to achieve the ‘contemplation’ (contem- 
platio) of eternal realities; it is only capable of conjectures (conjecturae).°® In 
Seripando’s view the main obstacle to contemplating divine realities is the 
nexus that links body and soul. He adheres closely to Plato’s radical dualism, 
marking a distance from the Aristotelian-scholastic tradition. By considering 
the body a simple ‘tomb’ (sepulchrum) of the soul, Seripando draws on the 
Platonic and Orphic tradition." This radical interpretation of the relationship 
between body and soul is to be read not only in the light of the sources of the 
prisca theologia, but especially in the context of the Averroistic controversy of 
the time, so crucial to the school of Giles after the publication of Pomponazzi’s 
De immortalitate animae (1516).°8 If contemplation of divine realities is only 
partially possible while the soul is still connected to the body, it is only after the 
dissolution of the link with the body that the soul may fully enjoy divine gifts 
and devote itself to the contemplation of divine reality. 

Hence, a foretaste of divine gifts is possible during earthly life. The divine 
may be contemplated during earthly life by means of a wisdom that is com- 
municated directly by God.5° This requires, however, detachment from worldly 
goods and the moral purification of the soul (animi purgatio): 


[souls] are purified of the bonds of matter through morality, and they as- 
sociate with the divine through contemplation. Therefore not gradually, 


central figures of Ortensio Lando's dialogues Cicero relegatus e Cicero revocatus (Venice: 
Melchiorre Sessa, 1534). On Cicero's skepticism in the Renaissance, see C. B. Schmitt, 
Cicero Scepticus: A Study of the Influence of the Academica’ in the Renaissance (The Hague: 
Nijihoff, 1972). 

56 On rational knowledge in relation to wisdom (sapientia), see MS. VIII AA 21, ff. 119—122". 
On the conjectural character of reason and its relation to the senses also see MS. VIII E 
40, f. 23”: Sensus enim rerum substantia(m) non comprehendunt, sed ex his quae in eam 
cadunt coniectura utitur, quae quam varia sit parumque firma philosophorum controver- 
siis conditur? 

57 See for example MS. VIII AA 21, f. 2837 f£; VIII AA 21, f. 329". See also Ms. VIII E 40, f. 19*: 
‘Quod Orpheus sepulchrum etiam corpus nominavit? Quanam igitur ratione in corpore 
felicem appellabimus hominem, cum liber (esse) et omni malorum genere care(re) de- 
beat, qui futurus sit felix.’ 

58 . Oninvolvement of the Augustinians and of members belonging to the circle of Giles with 
the controversy concerning the immortality of the soul, see Jedin, Girolamo Seripando, 
I, 69-72; Italian translation, I, 95-98; Monfasani, ‘The Augustinian Platonists, 329. See 
also R. Lemay, ‘The Fly against the Elephant: Flandinus against Pomponazzi on Fate, in 
Philosophy and Humanism: Renaissance Essays in Honor of Paul Oskar Kristeller, edited by 
E. P. Mahoney (Leiden: Brill, 1976), 70-99. 

59 MS.VIII AA 21, f. 146"; see also Ms. VIII E 40, f. 22”. 
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according to human nature, but suddenly, from the fire itself, where God 
is gleaming, from Him sparks come to the soul.®° 


Here Seripando uses the Augustinian doctrine of illumination to describe the 
contemplation of the divine.®! Illumination is a ‘gift’ (donum),® or in other 
words an unmediated wisdom that is radically distinct from reason but is 
related directly to God. The abandonment of the manifold in favour of God 
should not therefore be understood as a continuous, ascending series of cog- 
nitive acts. The gradual ascent towards the divine is true only in terms of the 
ratio. By contrast, Seripando uses the image of ‘divine rapture’ (raptus divinus) 
to represent ‘divine vision’ (divina visio). 

The language used in the Quaestiones follows medieval and renaissance 
traditions of the ‘philosophy of light, even to the extent of observing the tra- 
ditional distinctions between ‘lux’, ‘lumen, ‘radius’, ‘splendor’ and ‘fulgor’ in 
order to express the relationship between the sun and created entities, as well 
as the causality of the sun.®* As evidenced by the second manuscript of the 
Quaestiones, which deals mainly with theological topics, even the Scriptures 
are interpreted according to a metaphysics of light. The truths of faith, too, are 
often expressed using symbols and imagery related to light which are derived 
from Platonism.® It may be concluded that the symbolism of light eventually 
became the interpretative key for the structure of reality, a unifying principle 
behind the distinct components of the cosmos as well as the path by which 
the soul may return to its source. As we have sought to show, this symbolism is 
developed by adhering to the view found in Ficino’s later works.56 Seripando 
follows the late Ficinian model very closely, so much so that he reclaims the 
idea of light as a kind of ‘vital spirit’ (spiritus vitalis) that conjoins body and 


60 MS. VIII AA 21, f. 121": ‘Animae [...] per moralem purgantur a materiae vinculis, per con- 
templationem divinis se sociant. Tunc non paulatim humano more, sed subito ab igne 
ipso, Deo scintillante, a quo scintillae in animam provenere’ 

61 On Augustine’s doctrine of illumination, see G. Wenning, ‘Die Illuminationslehre 
Augustins, Augustiniana, 39 (1989): 99-118. 

62 MS. VIII AA 21, f. 120". 

63 | MS.VIII AA 21, f. 151". 

64 For these distinctions in Ficino, see A. Vasiliu, ‘Les limites du diaphane chez Marsile 
Ficin, in Marsile Ficin. Les platonismes à la Renaissance, edited by P. Magnard (Paris: Vrin, 
2001), 101-12. 

65 See for example Seripando's explanation of the role of grace in MS. VIII AA 22, ff. 60"—71". 
On Platonism-derived theology in Seripando's early works, see Jedin, Girolamo Seripando, 
I, 52 ff; Italian transl., 11, 78 ff. 

66  Onthethemeoflightinlater works of Ficino, see Rabassini, "Amicus lucis": Considerazioni 
sul tema della luce in Marsilio Ficino, 280 ff. 
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soul, the visible and the invisible.67 The Ficinian themes, as we have seen, are 
nevertheless filtered through the heritage of the Augustinian tradition, from 
Augustine himself to Giles of Viterbo. 

The corpus of the Quaestiones deals systematically with almost all branch- 
es of philosophy and theology. Although not always original in content, 
Seripando’s eclectic Platonism would appear to be the last and the most or- 
ganic attempt by an Augustinian Platonist to construct a Platonic metaphysics. 
Seen from a historical perspective, Seripando’s metaphysics of light is an inter- 
esting example of the continuing life of the Platonic-Ficinian tradition in the 
religious schools of the sixteenth century. This might be indicative of Ficinian 
Platonism revealing itself to be, between the end of the fifteenth and the first 
half of the sixteenth centuries, the best speculative model on which to develop 
a Christian metaphysics and apologetics capable of opposing the more radical 
tendencies of Aristotelian naturalism.98 
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CHAPTER 5 


The Letter of Lysis to Hipparchus in the 
Renaissance 


Eva Del Soldato 


Philosophy has usually been considered an élitist discipline, open to the few 
who had the time and the means to practice it, and philosophers have also 
often viewed themselves as a privileged group possessing exclusive access to 
the highest truths.! And one of the earliest manifestations of this attitude is 
the secrecy, intended to preserve philosophy from indiscriminate popular con- 
sumption, which is typically associated with the Pythagorean school and its 
founder Pythagoras (6th century BC). 

In the ancient biographies of Pythagoras we read that he was highly selec- 
tive in choosing his disciples, who were initiated into the philosophical myster- 
ies only gradually and prevented from revealing anything they learned outside 
of the school.? In order to reinforce this control, Pythagoras made sure not 
to leave behind any written works which would have allowed his teaching to 
spread beyond his control. Nonetheless between roughly the third and first 
centuries BC, some Notebooks attributed to Pythagoras began to circulate, and 
at almost same time a letter attributed to a student of Pythagoras appeared,3 
mentioning a series of booklets entrusted by Pythagoras to his daughter Damo. 
This document is the so-called letter of Lysis to Hipparchus.* 

If Lysis was one of the most prominent students of Pythagoras, the name 
of Hipparchus as the addressee of the letter was instead likely due to a textual 
error: the famous Hipparchus the astronomer lived three centuries after Lysis, 


When not otherwise specified, the English translations are my own. 
See e.g. Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 1095b 19; 178a 5-8. 

2 Accounts of Pythagoras's habits are in Porphyry, Life of Pythagoras, 57; lamblichus, Vita 
Pythagorica; Diogenes Laertius, Lives of the Philosophers. 

3 A classic, though at times unreliable, dossier on the letter is A. Delatte, Etudes sur la littéra- 
ture pythagoricienne (Paris: Champion, 1915), 83-106. See rather W. Burkert, ‘Hellenistische 
Pseudopythagorica, Philologus 105 (1961): 16-43; A. Staedele, Die Briefe des Pythagoras und 
der Pythagoreer (Meisenheim am Glan: Hain, 1980), 154-59; C. H. Kahn, Pythagoras and the 
Pythagoreans: A Brief History (Indianapolis: Hackett, 2001), 134. 

4 See R. Hercher, Epistolographi Graeci (Paris: Didot, 1873), 601. On Lysis see P. Wuilleumier, 

Tarente des origins a la conquète romaine (Paris: de Boccard, 1939). 
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and we do not know of any Hipparchus among the students of Pythagoras.5 
However, a Hippasus of Metapontum lived at almost at the same time as Lysis, 
and was famous for having been accused by other followers of Pythagoras 
of having betrayed the secret teachings of their master, the same accusation 
made in the letter.® 

The letter uses a number of complex metaphors to communicate the mes- 
sage that the Pythagorean doctrines need to be kept secret. Lysis first expresses 
his regret that, after the death of Pythagoras, his group of disciples went their 
separate ways, but he nevertheless affirms that it is proper to remember his di- 
vine teachings without letting those who are unable even to dream of the puri- 
fication of the soul share in the benefits of philosophy. It is not correct to reveal 
to everyone the things one has obtained through patient effort, just as it is not 
permitted to make the arcana of the goddess of Eleusis known to the uniniti- 
ated. Pythagoreans must remember how much time they have spent cleansing 
the stains burned into their breasts, before they could receive the precepts of 
their great teacher. Lysis compares Pythagoras to a dyer: just as dyers remove 
excess fibers from fabric, so that it absorbs colour more easily and it cannot 
be removed afterwards, in the same way he prepared his students, so that he 
would never be disappointed in the hope which he had conceived of some- 
one’s virtue.” In so doing, Pythagoras distinguished himself from those merce- 
nary teachers, interested in nothing more than earning money, who lack order 
and decency in their lessons. Intemperance and cupidity can produce mon- 
sters in the hearts of young men, and a good teacher needs to fight them and to 
plant good seeds in his pupils. Hipparchus (or Hippasus) himself had learned 
these things from Pythagoras with no little effort, but he was later corrupted by 
Sicilian delicacies, and more than one person had reported to Lysis that he was 
philosophizing in public, something which Pythagoras had clearly forbidden 
his daughter Damo from doing when he left her his writings. Damo could have 
sold these booklets for a huge fortune, yet she did not, and considered poverty 


5 See Iamblichus, Vita Pythagorica, 267. 

6 On these accusations see Iamblichus, De communi mathematica scientia liber, XXV, 77; Id. Vita 
Pythagorica, 88, and also 246-47. The letter is correctly associated with Hippasus rather than 
with Hipparchus in some ancient and early modern sources. See, for example, G. Ménage, 
Diogenes Laertius observationes et emendationes, (London: Pulleyn, 1664), 219. 

7 This passage is clearly dependent on Plato’s Republic, 429d-e (and see also Cicero, De fini- 
bus, 111 2 and Basil the Great, Address to Young Men on the Right Use of Greek Literature, 2). 
Nonetheless still in the eighteenth century there were those who believed that Plato was 
borrowing it from the epistle of Lysis and not the opposite. See D. Ruhnken, Timaei Sophistae 
Lexicon Vocum Platonicarum (London: Nichols & Bentley, 1812) (but originally written in 
1754), 47: ‘Ut autem Cicero Platonem, sic Plato ob oculos habuisse videtur praeclaram illam 
Lysidis epistolam, quam conservavit Iamblichus. 
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and her father’s will more valuable than gold. Lysis concluded the letter by 
inviting his former friend to repentance: if he reversed his errors he would be 
welcomed back, otherwise he would be considered dead. 

Scholars continue to debate the true purpose of the letter — was it writ- 
ten in order to bolster the authenticity of the aforementioned Notebooks? Or 
was it composed independently? Whatever the case, the letter was, like the 
Notebooks, a forgery, but one which was considered genuine by readers until 
the end of the eighteenth century. 

The letter — an especially intriguing document because it apparently offered 
an insider’s perspective on the afterlife of the Pythagorean school - certainly 
gained a degree of authority thanks to two of the most important biogra- 
phers of Pythagoras: Diogenes Laertius (180-240), who quoted it in his Lives 
of Philosophers, and Iamblichus (245-325), who offered a reworked version of 
it in his De vita Pythagorica ($75-78).8 But the text introduced a number of 
subjects relevant not only for those strictly interested in Pythagorean secrets, 
but also for Christian writers: themes such as the secret status of divine wis- 
dom, the necessity of communicating its truths only gradually and to a worthy 
audience, and of punishing those who betrayed this rule, and education in- 
tended as a form of purification. These were all concepts that resonated deeply 
in Christian thought and could be adapted, without too much effort, from the 
pagan context of the letter to that of ecclesiology and theology.? Clement of 
Alexandria (150-215) dedicated a part of his Stromata to the Reasons for veil- 
ing the truth in symbols, where he paraphrased an entire passage from the 
epistle and added to it two further elements taken from a different section of 
Iamblichus's De vita Pythagorica (§246):!° the first is a reference to a cenotaph- 
column erected to defame Hipparchus/Hippasus," and the second is the claim 
that Hipparchus was guilty of having written Pythagoras’s doctrines in plain 
language, an accusation which was not explicit in the text of the epistle, where 
Lysis condemned Hipparchus only for having taught them publicly.” 


8 Burkert, ‘Hellenistische Pseudopythagorica’ and Staedele, Die Briefe des Pythagoras (see 
n. 3 above), have demonstrated that the version in Iamblichus was a reworked text pos- 
sibly based on a lost biography of Pythagoras by Nicomachus of Gerasa. 

9 H. Rahner, Greek Myths and Christian Mysteries (New York: Biblo and Tannen, 1971). 

10 Clement of Alexandria, Stromata, v, 9; but see also 11, 2, and M. Tardieu, ‘La Lettre a 
Hipparque et les réminiscences pythagoriciennes de Clément d’Alexandrie, Vigiliae 
Christianae 28 (1974): 241-47. 

11 On the column see also Origen, Contra Celsum, 111, 51. 

12 Two centuries after Clement, both Gregory of Nazianzus and Synesius recovered the letter 
of Lysis to rebuke friends who were behaving like new Hypparcuses: respectively Gregory 
of Nyssa, who had grown tired of his vocation, and Herculian who had revealed divine 
truths which ought to remain hidden: see Gregory of Nazianzus, Letters, 11; Synesius, 
Letters, 143. 
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Over the centuries the letter of Lysis became a common point of reference 
in the Greek world. Among Latins, the letter seems to have arrived only in 1423, 
thanks to Rinuccio Aretino and his efforts to rescue texts from Constantinople. 
Rinuccio spread word of the letter through his friend Ambrogio Traversari, and 
drafted a Latin version of the epistle, which he addressed to the cardinal Nicola 
Acciapaccia. Rinuccio’s Latin translation survived in three codices, and it does 
not seem to have enjoyed a wide circulation. The Latin translation of the letter 
made between 1458 and 1461 by Athanasios Calceopulos from Constantinople 
exists in only one copy, despite the distinguished personage to whom it was 
dedicated, namely Nicholas of Cusa.!* Though Athanasios, a Basilian monk 
who became bishop of Gerace in Calabria, failed to attract much attention 
with his translation, he may well have inspired the man who more than any- 
one else became responsible for introducing the letter of Lysis to Renaissance 
literary and philosophical debates: Athanasios was in fact a member of the 
circle of cardinal Bessarion, who offered in his In calumniatorem Platonis the 
first printed and certainly the most famous Latin translation of the epistle.! 

In the first book of his masterwork — printed three times between 1469 
and 1516 and widely read — Bessarion mounted a defence of Plato against the 
calumniator George of Trebizond, who, among other charges, accused the an- 
cient philosopher of being ignorant. George based this argument on the claim 


13 P. D. Lockwood, ‘De Rinuccio Aretino Graecarum litterarum interprete; Harvard Studies 
in Classical Philology 24 (1913): 51-109. 

14 The translation is conserved in the codex Bruxell. 9142-45, Bibliothèque Royale de 
Belgique, 124"—28" (I am grateful to Jeroen de Keyser for providing me with the reproduc- 
tions of these pages), and printed in M. H. Laurent and A. Guillou, Le Liber Visitationis' 
dAthanase Chalkéopoulos (1457-1458): Contribution à l'histoire du monachisme grec en 
Italie méridionale (Vatican City: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1960), 188-89. Its incipit 
is: ‘Nunquam post mortem Pythagore cogitavi’). On Calceopulos see E. Vansteenberghe, 
Le cardinal Nicolas de Cues (1401—1464): L'action — la pensée (Paris: Champion, 1920), 29; 
M. Manoussacas, Calceopulo, Attanasio, in Dizionario biografico degli Italiani, 16 (Rome: 
Istituto dell'Enciclopedia Italiana, 1973), 515-17; P. O. Kristeller, ‘A Latin Translation of 
Gemistos Plethon's De fato by Johannes Sophianos Dedicated to Nicholas of Cusa, in 
Nicoló Cusano agli inizi del mondo moderno, edited by G. Santinello (Florence: Sansoni, 
1970), 175-93 [repr. in P. O. Kristeller, Studies in Renaissance Thought and Letters, 3 vols 
(Rome: Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 1993), 111, 21-38]. 

15 _ Thetext was printed first in Rome, by Schweynheym and Pannartz in 1469, and then twice 
in Venice by Aldus Manutius in 1503 and 1516. A modern edition of books 1-1v is avail- 
able in the second volume of L. Mohler, Kardinal Bessarion als Theologe, Humanist and 
Staatsmann, 3 vols (Paderborn: Schöningh, 1927-1942). The bibliography on Bessarion's 
In calumniatorem Platonis is very rich. See at least J. Monfasani, George of Trebizond: 
A Biography and a Study of his Rhetoric and Logic (Leiden: Brill, 1976); J. Hankins, Plato in 
the Italian Renaissance, 2 vols (Leiden: Brill, 1991); Eva Del Soldato, Early Modern Aristotle: 
On the Making and Unmaking of Authority, Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 2020). 
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that Plato never enunciated in his writings the principles of any discipline. 
Bessarion attempted therefore to explain why Plato believed that the princi- 
ples of the different disciplines, and in particular those of the divine science, 
should not be conveyed in a written form to the populace. At this point the car- 
dinal introduced the customs of the Pythagoreans, which dictated that things 
said within the school were not to be spoken of outside it. Pythagoreans kept 
the secrets of the divine sciences hidden for their entire lives, so that these 
secrets did not reach the ears of outsiders. It was indeed legitimate that these 
precepts were handed down from the preceptor to the disciples, or commu- 
nicated between disciples, not through writings, but only through the spoken 
word, as if these supreme sentences on the divine realities could be best pre- 
served in the minds of their followers, rather than on the written page. This 
custom explains why there are no extant writings by Pythagoras, apart from 
some booklets that he entrusted to his daughter Damo. At this point Bessarion 
introduced the letter of Lysis: significantly Bessarion — perhaps in reference 
to Clement — explained that Lysis rebuked Hipparchus not only for having 
spread Pythagoras’s teachings publicly, but also for having written them down 
(Est enim non mediocri argumento epistula Lysidis, qua ad Hipparchum 
scribens arguit eum, quod praecepta quaedam Pythagorae tradidisset litteris 
atque aliis edidisset’)!® a detail which proved useful for the cardinal's argu- 
ment against George of Trebizond. Bessarion quoted the letter in its entirety, 
remarking that his readers would find it both pleasant and useful (full text is 
given below in Appendix 1).!7 

Bessarion observed that Plato also adopted the habit of secrecy. He taught 
orally and did not entrust his precepts to books: as Plato himself said in his 
Second Letter — whose authorship is never questioned by Bessarion — if he wrote 
something, it should be attributed to Socrates, not to him ('Ea ratione nihil 
ego de iis scripsi unquam, nec est Platonis opus aliquod perscriptum nec erit. 
Nam quae circumferuntur Socratis sunt omnia, quem virum etiam iuvenem 
virtute ac sapientia claruisse compertum est’).!® Bessarion then added other 
arguments, both from Plato and from other authors, which demonstrated that 
Plato was not ignorant at all, but rather aware of the necessity of preserving 
philosophy from an indiscriminate popular consumption. 

Unlike the versions of the letter of Lysis by Rinuccio and Athanasios, 
Bessarion's was part of a printed book, and this fact by itself ensured that 
the epistle would have a larger number of readers and a wider circulation. A 


16 Bessarion, In calumniatorem Platonis, 1, 2 (ed. Mohler, 13). 
17 Ibid. (ed. Mohler, 13-17). 
18 Ibid. (ed. Mohler, 17). 
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general Pythagorean revival? prompted further editions: the Greek original 
was available in print by 1499 (in the collection of epistolographers edited by 
Marcus Musurus and printed by Manutius) and in subsequent decades other 
writers offered their own Latin rendering of the text — Caspar Churrer, a stu- 
dent of Melanchthon, who crafted a different translation of the epistle which 
was printed at least twice, first in 1517 and then in 1527, and an anonymous 
author whose version was published several times.?° Nonetheless Bessarion's 
version proved to be the most influential. 

Most sixteenth-century references to the letter of Lysis were in fact made 
by authors who quoted directly from the cardinal's Latin version of the text 
without revealing their source: for example, in 1573, the Augustinian Gabriele 
Buratelli transcribed the entire epistle from the In calumniatorem in his 
Praecipuarum controversiarum Aristotelis et Platonis conciliatio, without ac- 
knowledging his debt to Bessarion, as part of his own attempt to defend the 
Platonic habit of writing on divine things by using veils and enigmas.?! In his 
De alchemiae difficultatibus liber, Theobald de Hoghelande quoted only a small 


19  OnPythagoras in the Renaissance see at least J. H. Swogger, Antonio degli Agli's Explanatio 
symbolorum Pythagorae: An Edition and A Study of Its Place in the Circle of Marsilio Ficino 
(PhD diss., University of London, 1975); P. Casini, Lantica sapienza italica (Bologna: Il 
Mulino, 1998); C. Celenza, ‘Pythagoras in the Renaissance: The Case of Marsilio Ficino, 
Renaissance Quarterly 52 (1999): 667-711; Idem, Piety and Pythagoras in Renaissance 
Florence: The Symbolum Nesianum (Leiden: Brill, 2001); R. Oosterhoff, ‘From Pious to 
Polite: Pythagoras in the Respublica litterarum of French Renaissance Mathematics, 
Journal of the History of the Ideas 74 (2013): 531-52. 

20 The first printed version of the Greek text edited by Musurus is in Epistolae diversorum 
philosophorum, oratorum, rhetorum (Venice: Aldus Manutius, 1499), ff. G6"—7". Another 
original Greek version of the letter was printed in Estienne's edition of Diogenes Laertius, 
De vitis philosophorum, n.p., 1594, 875-77. Churrer's Latin version (incipit: Postea quam 
Pythagoras hominum fato") was printed in two different miscellaneous volumes: Hagenau: 
Anshelm, 1517 and Paris: Robert Stephanus, 1527, both times together with Melanchthon's 
translation of the Hirundo by Plutarch. The anonymous version (incipit: Posteaquam ex 
hominum consortio’) was printed first by the secretary of Erasmus, Gilbert Cousin, in a 
collection of letters, Epistolarum Laconicarum, atque selectarum farragines duae (Basel: 
Ioannes Oporinus, 1554, 523-27, first edition 1536), then by the Dutch philologist Dirk 
Canter, Variarum lectionum libri duo (Antwerp: Christophorus Plantinus, 1574, 30-33) 
and many other times afterwards. Other different Latin versions of the letter were avail- 
able within the editions of Iamblichus's De vita Pythagorica, such as that made by Ulrich 
Obrecht in Iamblichus, De vita Pythagorica liber (Amsterdam: Petzold, 1707), 62-65 (in 
which the Latin version is a complement to the original Greek text). 

21 G. Buratelli, Praecipuarum controversiarum Aristotelis et Platonis conciliatio (Venice: 
Bindoni, 1573), 81-10”. 
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section of it, (‘ex qua paucula in quo loco transferam’), evidently taken from 
the In calumniatorem.?? 

Bessarion’s editorial choices affected the way the letter was employed, and 
they offer clues that demonstrate when an author’s citation of it came directly 
from the In calumniatorem Platonis. As has been shown, Bessarion paired Lysis’s 
letter with the second epistle of Plato: Marsilio Ficino did the same. Ficino 
placed a quotation from the letter of Lysis — taken directly from Bessarion - in 
his argumentum to the translation of the Second Letter of Plato, where he drew 
connections between philosophical mysteries and revealed truths: 


It is not pious to reveal the mysteries of philosophy to those who are 
unable even to dream of the purification of the soul. Therefore Lysis is 
right in admonishing Hipparchus with these words: we must remember 
how much time we have spent cleansing the stains burned into our 
breasts, before we could receive the precepts of Pythagoras in an appro- 
priate way.23 


The same pairing of the letter of Lysis and the second Platonic epistle revealed 
another borrowing from the In calumniatorem Platonis decades later, in 1558, at 
the hands of Pompeo Della Barba, a physician who was also a respected mem- 
ber of the Accademia Fiorentina. In his vernacular Primi Dialoghi, Della Barba 
discussed — among other topics — the authorship of Platonic dialogues and 
the legitimacy of writing philosophy. He did so by translating, disassembling 
and reassembling the corresponding section of the In calumniatorem Platonis, 
which coupled the letter of Lysis with the claim about Socrates’ real authorship 
of the Platonic dialogues taken from the second epistle of Plato. Della Barba 
does not mention the letter of Lysis explicitly in this passage, but nevertheless 


22 T. de Hoghelande, De alchemiae difficultatibus liber (Cologne: Falckenburg, 1594), 46-47. 

23 M. Ficino, Argumentum ad epistolam secundam, in Opera omnia, 2 vols (Basel: Heinrich 
Petri, 1576), 11, 1531-32: ‘Haud pium est mysteria philosophiae cum his communia fa- 
cere, qui ne somniare quidem purificationem animi potuerunt. Non ergo iniuria Lysis 
Hipparchum sic admonuit: operae pretium est igitur recensere, quantum temporis in ab- 
stergendis maculis, quae nostris inustae pectoribus erant, consumpserimus, antequam 
praecepta Pythagorae percipere digne possemus. The circulation of the letter in the 
Florentine milieu is also proven by the mention Poliziano made of it in the preface to his 
translation of Plato’s Charmides, again to justify Plato’s obscure style: see A. Poliziano, 
Omnia opera (Venice: Aldus Manutius, 1498), n.p., quoted by Hankins, Plato in the Italian 
Renaissance (see n. 17 above), 2: 623-26. On Plato’s style and the letter of Lysis see also 
D. J.-J. Robichaud, Plato’s Persona: Marsilio Ficino, Renaissance Humanism, and Platonic 
Traditions (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2018), 71-74 and 221-22. 
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he probably offered the first — albeit incomplete — vernacular version of it (see 
Appendix 11).24 

Vernacularizing the letter of Lysis was somewhat paradoxical, if one consid- 
ers a recurring aspect of the Renaissance afterlife of the epistle: if the origi- 
nal purpose of the letter was as a warning against making secrets available in 
any written or oral form, from the sixteenth century on the epistle acquired a 
more specific meaning. At that time the advent of printing had enlarged dra- 
matically the number of readers and the geographical range over which texts 
travelled, and consequently the meaning of ‘secret’ had to be reshaped.?5 One 
of the most hard-fought cultural debates of the sixteenth century concerned 
the dignity of vernacular as a language of elevated discourse and subjects like 
philosophy and religion were viewed as particularly sensitive, for reasons of 
professional jealousy or out of anxiety related to Catholic orthodoxy. During 
these struggles the letter of Lysis found a place as a respectable classical au- 
thority for the claim that the language of certain disciplines should be de- 
liberately obscure and their knowledge should not be made accessible to all, 
thus denying the legitimacy of translating philosophical and religious texts 
into the vernacular.?® 


24 P. Della Barba, Due primi dialogi (Venice: Giolito, 1557 [but 1558]), 12-14. See also Del 
Soldato, ‘Sulle tracce di Bessarione: Appunti per una ricerca, Rinascimento 50 (2010): 
321-42. 

25 E. Eisenstein, The Printing Press as an Agent of Change: Communications and Cultural 
Transformations in Early Modern Europe (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1979); 
W. Eamon, Science and the Secrets of Nature: Books of Secrets in Medieval and Early Modern 
Europe (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1994). 

26 The most beloved student of Ficino, Francesco Cattani da Diacceto (1466-1522) did not 
use the letter of Lysis, but other Pythagorean sources in order to introduce the problem. 
When Cattani translated his own De amore into the vernacular (around 1513), he admit- 
ted in his dedicatory letter that someone might possibly blame him for speaking of phi- 
losophy in the vernacular. Yet quoting the ill-fated death of Hippasus (not Hipparchus!), 
who died because he revealed the philosophical secrets, he is relying on the De communi 
mathematica scientia liber (XXV, 77) and the Vita Pythagorica (247) by Iamblichus, which 
recall the shipwreck in which Hippasus died because of his impiety. Another document, 
a letter to Giulio de’ Medici (future pope Clement v11), confirms that Cattani did not see 
any connection between the letter of Lysis to Hipparchus and the anecdote on Hippasus' 
death, which he quoted separately in the same passage. See F. Cattani da Diacceto, I tre 
libri d'amore, con un panegerico all'amore; et con la vita del detto autore, fatta da Benedetto 
Varchi (Venice: Giolito, 1561), 4; Id., De pulchro libri III accedunt opuscula inedita et dis- 
persa, edited by S. Matton (Pisa: Edizioni della Scuola Normale, 1986), 309. On Cattani 
and the vernacular see E. Del Soldato, ‘The Elitist Vernacular of Francesco Cattani da 
Diacceto, I Tatti Studies 16 (2013): 343-62. 
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In 1541 Federico Orlandini - a member of the Accademia degli Intronati in 
Siena - wrote a letter criticizing another member of the academy, Alessandro 
Piccolomini, for his intention to make a vernacular version of Aristotle and his 
commentators. The letter did not produce the desired effect: Piccolomini suc- 
cessfully published a large number of vernacular philosophical works, despite 
the fact that Orlandini deployed an ample range of authorities in support of 
his position. After mentioning the examples of Damo and other ancient phi- 
losophers, who did not want to share their secrets with the populace, possibly 
relying on a similar list in Pico's Heptaplus,?’ Orlandini added: 


Quite important for us is the letter that Lysis writes to Hipparchus, in 
which he blames him for having spread the teachings of Pythagoras and 
for having communicated them to others, and he warns him that honest 
philosophy is not to be shared with those who are unable even to dream 
of the purification of the soul, and that it is not correct to reveal to ev- 
eryone the things we have obtained through patient effort, just as it is 
not permitted to make the arcana of the goddess of Eleusis known to the 
uninitiated. It is clear that Plato kept this habit very diligently too, in fact 
he did not teach using books, but his voice, and he did not leave books 
about those things he taught. If he wrote something, it reported not his 
doctrines, but those of Socrates.28 


The passage continues with citations of other quotations taken from Plato’s 
epistles, but there is no need to transcribe them, since the words cited above 
make it clear that Orlandini had a copy of the In calumniatorem Platonis on 
his desk when writing his own letter. From Bessarion’s text Orlandini cut and 
pasted the passage from the letter of Lysis, and then borrowed a whole set 


27 G. Pico della Mirandola, De hominis dignitate, Heptaplus, De ente et uno e scritti vari, ed- 
ited by E. Garin (Florence: Vallecchi, 1942), 172 e 581. Particularly striking are the com- 
mon presences in Pico’s and Orlandini’s texts of Ethiopians, Porphyrius, Ammonius, 
Herennius, Plotinus and Origen. 

28 ‘Est etiam nobis non mediocri argumento Lysidis epistula qua ad Hipparchum scribens 
arguit eum quod praecepta quaedam Pythagorae tradidisset atque aliis edidisset mon- 
etque bona philosophia cum iis communicanda non esse qui ne animi quidem purifica- 
tionem somniare potuerunt neque fas esse ea omnibus porrigere quae nos tot laboribus 
atque vigiliis adepti sumus quemadmodum nec profanis hominibus Eleusinarum dearum 
licet arcana patefacere. Quod Plato quoque hoc ipsum semper diligentissime custodierit, 
latissime patet: neque enim libris, sed voce docuit, nec de iis quae docuerat libros reliquit. 
Si quid scripsit, Socratis esse, non suum fatetur The letter is published by R. Belladonna, 
‘Two Unpublished Letters About the Use of the Volgare sent to Alessandro Piccolomini; 
Quaderni d'italianistica 8 (1987): 53-74. 
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of auctoritates, including the reference to Socrates from the second epistle 
of Plato. 

One of the most dense - and controversial — aspects of the sixteenth century 
debate on the vernaculars was related to the question of translating the Bible 
into the volgare.?? At that time a number of vernacular versions of the Bible 
were circulating in the different European languages, and since many of them 
related to and were produced within reformed and evangelical movements, it 
was widely considered ‘inappropriate that the mysteries of the Holy Scriptures 
should be read and examined by all people in an undifferentiated way; simple 
minds could easily be led into a number of errors and be oppressed by the 
profundity of the Scriptures, because of their own ignorance.?° At the level of 
legal norms the question was tentatively resolved during the Council of Trent, 
which prohibited the reading the Bible in the vernacular without the authori- 
zation of the Holy Office or of a bishop. The provision of Trent did not however 
resolve the issue entirely, and only in 1596 a complete prohibition against read- 
ing the Scriptures in the vernacular was established in the Catholic Church.8! 

But the debate had been long and complex. While Protestant authors such 
as Matthias Flacius (1520-1575) exalted the Scriptures as the only genuine 
source of Christianity, advocating their translation for those who were willing 
to read them under the guidance of divine grace, the Dominican theologian 
Melchior Cano (1509-1560) preferred in response to downplay the importance 
of the Bible itself, in order to reinforce the role of the clergy and the papacy in 
the interpretation and dictation of religious truths.?? In his De locis theologicis, 
a work published posthumously in 1562, Cano laid out what he considered the 
most reliable theological proofs, including the Holy Scriptures, the Councils, 
the doctrines of the Scholastics, of the philosophers and of the Fathers of 
the Church, though his preference eventually went to the apostolic tradition. 
There are dogmas, in fact, which are not described clearly or at all in the Holy 
Scriptures, and there are also many things which the Apostles transmitted 
only orally rather than in writing. And in order to explain this Cano quoted 


29 There isa rich bibliography on this topic. See at least G. Fragnito, La Bibbia al rogo: La cen- 
sura ecclesiastica e i volgarizzamenti della Scrittura (1471-1605) (Bologna: Il Mulino, 1997). 

30 From the 1582 edict Che non si tengano Bibbie volgari, né libri di controversie con gli Heretici, 
quoted by Fragnito, La Bibbia al rogo, 134. 

31 Ibid, m sqq. 

32 See J. H. Franklin, Jean Bodin and the Sixteenth Century Revolution in the Methodology 
of Law and History, (New York: Columbia University Press, 1963), 103-15; S. Ditchfield, 
K. van Liere, and H. Louthan, eds, Sacred History: Uses of the Christian Past in the 
Renaissance World (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012). 
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the letter of Lysis, with the usual references to the mysteries of Eleusis.?? A 
skilled humanist, Cano matched the quotation of the epistle — evidently taken 
from Bessarion’s version — with the story of Hipparchus’s cenotaph presented 
by Clement. Lysis’s authority served perfectly to emphasize the superiority of 
the oral teaching over written, and therefore to establish the greater reliability 
of the apostolic tradition over Scripture, against those who wanted Scripture 
to be read and translated because of its status as the most perfect vehicle of 
religious truth. And while in the context of Cano’s Loci, the polemic against the 
vernacular Bible is only an implicit corollary, a few years later this claim was 
made explicitly by another author.?* 

The Jesuit Diego de Ledesma (1519-1575) published in 1570 a book signifi- 
cantly entitled De scripturis divinis quavis lingua passim non legendis atque de 
augustissimo Missae sacrificio caeterisque officüs et precibus in Ecclesia Christi, 
Hebraea, Graeca, aut Latina lingua tantum celebrandis liber unus. Adversus nos- 
tri saeculi Haereticos utilissimus.3> Ledesma, who was one of the most influen- 
tial members of his order and contributed to the Ratio Studiorum, is ironically 
often remembered for the Dottrina Christiana breve, a vernacular catechism.86 
If Ledesma’s pedagogical views allowed for vernacular teaching, his position 
on language when the Scriptures and Mass were concerned was more rigid. 
The De scripturis recounts the number of heresies that had recently emerged to 
shake the foundations of Christianity, and offers a short history of the linguistic 


33 Melchior Cano, De locis theologicis, (Salamanca: Gastius, 1563), 103-104: Extat Lysidis 
Pythagoraei epistola, in qua Hipparchum reprehendit, quod publice, contra ac magister 
instituit, philosopharetur. Nec enim fas esse, ea omnibus porrigere, quae paucis et iis qui- 
dem disertis et laborantibus communicanda sunt. Qui autem Pythagorae praecepta pas- 
sim vulgo traderent, aeque eos impios haberi, ut qui prophanis hominibus Eleusinarum 
dearum arcana patefacerent. Eis etiam esse similes, qui in praealtum puteum coeno ple- 
num aquam puram, atque nitentem effuderint. Quos nihil aliud quam coenum turbare, et 
aquam amittere. Nec solum a Lyside Hipparchus reprehensus est, sed accusatus a discipu- 
lis aliis, et expulsus e schola, et propter ipsum tanquam propter mortuum facta columna 
est, quemadmodum Clemens Alexandrinus, 5, Stromata scripsit. 

34  Onthe close relationship between emphasis on oral teaching and hostility towards ver- 
nacular versions of the Bible see A. Walsham, 'Unclasping the Book? Post-Reformation 
English Catholicism and the Vernacular Bible, Journal of British Studies 1 (2003): 141-66. 

35  D.Ledesma, De scripturis divinis quavis lingua passim non legendis atque de augustissimo 
Missae sacrificio caeterisque officiis et precibus in Ecclesia Christi, Hebraea, Graeca, aut 
Latina lingua tantum celebrandis liber unus. Adversus nostri saeculi Haereticos utilissimus 
(Cologne: Maternum Cholinum, 1570). 

36 That is the Dottrina Christiana breve per insegnar per interrogatione a modo di dialogo, 
which was printed several times. On the tolerance of the Catholic Church for the use 
of vernaculars for private devotion, see G. Fragnito, Proibito capire (Bologna: Il Mulino, 
2005), 21-22. 
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forms in which the Scriptures had traditionally circulated from their origins: 
Hebrew, Greek and Latin. In accordance with his catechism, Ledesma allows 
that private prayers can be made in anyone's own language, but categorically 
denies that the same can be true for public prayer. Attacking the Lutherans for 
their intention to make the Scriptures available in the vernaculars, Ledesma 
presents a full chapter of auctoritates taken from pagan and Christian authors: 
it is among them that the letter of Lysis appeared.?" The quotation of the letter 
is a literal borrowing from the corresponding passage in Cano’s Loci Theologici, 
but this time the epistle is expressly employed against the vernacularization 
of scripture. 

The same anxieties about scripture in the vernacular were shared by the 
Benedictine professor of Theology Maurice Poncet (1586) who published in 
1578 a Discours de l'advis donné à R. Pere en Dieu Messire Pierre de Gondy Evesque 
de Paris sur la proposition quiil fit aux Theologiens, touchant la traduction de 
la saincte Bible en langage vulgaire.?® The debate about the vernacular Bible 
was very lively in France at the time: a few years before Poncet composed the 
Discours, he was among the signatories of the Faculty of Theology’s condemna- 
tion of Doctor René Benoist, who published in 1567 and 1568 French versions 
of the Scriptures — partially based on a Genevan edition - in defiance of a 1525 
prohibition made by the Faculty and Parliament of the city. The Benoist affaire 
opened a discussion over the legitimacy of translations of the Bible and in 1577 
the bishop of Paris asked a group of theologians for their counsel. This group 
included Poncet, who strongly opposed the vernacularization of the Bible in 
order to stop the spread of heresy. Poncet — who nonetheless composed his 
booklet in French - offers linguistic arguments as well to support his point of 
view. Echoing well established topoi used against the vernaculars in larger con- 
texts, he says that French is a barbarous language, which cannot be reduced 
to any grammatical rules. But he also adds the usual reasons taken from his- 
tory and tradition: he mentions that according to Clement of Alexandria the 
wisest Greek thinkers, including Pythagoras, Plato and Aristotle, observed the 
rule to not make public the secrets of their philosophies, and that in particular 
Hipparchus paid the price for not having respected this rule. Hipparchus’ be- 
havior also urged his fellow disciple Lysis to write him a letter of blame, which 
had a large circulation. Poncet offers then a short synthesis of the contents 
of the letter, and compared them to a similar precept preached by Hermes 


37 Ledesma, De scripturis divinis, 183-84. 

38 M. Poncet, Discours de l'advis donné à R. Pere en Dieu Messire Pierre de Gondy Evesque de 
Paris sur la proposition qu'il fit aux Theologiens, touchant la traduction de la saincte Bible en 
langage vulgaire (Paris: Cavellat, 1578). 
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Trismegistus, made authoritative by its great antiquity (Appendix 111).°9 It is 
noteworthy and ironic that Poncet supports his argument by relying on two 
different forgeries: not only the letter of Lysis, but also the purportedly ancient 
Corpus Hermeticum (in particular 11, 1). Poncet's text confirms once more that 
the letter of Lysis had become a common point of reference against the lower- 
ing of sublime truths and their potential abuse in the vernaculars. 

Nonetheless, the original wider meaning of the letter, a general defence of 
the secret status of the truth, was evoked in a number of other contexts in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, for example in the esoteric Biblical herme- 
neutics of the aforementioned Heptaplus by Giovanni Pico, in his nephew 
Giovan Francesco Pico’s Examen vanitatis doctrinae gentium et veritatis chris- 
tianae disciplinae — where the epistle is quoted to emphasize the contrasts 
within the Pythagorean school - or in a work radically opposed to the Examen, 
the concordist De osculo ethnicae et christianae philosophiae by Muzio Pansa, 
which aims to demonstrate the existence of an uninterrupted divine illumina- 
tion which connects the pagan and Christian worlds.^? 

Yet the most significant exploitation of the epistle was made by Nicolaus 
Copernicus. Copernicus offered a new Latin translation of the letter, derived 
in part from Bessarion’s version — he owned and annotated a copy of the Jn 
calumniatorem — but also based on the original Greek text.*! Copernicus had 
inserted his translation of the epistle of Lysis in the final section of the first 
book of the De revolutionibus in his own working manuscript copy. But the 
text was at a certain point crossed out and in fact, in the printed edition of 


39 ~—s Ibid. 8. 

40 On Giovanni Pico see n. 27 and C. Black, Picos Heptaplus and Biblical Hermeneutics 
(Leiden: Brill, 2006), 95-147. G. F. Pico della Mirandola, Examen vanitatis doctrinae gen- 
tium et veritatis christianae disciplinae, n.p., 1520, p. v*: ‘Secus autem putavit Hypparchus 
ad quem extat Lysidis epistola indignantis Pythagorae secreta dogmata profanari quod 
non secus non in Arcanis habere nephas esset ac si revelarentur inquinatis Eleusina mys- 
teria quam quidem epistolam refert Iamblichus in primo de secta pythagorica, expromit 
Bessarion inter platonicas defensiones. Citat quoque patruus Ioannes Picus in Heptaplo. 
M. Pansa, De osculo ethnicae et christianae philosophiae (Chieti: Facium, 1601), 9-10: 
‘Caeterum purgandum esse a vitiis animum, ut similis deo quis efficiatur, prisci omnes 
monent sapientes, sic enim divinorum nobis innotescet cognitio. Extat Lysidis Pythagorei 
epistola ad Hipparchum de purgatione ante Philosophiam necessaria, qua docet omnia 
vitia ab animis expellenda, ut quis veram nanciscatur humanarum divinarumque rerum 
cognitionem [...]. See also L. Vairo, De fascino libri tres (Paris: Chesneau, 1583), 171-72. 

41 On Copemicus's own copy of the In calumniatorem Platonis see L. Prowe, Nicolaus 
Copernicus, 1, 2 (Berlin: Weidemann, 1882-1884), 41617; L.A. Birkenmajer, Mikolaj Kopernik 
(Cracow: Część pierwsza, 1900), 130-34; P. Czartoryski, ‘The Library of Copernicus, in 
Science and History: Studies in Honor of Edward Rosen, edited by E. Hilfstein, P. Czartoryski 
and F. D. Grande (Wroclaw: Ossolineum, 1978), 355-96. 
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the work, the letter was replaced with a discussion on plane and spherical 
trigonometry.’ Together with the letter, its introductory lines were expunged 
as well: in them Copernicus explained why the Pythagorean Philolaus, who 
believed in the mobility of the Earth, probably decided not to manifest this 
truth, in observance of the silence imposed by his teacher regarding the secrets 
of philosophy. The letter of Lysis was the perfect example of this ancient habit: 


Even if these were known to Philolaus or any Pythagorean, they nev- 
ertheless were probably not transmitted to posterity. For it was the 
Pythagoreans’ practice not to commit the secrets of philosophy to writ- 
ing nor divulge them to everybody, but to entrust them only to faithful 
friends and kinsmen, and pass them on from hand to hand. As evidence 
of this custom there is extant a letter from Lysis to Hipparchus. Because 
of its remarkable opinions and in order to make clear what value was at- 
tached to philosophy among themselves, I have decided to insert it here 
and to end this first Book with it.*? 


It has been suggested by Eugenio Garin that the letter was erased just before 
the work was printed, because it implied that heliocentrism was not simply 
a hypothesis, as stated in the note to the reader at the beginning of the De 
revolutionibus, written by the theologian Andreas Osiander. The Pythagorean 
silence, Garin points out, — is in fact intended to protect truths, not mere 
hypotheses.** Nonetheless Garin’s intriguing suggestion is weakened by the 


42 The deleted passage is printed in L. Prowe, Nicolaus Copernicus, II, Urkunden, 133-37; 
F. Zeller and C. Zeller 's edition of the De revolutionibus (Munich: Oldenbourg, 1949), 
30-31 and in Koyré's (Paris: Alcan, 1934), 129-35. As Noel Swerdlow pointed out to me, 
in Copernicus's manuscript the chapters on the computation of the table of sines, plane 
trigonometry and spherical trigonometry are numbered 1, 2, 3, showing that they then 
formed a separate book, which would have been Book 11. Presumably in the fair copy they 
were renumbered as chapters 12, 13, and 14 of Book 1. 

43 . Prowe, Nicolaus Copernicus, 133-37: ‘At si Philolao vel cuivis Pythagorico intellecta fuerint, 
verisimile tamen est ad posteros non profudisse. Erat enim Pythagoreorum observatio 
non tradere libris, nec pandere omnibus arcana philosophiae, sed amicorum dumtaxat 
et propinquorum fidei committere ac per manus tradere. Cuius rei monumentum extat 
Lysidis ad Hipparchum epistula, quam ob memorandas sententias et ut appareat quam 
preciosam penes se habuerint philosophiam, placuit huc inserere atque huic primo 
libro per ipsam imponere finem’ The translation quoted in the text is by E. Rosen in 
N. Copernicus, On the Revolutions, edited by J. Dobrzycki (Baltimore and London: John 
Hopkins University Press, 1992), 25-26. 

44 E. Garin, ‘Copernico e i filosofi italiani del Rinascimento, Belfagor 28 (1973), 664-84; see 
also W. D. Stahlman, ‘On Recent Copernicana, Journal of the History of Ideas 34 (1973): 
483-89, according to whom the letter was intended to delay criticism until his readers 
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fact that the letter was already eliminated in Copernicus’s own copy, a copy 
that was surely not destined to be sent to the printer; furthermore a mention of 
the letter and its contents survived in the final version of the De revolutionibus, 
in the dedicatory letter to Paul 111:45 


Those who know that the consensus of many centuries has sanctioned 
the conception that the earth remains at rest in the middle of the heaven 
as its center would, I reflected, regard it as an insane pronouncement if 
I made the opposite assertion that the earth moves. Therefore I debat- 
ed with myself for a long time whether to publish the volume which I 
wrote to prove the earth's motion or rather to follow the example of the 
Pythagoreans and certain others, who used to transmit philosophy's se- 
crets only to kinsmen and friends, not in writing but by word of mouth, 
as is shown by Lysis’ letter to Hipparchus.46 


This also leads one to believe that the letter was not excluded from the final 
version of the De revolutionibus by another person right before printing, but 
that the decision was made by Copernicus himself: the survival of a mention 
of the letter of Lysis in such an important passage suggests that he eliminated 
the translation of the letter not because he was worried about its theoreti- 
cal implications, but because he considered a full quotation redundant. Even 
though this passage omitted the Pythagorean background to heliocentric the- 
ory, the reference to the letter of Lysis kept its elitist meaning intact, which was 
Copernicus's main interest.^? 

Jean Bodin also used the letter in the third book of his Colloquium 
Heptaplomeres when discussing secrets. He quoted the epistle while explaining 


‘had fully understood the complete import of the new astronomy; or to placate the pro- 
tests against the delayed publication of the work. In any case Stahlman was inclined to 
believe that Copernicus wanted the letter to be printed. 

45 Iowe thanks to Noel Swerdlow for his help in interpreting this crucial passage. 

46 N. Copernicus, De revolutionibus orbium coelestium libri VI (Nuremberg: Petreius, 1543), 
ii" Itaque cum mecum ipse cogitarem, quam absurdum dxpéapa existimaturi essent illi, 
qui multorum seculorum iudiciis hanc opinionem confirmatam norunt, quod terra im- 
mobilis in medio coeli, tanquam centrum illius posita sit, si ego contra assererem ter- 
ram moveri, diu mecum haesi, an meos commentarios in eius motus demontrationem 
conscriptos in lucem darem, an vero satius esset, Pythagoreorum et quorundam aliorum 
more sequi exemplum, qui non per literas, sed per manus tradere soliti sunt mysteria phi- 
losophiae propinquis et amicis duntaxat, sicut Lysidis ad Hipparchum epistola testatur: 
The translation quoted in the text is by E. Rosen in N. Copernicus, On the Revolutions, 3. 

47 See also the words of Rheticus in the Narratio prima quoted by T. W. Africa, ‘Copernicus’ 
relation to Aristarchus and Pythagoras, Isis 52 (1961): 403-09, at 408. 
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the reasons for which ancient wise men decided to express their opinions 
through veils and difficult words. Nonetheless Bodin’s treatment offered some- 
thing more, as a lexical hint seems to reveal: 


I think that perhaps for two reasons the ancient veiled their principles of 
wisdom. In the first place, they did not desire to cast pearls before swine; 
secondly, they did not desire to cheapen most precious wisdom by its ac- 
cessibility. For things commonly available, though precious, are despised. 
Indeed there is a letter extant in which Lysis the Pythagorean severely 
complains that many prostitute as a harlot rather secret philosophy to 
those who could not understand a cleansing of the mind even in a dream; 
these were as impious as if they had profaned the secret shrines of the 
Eleusinian mysteries or mixed pure water with dirty.*® 


The reference to those who prostituted philosophy as if it were a harlot can- 
not be found in the letter of Lysis. But a parallel passage is present in a dif- 
ferent text, which praises the holy secrecy of philosophy and that of the 
Eleusinian mysteries in equal measure: the Commentary on the Dream of Scipio 
by Macrobius. In the Commentary Macrobius tells the story of the philosopher 
Numenius, who revealed the secrets of Eleusis to the populace and afterwards 
had a vision in a dream of the Eleusinian goddesses in a brothel, degraded and 
abased by his own impiety: 


Indeed, Numenius, a philosopher with a curiosity for occult things, had 
revealed to him in a dream the outrage he had committed against the 
gods by proclaiming his interpretation of the Eleusinian mysteries. The 
Eleusinian goddesses themselves, dressed in the garments of courtesans, 
appeared to him standing before an open brothel, and when in his as- 
tonishment he asked the reason for this shocking conduct, they angrily 


48 J. Bodin, Colloquium Heptaplomeres, edited by L. Noack (Hildesheims and New York: 
Georg Olms, 1970), 72: ‘Ego duabus de causis potissimum existimo veteres sapientiae 
decreta verbis obscuris tradidisse: primum ne margaritae porcis deinde nec res pre- 
ciosissima, i. e. sapientia, sua vilesceret facilitate. Nam vulgaria fere contempta jacent, 
etiamsi preciosa. Extat Lysidis Pythagorei epistola graviter querentis, quod plerique se- 
cretiorem philosophiam quasi meretricem prostituerent iis, qui mentis purgationem 
ne per somnum quidem capere possent, eosque non minore impietate obligari, quam 
si Dearum Eleusiniensium adyta profanarent aut aquam puram coeno conspergerent. 
See also Matthew 7,6. The English translation, with minor modifications, is from J. Bodin, 
Colloquium of the Seven about Secrets of the Sublime, translated by M. L. Kuntz (University 
Park: Penn State University Press, 2008), 92. 
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replied that he had driven them from their sanctuary of modesty and had 
prostituted them to every passer-by.49 


Bodin was probably matching reminiscences from two texts of similar mean- 
ing, though he revealed only one of his sources. If the episode from Macrobius 
had already enjoyed a long life as a commonplace in discussions about the 
elitist nature of philosophy,?? the letter of Lysis was a more recent discovery. 
Nonetheless, its presence throughout the literature of the sixteenth century 
reveals that it had acquired a similar status. 

Despite the distinguished readers that the letter attracted, no one ques- 
tioned its authenticity for centuries afterward. Only in the eighteenth centu- 
ry did scholarly consensus regarding the letter's authenticity begin to waver. 
Most notably, Jacob Brucker gave voice to his reservations about the letter in 
his Historia critica: 


Since Hipparchus had failed this Pythagorean habit, he is harshly rebuked 
by Lysis, in a letter that, as long as it is genuine, still exists.5! 


Brucker’s suspicion was probably the reason behind the considerations regard- 
ing the paternity of the epistle made by Louis de Jaucourt in his entry Tarentum 
ou Taras in the fifteenth volume of the Encyclopédie. Here the epistle is attrib- 
uted to Lysis with a note of caution: 


There still exists today a letter attributed to Lysis and addressed to 
Hipparchus. In this letter Lysis blames his friend for divulging the secrets 
of the philosophy of their common teacher. This letter can be found in dif- 
ferent collections indicated by Fabricius, among them the one by Thomas 
Gale, published under the title of opuscula mythologica & philosophica.5? 


49 Macrobius, Commentarium in Somnium Scipionis, 1, 2, 19: ‘Numenio denique inter phi- 
losophos occultorum curiosiori offensam numinum, quod Eleusinia sacra interpretando 
vulgauerit, somnia prodiderunt viso sibi ipsas Eleusinias deas habitu meretricio ante aper- 
tum lupanar videre prostantes, admirantique et causas non convenientis numinibus tur- 
pitudinis consulenti respondisse iratas ab ipso se de adyto pudicitiae suae vi abstractas et 
passim adeuntibus prostitutas. The English translation is from Macrobius, Commentary 
on the Dream of Scipio, translated by W. H. Stahl (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1990), 87. 

50 See at least I Novellino, 78; G. Boccaccio, Genealogiae deorum gentilium, 111, 3. 

51 J. Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae, 5 vols (Leipzig: Breitkopf, 1742), 1, 1029: ‘Quem 
Pythagoreorum morem cum Hipparchus omisisset, gravissime a Lyside reprehensus est, 
cujus hac de re epistola, modo genuina sit, passim extat. 

52 L. de Jaucourt, Tarentum ou Taras, in Encyclopédie, ou dictionnaire raisonné des sciences, 
des arts et des métiers, 28 vols (Neufchastel: Faulche, 1765), xv, 910: ‘Il reste aujourd'hui 
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In 1790 Gottlieb Harless, the editor of the updated version of the Bibliotheca 
Graeca by Fabricius mentioned by Jaucourt, was nonetheless not afraid to 
add a fatal ‘at ficta’ to the description of the letter of Lysis.”® Harless did not 
bother to explain his claim philologically, but in the century of Enlightenment 
the concept of wisdom defended by Lysis in his fake letter — however it was 
understood — had become, after all, decidedly old fashioned. In the age of 
Sapere aude! and Écrasez l'infáme!, when many of Europe's leading intellectuals 
had come to view the open pursuit of knowledge as a means of liberation and 
a weapon against the obscurantism and élitism of the representatives of the 
ancien régime, Pythagoreans and their secrets had outstayed their welcome.** 


Appendix 


1) Bessarion, In calumniatorem Platonis, 1, 2 (ed. Mohler, 18-17) 

Lysis Hipparcho Salutem. 

Equidem post mortem Pythagorae nunquam futurum existimavi, ut discipulorum 
eius societas disiungeretur, sed cum praeter spem quasi naufragio facto alii alio disiecti 
delatique simus, nihilo minus meminisse divinorum praeceptorum illius pium est, nec 
bona philosophiae cum his communia facere, qui ne somniare quidem animi puri- 
ficationem potuerunt. Nec fas est ea omnibus porrigere, quae nos cum tot laboribus 
adepti sumus, quem ad modum nec profanis hominibus Eleusinarum dearum licet 


sous le nom de Lysis, une lettre adressée a Hipparque, où ce philosophe reproche a cet 
ami de divulguer les secrets de la philosophie de leur maitre commun. On trouve cette 
lettre dans différens recueils indiqués par M. Fabricius, entre autres dans celui de Thomas 
Gale, publié sous le titre d'opuscula mythologica & philosophica: Jaucourt mentions here 
J. A. Fabricius, Bibliotheca graeca (Hamburg: Liebezeit, 1720), 728-29, and the Opuscula 
mythologica, ethica et physica Graece et Latine, Pythagoreorum fragmenta (Cambridge: 
Hayes & Creed, 1670), 81-84. On the dependence of the philosophical section of the 
Encyclopédie on Brucker see J. Proust, Diderot et l'Encyclopédie (Paris: Colin, 1962). 

53 J.A. Fabricius, Bibliotheca graeca, curante G. C. Harless, (Hamburg: Bohn, 1790), 691: 
‘Lysidis Pythagorei epistola aureola [at ficta] ad Hipparchum’; 787: 'Equidem filiae suae 
Damoni quoque commisisse Pythagoram commentarios a se scriptos, nemini extra famil- 
iam communicandos legitur in epistola [at ficta] Lysidis ad Hypparchum, testati, nullo 
pretio eos vulgare, sed Bistaliae filiae suae eadem arcani lege custodiendos credidisse'; 
847: ‘Ad eum [scil. Hipparchum] exstat Lysidis epistola [modo sit genuina]. 

54 X Ontheconcept of wisdom in the eighteenth century see F. Venturi, ‘Was ist Aufklärung? 
Sapere aude!) Rivista Storica Italiana 71 (1969), 119-28; Idem, Utopia e riforma nell'Illumi- 
nismo (Turin: Einaudi, 1970), 14-18; C. Ginzburg, L'alto e il basso: Il tema della conoscenza 
proibita nel Cinquecento e Seicento, in Idem, Miti, emblemi e spie: Morfologia e storia (Turin: 
Einaudi, 1986), 107-32. On a similar case see A. Grafton, ‘The Strange Deaths of Hermes 
and the Sibyls, in Id., Defenders of the Text: The Tradition of Scholarship in an Age of Sci- 
ence, 1450-1800 (Cambridge, MA and London, Harvard University Press, 1991), 162-77. 
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arcana patefacere. Aeque enim utrique ista facientes iniusti atque impii haberentur. 
Operae pretium est igitur recensere, quantum temporis in abstergendis maculis, quae 
nostris inustae pectoribus erant, consumpserimus, antequam praecepta illius percipe- 
re digne possemus. Ut enim tinctores solent, priusquam telam inficiant, quarundam 
rerum acrimonia eam purgare, quo facilius colorem imbibat, qui aboleri postea non 
possit, sic vir ille divinus studiosos philosophiae instituere et quasi formare solebat, 
ne quando frustrari ea spe posset, quam de alicuius virtute concepisset. Neque enim 
doctrinam mercenariam atque venalem habebat, nec iuvenum animis, quod plerique 
philosophiae professores facere solent, laqueos adnectebat, sed divinarum humana- 
rumque rerum praeceptor erat. Nunc vero plerique doctrinam illius simulantes nullo 
ordine nec, ut decens esset, iuventutem erudiunt. Itaque procaces ac temerarios fa- 
ciunt auditores suos, dum perturbatis atque impuris moribus intemerata philosophiae 
praecepta commiscent. Ut enim si quis in praealtum puteum caeno plenum aquam 
puram atque nitentem effuderit, nihil aliud quam caenum perturbat et aquam amittit. 
Ita iis accidit, qui hoc modo docent atque docentur. Crebri enim ac densi vepres et 
silvae frequentes pectus et praecordia eorum, qui non rite initiati sunt, occupant om- 
nemque animi culturn, omnem mansuetudinem, omnem rationem obumbrant atque 
impediunt. Subeunt hanc silvam permultae ac variae beluae vitiorum, quae depopu- 
lantur, arcent, propulsant, nullo modo sinunt in lucem prodire rationem. Quarum 
beluarum duae matres sunt: incontinentia atque cupiditas. Hae partu fecundissimae 
sunt. Incontinentia enim filias parit, illicitas nuptias, ebrietates, stupra, voluptates 
contra naturam, vehementes ac rapidos impetus ad mortem usque atque excidium 
hominem agitantes. Iam enim libidine quidam usque adeo inflammati fuerunt, ut 
ne a parentibus quidem aut pignoribus abstinuerint. Quos eadem, quae contra leges, 
patriam, parentes, tyrannos impulerat libido, captivos revinctis post terga manibus 
ad postrema supplicia interitumque pertraxit. Cupiditatis autem filiae sunt rapinae, 
parricidia, sacrilegia, veneficia et reliqua eius generis. Quam ob rem silvam ipsam, in 
qua huiusmodi affectus instar beluarum latitant, ferro ignique et omni machinarum 
genere excidere ac devastare primum oportet. Cumque huiusmodi cultu rationem ab 
eius affectibus liberatam intellexerimus, tunc serere optimam aliquam frugem debe- 
mus et optimos atque uberrimos fructus inde proventuros sperare. Haec tu quidem, 
Hipparche, non parvo studio ac labore didiceras, sed parum, bone vir, servasti, post- 
quam Siculam istam luxuriam coepisti degustare, cuius gratia nihil est, quod postpo- 
nere debuisses. Multi etiam te publice philosophari nobis retulerunt, quod Pythagoras 
vetuit, qui dum moriens commentariolos suos Damae filiae commendasset, ne cui 
extra familiam suam traderet, testamento reliquit. Haec autem licet praegrandi pe- 
cunia vendere illos poterat, noluit paupertatemque et voluntatem patris, quamvis 
mulier, omni auro pretiosiores existimavit. Ferunt hoc idem Damam quoque postea 
morientem Vitaliae filiae suae mandasse. Nos autem virilis sanguis parum officiosi in 
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praeceptorem sumus et, quae promisimus, sponte deserimus. Si igitur te emendaveris, 
gratum habebimus, sin minus instar mortui apud nos eris. Vale. 

11) P. Della Barba, Due primi dialoghi (Venice: Giolito, 1557 [but 1558]), 12-14 

M. Ludovico: [...] Or lasciamo ire, questi dialogi, che sotto nome di Platone son’iti 
fuora gia tanto tempo, di chi volete voi che siano? M. Bernardo: Son cose di Socrate, 
da Platone raccolte e scritte, quando era più giovane, e mandate al Tiranno Dionisio: 
vedete ne la Pistola, che gli scrive, che espressamente dice di non havere scritta opera 
nessuna, e pregalo, che letta che ha la lettera, l'abbruci. E in un'altra pistola poi ancora 
scrivendo a parenti e familiari di Dione, si duole, che Dioniso e altri habbiano di queste 
cose scritto, togliendo d’honore e gravità a’segreti della natura col fargli communi a 
ognuno. Il non scrivere cosa alcuna fu costume antichissimo de’primi filosofi, impe- 
roche Pittagora, dal quale venne poi ne gli altri questa usanza, faceva religiosamente 
osservare che non si divulgassero fuora le cose, che nelle sue scuole s’insegnavano, 
facendo stare cinque anni gli uditori suoi sanza parlare mai niente, ma voleva che sola- 
mente udissero, e taciti rimanessero fra loro, cio che havessero udito, non pure conce- 
dendoli il domandare il maestro, se dubio alcuno gli nasceva e sol bastasse loro sapere 
di dire, Pitagora l'ha detto, e questo perché voleva vedere gli animi purgati e mondi da 
ogni macchia prima che gli ricevesse nel suo consorzio. Faceva Pittagora, come soglion 
fare questi buoni tintori di panni, i quali prima che diano le tinte e i colori buoni e 
fini alle tele, a drappi, alle lane, le purgano inanzi con acque forti, e mondano da ogni 
macchia e da ogni bruttura, non parendoli che sia da mescolare ne gli animi impuri 
e turbulenti i precetti filosofici e santi, e gittare acqua limpidissima, pura e stillata in 
un pozzo di fango, che non pure non rischiara il pozzo, ma s'imbratta e s'intorbida 
anch'ella. Passati i cinque anni, quelli ch'erano giudicati degni della compagnia filoso- 
fica erano accettati, e quelli, che n’erano giudicati indegni, ributtati; e non a tutti anco 
scopriva Pittagora i segreti delle cose alte, a quelli solamente comunicandogli, che a 
lui parevano più capaci e più segreti, e non crediate, che lo facesse con lo scrivere, 
ma solamente in voce, tenendo egli per certo, che lo scrivere nocesse alla memoria 
e facesse gli huomini negligenti. Imperoché di mentre, che confidano ne gli scritti, 
non esercitano la memoria, e mandano le cose in oblivione. Voleva, che le lettere non 
in carte, o in tavole s'imprimessero, ma nell'animo. Nè si trova, che un tanto huomo 
lasciasse cosa alcuna scritta, eccetto forse certe poche cosette, che ne la morte sua 
raccomandò a Dama sua figliuola, con espresso comandamento, che in nessun modo 
le lasciasse vedere ad alcuno, che non fusse stato della sua famiglia, et ella ubidiente, 
ancora, che n'havesse gran richiesta, e che havesse potuto caverne grande somma di 
danari (secondo che si legge) non preteri mai la volontà del padre. 

III) M. Poncet, Discours de ladvis donné à R. Pere en Dieu Messire Pierre de Gondy 
Évesque de Paris sur la proposition qu'il fit aux Theologiens, touchant la traduction de la 
saincte Bible en langage vulgaire (Paris: Cavellat, 1578), 8. 
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Comme i'ay pù entendre par les escrits de Clement Alexandrin, homme admirable 
et singulier entre les plus anciens de l’Eglise primitive, qui recite aussi que cette police 
[scil. to not make public the secrets] estoit observée entre les Grecs, suivant l'instruction 
qu'ils avoient receué des plus doctes Philosophes, à scavoir de Pythagoras, de Platon, 
d'Aristote, de Zenon, et mesme d'Epicurus. Et pource Hipparchus Pythagoricien estant 
accusé d'avoir publié les secrets de la doctrine de son Precepteur Pythagoras, fut chassé 
de l'eschole, et comme s'il eust este mort, l'on posa une colomne en son lieu. Et pour 
oster toute occasion aux autres de suivre cette legereté, Lysis son compagnon escrivit 
une Epistre, qu'il fit courir par tout, en laquelle il taxe grandement Hypparchus de ce 
fait. Car il n'est pas licite, dit-il, de communiquer à tous ce qui doibt ester communi- 
qué à peu de personnes, voire à ceux qui sont doctes, et qui employent leur temps à la 
cognoissance des sciences. Tellement que ceux qui rendoient vulgaires les precepts de 
Pythagoras, estoient reputez autant impies et meschans, que ceux qui reveloient aux 
hommes prophanes les secrets des Deesses que l'on appelle Eleusines; et s'il est besoin 
de prendre tesmoignage de plus grande antiquité, on peult alleguer ce que Hermes 
Trismegistus a escrit, que c'est le propre de ceux qui n'ont point de Religion, ny de con- 
science, de publier à plusieurs des discours contenans la doctrine de toute la Majesté 
de Dieu. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Niccolo Leonico Tomeo’s Accounts of Veridical 
Dreams and the Idola of Synesius 


Nicholas Holland 


1 Introduction 


Niccolö Leonico Tomeo (1456-1531) was born in Venice into a family originat- 
ing from Albania or Epirus, and spent most of his working life in Padua and 
Venice. He is thought to have studied Greek with Demitrios Chalcondyles, a 
Greek emigré and minor participant in the Plato-Aristotle controversy cen- 
tred on George of Trebizond and Basil Bessarion. In 1497 he was appointed 
as a teacher expert in Latin and Greek at the University of Padua. Leonico 
Tomeo and his associate, the humanist scholar Pietro Bembo, were praised by 
Erasmus as ‘two outstanding lights of our age’ (duo praecipua huius seculi lu- 
mina). Galileo possessed a copy of his Opuscula of 1525 and his translations of 
Aristotle’s De animalium incessu and the pseudo-Aristotelian Quaestiones me- 
chanicae were used in the Giunta edition.! Tomeo’s work and circle have, in re- 
cent times, received some detailed consideration, most notably from Daniela 
De Bellis, Stefano Perfetti and Jonathan Woolfson. However, his scholarly out- 
put merits further attention.? 


1 D. De Bellis, La vita e l'ambiente di Niccolò Leonico Tomeo, Quaderni per la storia 
dell'Università di Padova 13 (1980): 37-42 and 45; Ead., ‘Niccolò Leonico Tomeo inter- 
prete di Aristotele naturalista) Physis 17 (1975): 82; G. Cammelli, I dotti bizantini e le origini 
dell'umanesimo: 3. Demetrio Calcondila (Florence: Vallecchi, 1954), 23 and 36; J. Hankins, Plato 
in the Italian Renaissance, 2 vols (Leiden and New York: Brill, 1990), 1, 209. The passage from 
Erasmus, quoted by De Bellis in ‘La vita, 45, is in a letter of 23 July 1529 to Andreas Cricius, in 
Desiderius Erasmus Rotterdamus, Opus epistolarum, collected by P. S. Allen, 12 vols (Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1906-58), VIII, 245; See N. Leonico Tomeo, Opuscula (Venice: Bernardino Vitali, 
1525); Id., De incessu animalium, in Aristotle, Opera cum Averrois commentariis, 12 vols 
(Venice: Giunta, 1562; repr. Frankfurt: Minerva, 1962), v1, ff. 2047—212*; Quaestiones mechani- 
cae, ibid., vir, ff. 98-110". 

2 In addition to the works of De Bellis discussed in this paper see S. Perfetti, Aristotle’s 
Zoology and Its Renaissance Commentators (1521-1601) (Leuven: Leuven University Press, 
2000), esp. 65-83, and J. Woolfson, Padua and the Tudors: English Students in Italy, 1485-1603 
(Toronto and Buffalo: University of Toronto Press, 1998), esp. 103-18. For general bibliograph- 
ical resources and an overview of Leonico Tomeo's life and output, see E. Russo, 'Niccoló 
Leonico Tomeo, in Dizionario biografico degli italiani, 78 vols (Rome: Fondazione Giovanni 
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Leonico Tomeo may be succinctly characterised as a scholar whose phil- 
osophical interests tended towards the reconciliation of Aristotelian and 
Platonic positions. This study will focus on the part of his commentary on 
Aristotle’s On Prophesying by Dreams (De divinatione per somnum), first pub- 
lished in Venice 1523, which is concerned with the views of Aristotle and the 
late Platonist Synesius of Cyrene (c.370-c.414 CE) on the role played by idola 
in veridical dreams. Veridical dreams are dreams which, through processes ex- 
ternal to the dreamer, give insight into past, present or future events. An ex- 
ploration of this passage in the context of Tomeo’s sources and also of his own 
Dialogues (Dialogi), first published in 1524, will show how his approach to the 
accommodation of Aristotelian and Platonic accounts, in particular his depth 
of interest in ancient Greek sources accessed either in Greek or Latin transla- 
tion, distinguishes his treatment of the subject from that of three other promi- 
nent sixteenth-century natural philosophers who also wrote about veridical 
dreams: Pietro Pomponazzi, Agostino Nifo and Girolamo Cardano. 


2 Phantasmata and Idola in Aristotle’s On Prophesying by Dreams 


Leonico Tomeo’s Latin version of, and commentary on, Aristotle’s Parva natu- 
ralia was first published in 1523.3 Aristotle’s collection of short works known as 
the Parva naturalia includes both On Dreams (De somniis) and On Prophesying 
by Dreams (De divinatione per somnum), his key works on dreams and their ve- 
ridical qualities.* Tomeo's edition of the Parva naturalia is one of several pub- 
lished within a few short years. The publication in Paris in 1518 of a translation 
by Francois Vatable was followed, in Italy, by Pietro Alcionio's translation, pub- 
lished in Venice in 1521, a translation by Juan Ginés de Sepülveda, the student 


Treccani, 1960—), 64:617-21; C. H. Lohr, ‘Renaissance Latin Aristotle Commentaries: Authors 
So-Z, Renaissance Quarterly 35 (1982): 164—256, at 193-94; ‘Nicolaus Leonicus Thomaeus, 
in M. E. Cosenza, Biographical and Bibliographical Dictionary of the Italian Humanists, 
6 vols (Boston, MA: G. K. Hall, 1962), IV, 3394-97; D. J. Geanakoplos, ‘The Career of the 
Little-Known Renaissance Greek Scholar Nicholas Leonicus Tomaeus and the Ascendancy 
of Greco-Byzantine Aristotelianism at Padua University (1497), Byzantina 13 (1985): 357-71. 

3 Aristotle, Parva naturalia, edited by N. Leonico Tomeo (Venice: Bernardino and Matteo 
Vitali, 1523). The Parva naturalia commentaries were reprinted in Paris in 1530 with other 
works of Leonico Tomeo, and again in Venice in 1546. See Lohr, ‘Renaissance Latin Aristotle 
Commentaries: Authors So-Z, 193. References will be to the 1523 edition. 

4 The English titles follow those in The Basic Works of Aristotle, edited by R. McKeon and intro- 
duction by C. D. C. Reeve (New York: Random House 1941; repr. 2001). 
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of Pietro Pomponazzi, in Bologna in 1522, and the commentary of Agostino 
Nifo, in Venice in 1523.° 

Aristotle’s treatises in the Parva naturalia stand within a much broader tra- 
dition of thought which originated in antiquity concerning dreams and their 
interpretation. In his first comment on Aristotle’s On Dreams, Leonico Tomeo 
provides his own summary of the views of the ancient schools of philosophy 
on the subject. He tells us that Epicurus, Metrodorus and Xenophanes regard- 
ed dreams as empty idola which attacked the brain. The Stoics saw dreams 
as ‘without doubt received due to the goodness and providence of the gods’ 
and supported the divination practised by, among others, Artemidorus. The 
‘Academics’ (Platonists) and ‘Peripatetics’ (Aristotelians) adopted a middle 
position ‘in that they did not hold that all dreams have weight and show the 
future, nor, on the other hand, did they contend that they are wholly empty 
and useless.’ Later in the same comment he highlights the importance to this 
subject of simulacra (‘likenesses’) and imagines (‘images’) which, coming from 
‘external objects’, remain in our ‘sensory parts.’6 In the dedicatory letter to On 
Prophesying by Dreams, addressed to Reginald Pole, Tomeo expounds further 
on the matter of ancient opinions concerning dreams: 


those philosophers seem to me to have understood [the matter] most 
accurately who contended that, if not all the visions of dreams, then how- 
ever some were sent by higher natures for the sake of men. 


However, he notes, these views are now judged to be the ‘delusions of the 
ancients.” 


5 J. Argyropoulos and F. Vatable, Ex physiologia Aristotelis, libri duodetriginta (Paris: Henri 
Estienne, 1518); P. Alcionio, Ex opere de animalibus decem (Venice: Bernardino Vitali, 1521); 
J. G. de Sepülveda, Parva naturalia (Bologna: Girolamo Benedetti, 1522); A. Nifo, Parva natu- 
ralia (Venice: Ottaviano Scoto, 1523). The colophon to Nifo's edition states that it was pub- 
lished on 2nd March 1523, while Leonico Tomeo received the privilegium for his edition in 
June of the same year. 

6 N.Leonico Tomeo, Commentary on Aristotle’s On Prophesying by Dreams, in Aristotle, Parva 
naturalia, ff. 109": ‘Academici scilicet et Peripatetici [...] somnia namque neque pondus ha- 
bere omnia futuraque premonstrare voluerunt: neque rursum omnia vana penitus et inania 
esse asseverarunt [...] animadvertendum igitur est quod in sensiteriis nostris ab extrinsecis 
impresse insigniteque obiectis quaedam permanent durantque reliquiae, simulacra scilicet 
et imagines ab actu sensilibus impresse [...]. 

7 Leonico Tomeo, Commentary on Aristotle's On Prophesying by Dreams, in Aristotle, Parva 
naturalia, f. 121": ‘non ab re ii mihi philosophi rectius sensisse videntur, qui somniorum visa 
et si non omnia nonnulla tamen hominum causa a superioribus mitti naturis contenderunt 
[...] et antiquorum fuisse deliramenta plane existimamus: On Leonico Tomeo's English con- 
nections, see De Bellis, ‘Interprete di Aristotle naturalista, 71-2, and Woolfson, Padua and 
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Leonico Tomeo, therefore, recognises that there was disagreement among 
the ancient authorities over how, and how often, dreams could present real 
events, but characterises both Platonists and Aristotelians as having con- 
sidered that some dreams at least could have this property. He identifies 
the philosophical tradition as overlapping with a more practical tradition 
of dream interpretation, famously expounded by Artemidorus Daldianus in 
his Interpretation of Dreams (Oneirokritikon).8 Tomeo would also have found 
widespread support for his view that some dreams, at least, are veridical 
among philosophers influenced by the legacy of both Plato and Aristotle in 
the post-classical philosophical traditions of Arabic philosophy and also in the 
philosophy of the Latin West.? What is particularly distinctive about Tomeo's 
approach to veridical dreams in both his commentary on the Parva naturalia 
and his Dialogi, is the influence of the theories of Synesius on the position he 
develops to reconcile the Aristotelian and Platonic traditions. 

In his Parva naturalia commentary, Leonico Tomeo’s substantial discussion 
of the mechanisms responsible for veridical dreams is found near the end of 
the commentary on On Prophesying by Dreams. His longest comment is on the 
passage in which Aristotle provides an explanation for foresight in dreams with 
reference to the views of the pre-Socratic atomist Democritus. In this work, 
Aristotle adopts a generally cautious approach when considering the notion 


the Tudors, passim. Leonico Tomeo’s conception of nature in this work tends towards the 
Platonic. In his commentary on the passage in On Prophesying by Dreams, in which Aristotle 
describes some dreams as of daimonic (as distinct from divine) nature, Leonico Tomeo ar- 
gues that the position of Aristotle is consistent with that of the ‘Academy’, stating that ‘nature 
may be a certain incorporeal essence [which is] not at all separable from bodies, contain- 
ing their universal reasons’ (‘cum natura sit incorporea quedam essentia a corporibus haud 
quaquam separabilis illorum rationes continens universas’). See Parva naturalia, f. 125", com- 
mentary on 463b12-15. 

8 Artemidorus Daldianus, The Interpretation of Dreams, translation and commentary by 
R. J. White (Park Ridge NJ: Noyes Press, 1975); Il libro dei sogni, introduction by G. Guidorizzi, 
translation and notes by A. Giardino (Milan: Biblioteca Universale Rizzoli, 2006). 

g On dreams in the traditions of Arabic philosophy and of the Latin West, see in particular: 
S. Pines, ‘The Arabic Recension of Parva Naturalia and the Philosophical Doctrine concern- 
ing Veridical Dreams according to al-Risala al-Manamiyya and other Sources, in Studies in 
Arabic Versions of Greek Texts and in Mediaeval Science (Jerusalem and Leiden: Magnes Press 
and Brill, 1986), 96-145; H. A. Davidson, Alfarabi, Avicenna and Averroes on Intellect (New 
York and Oxford: Oxford, 1992), 58-63, 116-19, and 340-51; J.-Y. Boriaud, ‘La place du Traité des 
songes dans la tradition onirocritique: Le probleme de l'image onirique: l'Idolum et la Visio, 
in Girolamo Cardano: Le opere, le fonti, la vita, edited by M. Baldi and G. Canziani (Milan: 
FrancoAngeli, 1999), 215-25; B. Roest, ‘Divination, Visions and Prophecy according to Albert 
the Great, Instrumenta patristica 28 (1996): 323-28; V. Perrone Compagni, “Evidentissimi 
avvertimenti dei numi”: Sogni, vaticini, profezie in Pomponazzi, Annali del Dipartimento di 
Filosofia n.s. 17 (2011): 28-32. 
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that veridical dreams may have causes which are external to the dreamer, but 
he does advance an explanatory theory which he presents as an improvement 
on the views of Democritus. Democritus, Aristotle states, ‘alleges “images” and 
“emanations” as the cause of foresight in dreams: 

as, when something has caused motion in water or air, [the portion 
moved] moves another [portion of water or air], and, though the cause 
has ceased to operate, the motion propagates itself to a certain point, 
though there the prime movement is not present; just so it may well be 
that a movement and a consequent sense-perception should reach sleep- 
ing souls from the objects from which Democritus represents ‘images’ 
and ‘emanations’ as coming [...] It is these movements then that cause 
‘presentations, as a result of which sleepers foresee the future.!? 


Having discussed the views presented in this passage, Leonico Tomeo explains 
that he considers the views of the ‘Academics’ to be true and that these do not 
disagree with the views of Aristotle.” He introduces the opinions of several 
Platonists on the question of daimons and dreams, which will be discussed fur- 
ther below, and then refers in detail to the views of Synesius.!? Synesius, Tomeo 
tells us, was a ‘Platonist, a man of great reputation among later Academics, 
who ‘affirmed that, without doubt, predictions in dreams came to be from the 
effluvia (effluxiones) of idola and simulacra, which are carried into the organ 
of the imagination by the spirit'!8 Tomeo argues that there is little difference 
between the views of Synesius and Democritus, and that the latter intended 
us to understand not that ‘corporeal effluvia’ (corpulentae effluxiones) but that 
‘certain formal and spiritual images spring forth and penetrate the souls of 
sleepers." He goes on to provide the following explanation: 


10 Aristotle, On Prophesying by Dreams, 464a5-11, 17-19; translation from On Prophesying by 
Dreams, in The Basic Works of Aristotle, 626-30, at 628-9; see Parva naturalia, f. 125". On 
the argument presented by Aristotle, see Parva Naturalia: A Revised Text, introduction 
and commentary by Sir David Ross (Oxford: Clarendon, 1955; repr., 2000), 47-9 and 261. 

11 Leonico Tomeo, Commentary on Aristotle's On Prophesying by Dreams, ff. 127". 

12  Ontherelationship between Synesius's treatise, his Christian beliefs and the timing of his 
conversion, see J. Bregman, Synesius of Cyrene: Philosopher-Bishop (Berkeley and London: 
University of California Press, 1982). 

13 _ Leonico Tomeo, Commentary on Aristotle's On Prophesying by Dreams, f. 127": 'Synesius 
autem Platonicus inter posteriors Academicos vir magni nominis, somniorum praedic- 
tiones ab idolorum simulacrorumque effluxionibus, quae undique in spiritum feruntur 
fantasticum, proculdubio fieri affirmavit. 

14 lbid. f 127°: ‘non enim corpulentas illum effluxiones et rerum obstantia quedam et ma- 
terialia idola evibrari et occurrere credidisse virum alioquin talem et nature indagatorem 
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[Synesius] thinks that certain idola flow from all things which are em- 
braced by the circumference of the universe and by nature (whether they 
exist in the present or they happened in the past or may be expected to 
happen in the future), and that they emanate continually from the es- 
sence of those things, since these penetrating idola have their causes in 
the nature of those things; he says that the imaginative spirit (spiritus 
fantasticus) of the soul, namely its primary first vehicle, is the most trans- 
parent mirror of all of these emanating idola. For he says that simulacra 
of this kind are in circulation and are unstable with regard to their true 
state; because of the feebleness and unmeasurable infiniteness of their 
being they cannot be discerned and perceived by anyone; however, being 
trapped in and attached to this spirit they can disclose and return the 
first image of themselves. Therefore, he says that the idola of those things 
which have been done are transmitted clearly, since they have already 
proceeded into the act of being, until, having been made feeble by the 
long duration of time, they vanish. Of those things which exist in the 
present, insofar they still exist, the simulacra will clearly be stronger and 
clearer; those of future things are without doubt indefinite and less easily 
distinguished [...] For this reason, he says that predictions of the future 
are not known to and penetrable by everyone, since the images (imag- 
ines), which clearly demand art and singular judgement, proceed from 
them in a manner wholly obscure and shadowy.!5 


vel prestantissimum merito existimandum est, sed formales quasdam et spiritales imag- 
ines emicare.’ 

Ibid., f. 127°: ‘voluit igitur [Synesius] a rebus omnibus que universi ambitu et natura com- 
prehenduntur, sive in presentia existant, sive in preterito facte fuerint tempore, seu future 
posthac expectentur (namque is etiam quidam existentie est modus) cum percurrentes 
habeant in rerum natura causas, idola quaedam profluere et ab eorum essentia iugiter 
emanare, quorum omnium undique emanantium spiritum fantasticum animae scilicet 
vehiculum primum clarissimum asserit esse speculum. Circumeuntia namque simula- 
cra eiusmodi et a vero latentia statu tum ob essendi imbecillitatem et indeterminatam 
infinitatem tum quia a nemine dignosci percipique possunt; in hoc irretita spiritu et illi 
sane applicantia, tum primam sui effigiem ostendere et reddere posse asserit. Eorum igi- 
tur inquit que facta sunt quoniam in essendi actum iam processerunt, perspicua passim 
mitti idola, donec temporis diuturnitate imbecillia facta evanescant. Eorum vero quae in 
presentia existunt, utpote que adhuc consistant, validiora sane et manifestiora pervenire 
simulacra; futurorum autem indefinita certe et admodum indiscreta [...] Quamobrem 
futurorum predictiones non omnibus esse inquit cognitas et pervias, quoniam ab iis ob- 
scure et adumbrate omnino procedunt imagines que sane artem et iudicium expostulent 
singulare. Cf. Synesius, On Dreams, in Essays and Hymns, translation, introduction and 
notes by A. FitzGerald, 2 vols (London: Oxford University Press and H. Milford, 1930), 
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The Greek text of Synesius’s treatise On Dreams (Peri enypnion) had been 
published in Venice in 1518 to accompany the first edition of Artemidorus’s 
The Interpretation of Dreams.!® A Latin version, translated from a bad text, 
had already been published by Marsilio Ficino in his 1497 and 1516 editions 
of the De mysteriis anthology of translations." Leonico Tomeo’s commen- 
tary is closely derived from a passage in Synesius’s treatise On Dreams and, 
although he was proficient in Greek, his Latin version of Synesius has sig- 
nificant debts to Ficino’s Latin translation.!8 In the preceding section of the 
commentary, Leonico Tomeo states that there is ‘little difference’ between 
the positions of Democritus and Synesius, so that what the one calls idola and 
effluxiones (‘effluxions’), the other calls phantasmata (‘phantasms’) and motio- 
nes (‘motions’).!? The merits of Tomeo’s proposition, that each pair of terms in 
fact describes the same phenomenon, are apparent from a closer examination 
of the relationship between the theories of Aristotle and Synesius. Phantasma 
and idolum (in Greek eidolon) are terms with an important place in theories of 
perception and intellection from Aristotle to Synesius. In Aristotle's treatise On 
the Soul (De anima), phantasmata are phenomena of the soul distinct from the 
causes of sensation, internal to the soul and integral to the faculty of thinking 
(noetikon); as such they are distinct from idola, which emanate from objects 
and pass into the senses of the sleeper, where they may cause phantasmata.?° 
Synesius also uses the terms idola and phantasmata in his treatise, but his 
use of the terms reflects important developments in the theory of the soul 
after Aristotle, in particular in the hands of Stoic and Platonic philosophers. 
For Synesius, phantasmata are still associated with the internal processes of 


IL, 350; for the Greek text see Synesius, Opere, edited by A. Garzya (Turin: UTET, 1989), 
592-94; further references shall be to these editions. 

16 Artemidorus Daldianus, Oneirokritikon biblia pente: Peri enypnion Synesiou hos legousin 
(Venice: Aldo and Andrea [Torresano], 1518). 

17 Synesius, De somniis, in Ficino, Iamblichus De mysteriis Aegyptiorum [...] (Venice: Aldus 
[Manutius] and Andrea [Torresano], 1497), sigs Li'-M6", also in M. Ficino, Opera omnia, 
2 vols (Basel: Heinrich Petri, 1576; repr. Turin: Bottega d’Erasmo, 1962 and Paris: Phénix 
Editions, 2000), 11, 1968-78. Further references to Ficino's De somniis translation will be to 
1497 edition, with corresponding reference to the 1576 Opera omnia. For Ficino’s account 
of his source text for the De somniis translation, see his letter of 1497 to Aldo Manuzio in 
P. O. Kristeller, Supplementum Ficinianum, 2 vols (Florence: Olschki, 1937), 11, 95-96, and 
M. J. B. Allen, Icastes: Marsilio Ficino’s Interpretation of Plato’s Sophist (Berkeley, CA, Los 
Angeles and Oxford: University of California Press, 1989), 194. 

18 Cf De somniis, sigs M3"-M4' (Opera omnia, 2:1975-76). 

19  Leonico Tomeo, Commentary on Aristotle's On Prophesying by Dreams, f. 127". 

20 See G. Watson, Phantasia in Classical Thought (Galway: Galway University Press, 1988), 27. 
By contrast to his own position, Aristotle reports that Democritus also applied his atomist 
theories to the soul; see On the Soul, 403b31-404a4 and 405a8-13. 
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the soul. However, the Aristotelian phantasia, which Aristotle postulates as ‘a 
movement resulting from an actual exercise of a power of sense’ which is in- 
volved (in Gerard Watson's words) in ‘the mutation of sense perceptions into 
phantasmata’ became integrated, in the theorising of later classical Platonists 
with other Platonic concepts to become the ‘imaginative pneuma.”! According 
to Synesius, 


if a man’s imaginative [phantastikon] pneuma is pure and well-defined, 
and whether he is waking or sleeping receives true impressions of things, 
it promises him a better lot, so far as the soul's formation is concerned.?? 


As Leonico Tomeo explains in his paraphrase, the ‘imaginative pneuma' 
(which, following Ficino, he translates as the spiritus fantasticus animae, the 
‘imaginative spirit of the soul’) is central to Synesius’s proposals. This spiritual 
envelope of the soul nets each wandering idolum (which Tomeo refers to in his 
passage as a kind of simulacrum), at which point the idolum discloses the ‘first 
image of itself’ (prima sui effigies). The idola of Synesius are no longer distinct 
from phantasmata, as they were for Aristotle. In the Synesian model, the dis- 
tance between the concepts of idola and phantasmata is reduced to the point 
where the ‘imaginative spirit of the soul’ (as Leonico Tomeo describes it or, in 
Fitzgerald's translation of Synesius, the ‘imaginative pneuma’) reveals the im- 
ages latent within the idola. Phantasmata are, for Synesius, not separate from 
idola, but rather to be considered a kind of idolum, which has a special affinity 
with and may interact with the spiritual envelope (or to use the terms favoured 
by Tomeo the ‘vehicle’ or ‘imaginative spirit’) of each human soul. 


3 Leonico Tomeo and the Platonic Daimons 


Leonico Tomeo’s account of veridical dreams in his commentary, therefore, 
shows at its core a clear understanding of how the views of Aristotle and 
Synesius on this matter may coherently be reunited.?? Further consideration 


21 Aristotle, On the Soul, 429a1-2; for Aristotle’s full discussion, see ibid. 427a17-429a9; 
Watson, Phantasia, 27. 

22 Synesius, On Dreams, 340-41 (Garzya edition, 578). 

23 On the relationship between the concepts of phantasia, pneuma, spiritus and vehicu- 
lum in late Platonic thought, see J. Bidez, Vie de Porphyre: Le philosophe néoplatonicien, 
2nd ed. (Hildesheim: Olms, 1964); M. Di Pasquale Barbanti, Ochema-pneuma e phanta- 
sia nel Neoplatonismo: Aspetti psicologici e prospettive religiose (Catania: CUECM, 1988); 
J. F. Finamore, Jamblichus and the Theory of the Vehicle of the Soul (Chico, CA: Scholars 
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of this passage in the context of other parts of the commentary and other writ- 
ings will help to show how he carefully and consistently situated his account 
within wider debates regarding the accommodation of the philosophy of Plato 
and Aristotle. 

The passage from Synesius that Leonico Tomeo paraphrases in his com- 
mentary represents only part of Synesius’s argument in his treatise. Notably, 
while Tomeo places Synesius’s theory of wandering idola netted by the imagi- 
native pneuma at the centre of his interpretation of Aristotle’s text, in the com- 
mentary and elsewhere in his writings he gives a qualified reception to the 
association of daimons with the psychological structures that enable veridical 
dreams, which was significant within the late Platonic tradition and is found 
in Synesius’s original treatise. The passage in Synesius utilised by Tomeo in his 
commentary is part of a larger explanatory argument regarding the nature of 
the soul, its vehicles and the wider universe. This identifies the immortal and 
divine nature of the human soul with its pneuma, which is ‘in turn god, daimon 
of every sort, and phantom (eidolon). In the same passage, Synesius envisages 


Press, 1985); R. C. Kissling, ‘The ochéma-pneuma of the Neo-Platonists and the De insomniis 
of Synesius of Cyrene, The American Journal of Philology 43 (1922): 18-330, especially 321- 
22; Proclus, Elements of Theology, edited by E. R. Dodds, 2nd ed. (Oxford: Clarendon, 1963), 
313-21; A. Smith, Porphyry’s Place in the Neoplatonic Tradition: A Study in Post-Plotinian 
Neoplatonism (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1974). See also Watson, Phantasia, 109-15. On Ficino’s 
concepts of spiritus and vehicles of the soul, see Allen, Icastes, 177-80 and 184; A. Corrias, 
‘The Imagination and Memory in Marsilio Ficino's Theory of the Vehicles of the Soul; 
The International Journal of the Platonic Tradition 6 (2011): 81-114; I. P. Couliano, Eros and 
Magic in the Renaissance, translated by M. Cook (Chicago and London: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1987); first published as Eros et magie a la Renaissance, Paris: Flammarion, 
1984), 3-27; D. De Bellis, ‘I veicoli dell'anima nell'analisi di Niccolò Leonico Tomeo, 
Annali dell'Istituto di Filosofia della Facoltà di Lettere e Filosofia dell'Università di Firenze 
3 (1981): 1-21; R. Klein, ‘LImagination comme vétement de l’äme chez Marsile Ficin et 
Giordano Bruno, Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale 61 (1956): 18-38; P. O. Kristeller, The 
Philosophy of Marsilio Ficino, translated by V. Conant (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1943), 371-74; B. Ogren, ‘Circularity, the Soul-Vehicle and the Renaissance Rebirth of 
Reincarnation: Marsilio Ficino and Isaac Abarbanel on the Possibility of Transmigration, 
Accademia 6 (2004): 63-94; D. P. Walker, Spiritual and Demonic Magic (London: Warburg 
Institute, 1958; repr. University Park, PA: Pennsylvania State University Press, 2000), 38- 
40; B. Tambrun, ‘Marsile Ficin et le Commentaire de Pléthon sur les Oracles Chaldaiques, 
Accademia 1 (1999): 9-48, at 43-48; S. Toussaint, ‘Sensus naturae: Jean Pic, le véhicule de 
l'àme et l'équivoque de la magie naturelle; in La magia nell'Europa moderna: Tra sapienza 
antica e filosofia naturale, edited by F. Meroi and E. Scapparone, 2 vols (Florence: Olschki 
2007), L, 107-45. In Icastes Allen challenges many aspects of Couliano’s study. 
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the existence of daimons which, unlike man, have only existence of this kind 
and ‘throughout all their being are phantasmic.”* 

Leonico Tomeo’s account of the operation of veridical dreams in his com- 
mentary discusses, but engages carefully with late Platonic views concerning 
the operation of daimons. With reference to the views of Porphyry, Plutarch, 
and the eleventh-century Byzantine philosopher Michael Psellus, Tomeo notes 
that dreams are associated with the agency of daimons. Probably drawing di- 
rectly on the wording of Ficino's translation of Iamblichus's On the Mysteries, 
Tomeo tells us that: 


Porphyry relates that incidents of foreknowledge (praesagia) through 
dreams are partly from us [...] which [incidents] we have called natu- 
ral; and partly indeed from outside, which [Porphyry and other late 
Platonists] have ascribed to the race of daimons.25 


Subsequently, Leonico Tomeo notes the view of Psellus, in a passage which 
seems to borrow from Ficino’s Latin translation of On Daimons, that worthy 
persons may receive dreams from daimons.?® According to Tomeo, Psellus con- 
siders that such dreams must be caused by a process whereby the daimon has 
internal speech (internus sermo) directly with the soul of the recipient. Tomeo, 
however, qualifies this position by introducing an inconclusive discussion 


24  Synesius, On Dreams, 335 (Garzya edition, 568). In De somniis, sig. L4” (Opera omnia, 
2:1971), Ficino renders this passage as ‘in the same manner, this animal spirit which they 
have also called the spiritual soul of the blessed (beatus), may be a god, a daimon of every 
form, and an idolum! 

25  Leonico Tomeo, Commentary on Aristotle’s On Prophesying by Dreams, f. 126Y: ‘somnio- 
rum praesagia refert Porphyrius partim ex nobis esse [...] et naturalia illa appellavimus; 
partim vero ab extrinseco, quae daemonum scilicet generi ascripserunt illi; cf. Leonico 
Tomeo's Latin in this passage with Ficino's translation of Iamblichus's De mysteriis, in De 
mysteriis, sig. c4* (Opera omnia, 11, 1889): Porphyrius ait, praesagia somniorum partim 
esse ex nobis partim ab extrinseco. The Greek text of On the Mysteries was not published 
until 1678 and was in all likelihood not available to Leonico Tomeo in manuscript. On 
the manuscript tradition, see Iamblichus, On the Mysteries, translation, introduction and 
notes by E. C. Clarke, J. M. Dillon, and J. P. Hershbell (Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 
2003), xiii-xiv. Ficino also translated excerpts from Porphyry's De abstinentia relating to 
daimons in Letter 29 of Book viti of his correspondence, which was first published in 
1495. See M. Ficino, Letters, translation by members of the Language Department of the 
School of Economic Science, 10 vols (London: Shepheard-Walwyn, 1975-), VII, 33-39 
(Opera omnia, 1, 875—78). I am indebted to Valery Rees for this reference. 

26 Leonico Tomeo, Commentary on Aristotle's On Prophesying by Dreams, f. 127‘. The pas- 
sage on Psellus is a paraphrase of Ficino's translation of a passage in Psellus's De daemoni- 
bus, in De mysteriis, sig. N2" (Opera omnia, 11, 1941). 
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concerning why, if Plutarch’s view was that daimons communicate by ‘con- 
versation without voice’ (sermo sine voce), the daimon of Socrates calls out to 
him, as reported by many authors and in particular by Plato in the Phaedo and 
the Theages.?” 

Leonico Tomeo seems to have relied heavily on the Latin of Ficino’s transla- 
tion for his own account of the idola of Synesius, and for other source material 
for the same commentary text, but possible debts to Ficino in his interpre- 
tative approach to daimons are more complex to assess. Across his substan- 
tial output, Ficino adopted a range of positions in relation to the operation 
of daimons, and scholarly opinion differs on how his output should be inter- 
preted. The position developed by Tomeo does not resemble that of Ficino in 
works such as his commentary on Plato’s Sophist, first published in 1496, in 
which he draws on Synesius and other late Platonic philosophers to formu- 
late a complex set of ideas concerning the powerful relationship between the 
daimons, illusion and dreams to assert that the imagination of a daimon can 
even project images.?® Arguably, Tomeo's position is closer in spirit to that of 


27  Leonico Tomeo, Commentary on Aristotle's On Prophesying by Dreams, f. 12777; cf. Phaedo, 
107e, 108b and 133d, and especially Theages, 128d; Plutarch, On the Sign of Socrates, in 
Moralia, translated by F. Cole Babbitt et al., 15 vols (London: William Heinemann, and 
Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1927-2004), VII, 451-57. 

28 M. Ficino, Commentaria in Platonis Sophistam, in Commentaria in Platonem (Florence: 
Lorenzo Alopa, 1496); see Allen, Icastes, 270—71, corresponding to Opera omnia, 11, 1293; 
see discussion in Allen, Icastes, 175-76 and 186-200; Allen, ibid., 184-86, discusses an- 
other relevant passage on Democritus and Platonism in Ficino's commentary on the 
Timaeus; see Opera omnia, 11, 1472-73. Ficino's In epistolas divini Pauli also engages di- 
rectly with the notion of daimonic agency; see Opera omnia, 1, 440. Of the translations 
in the De mysteriis volume itself, Iamblichus's On the Mysteries (De mysteriis), Proclus's 
On Sacrifice and Magic (De sacrificio et magia), Porphyry's On the Divine and Daimons (De 
divinis atque daemonibus) and Psellus's On daimons (De daemonibus) relate to daimonic 
magic and Ficino's translation of Synesius's treatise retains the original's references to 
daimons or the affinity of the human soul with a daimon. See De somniis, sig. L4Y (Opera 
omnia, 11, 1971), corresponding to On Dreams, 335 (Garzya edition, 568), quoted above; sig. 
L6" (Opera omnia, 11, 1973), corresponding to 340 (Garzya edition, 577 and 579); sig. M3* 
(Opera omnia, 11, 1975) corresponding to On Dreams, 349 (Garzya edition, 590). On Ficino 
and daimons more generally, see also Allen, The Platonism of Marsilio Ficino: A Study of 
his Phaedrus Commentary, its Sources and Genesis (Berkeley, CA: University of California 
Press, 1984), 7-34; Id., ‘Ficino and the Tutelary Spirit’, in Il neoplatonismo nel Rinascimento: 
Atti del Convegno Internazionale Roma-Firenze 12-15 dicembre 1990, edited by P. Prini 
(Rome: Instituto della Enciclopedia Italiana, 1993), 173-84; Id., ‘Summoning Plotinus: 
Ficino, Smoke and the Strangled Chickens, in Reconsidering the Renaissance: Papers from 
the Twenty-first Annual Conference, edited by M. A. Di Cesare (Binghamton, NY: Medieval 
& Renaissance Texts and Studies, 1992), 63-88; Id., ‘Socrates and the Daimonic Voice of 
Conscience’, in his Synoptic Art: Marsilio Ficino on the History of Platonic Interpretation 
(Florence: Olschki, 1998), 125-47; Id., ‘Marsilio Ficino: Daemonic Mathematics and the 
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D. P. Walker’s older reading of Ficino’s On Obtaining Life from the Heavens, in 
which Walker sees Ficino as endeavouring to establish a clear differentiation 
in that work between a magic which is derived from the operation of the ‘cos- 
mic spirit’ from that which involves ‘planetary demons, while at the same time 
making a demonstration of anxiety regarding the latter in the final chapter 
and in the Apology.?? Tomeo’s use of the Ficinian phrase ‘imaginative spirit’ 
(spiritus fantasticus) of the soul in order to render Synesius’s key Greek phrase 
phantastikon pneuma may indicate conceptual as well as verbal borrow- 
ing from Ficino.?? There are evident similarities between Ficino’s concept of 
spiritus in On Obtaining Life from the Heavens, the means by which Ficino's 
‘world-soul gives birth to the four elements’ and which ‘assuredly lives in all 
as the proximate cause of all generation and motion; on the one hand, and, 
on the other, Tomeo's account of Synesian notions relating to idola and phan- 
tasmata as an elucidation of Aristotle's account of a possible cause for veridi- 
cal dreams.?! 


Hypotenuse of the Spirit; in Natural Particulars: Nature and the Disciplines in Renaissance 
Europe, edited by A. Grafton and N. Siraisi (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1999), 121-37; 
A. Corrias, ‘From Daemonic Reason to Daemonic Imagination: Plotinus and Marsilio 
Ficino on the Soul’s Tutelary Spirit, British Journal for the History of Philosophy 21 (2013): 
443-62; M. de Gandillac, ‘Astres, anges et génies dans Marsile Ficin’, in Umanesimo e es- 
oterismo (atti del V Convegno internazionale di studi umanistici, Oberhofen, 16-17 settem- 
bre 1960), edited by E. Castelli (Padua: CEDAM, 1960), 85-109; G. Giglioni, 'Coping with 
Inner and Outer Demons: Marsilio Ficino's Theory of the Imagination, in Diseases of 
the Imagination and Imaginary Disease in the Early Modern Period, edited by Y. Haskell 
(Turnhout: Brepols, 2012), 19-50; Walker, Spiritual and Demonic Magic, 45-53. Ficino 
also translated extracts from Proclus's commentaries on Plato's Republic in Letter 29 of 
Book x1 of his letters concerning daimons, idola and imagines; see Ficino, Letters, vol. 10, 
35-47 (Opera omnia, 1, 937—43). I am indebted to Valery Rees for this reference. 

29 Walker, Spiritual and Demonic Magic, 34 and 42-44; M. Ficino, Three Books on Life, 
translation, introduction and notes by C. V. Kaske and J. R. Clark (Binghamton, NY: The 
Renaissance Society of America, 1989; repr, Tempe, AZ: Arizona Center for Medieval 
and Renaissance Studies in conjunction with the Renaissance Society of America, 2002), 
390-91 and 398-99 (Opera omnia, 1, 571 and 573). However, Copenhaver has argued that 
the Three Books on Life engage more ambiguously with ‘higher’ forms of theurgy; see 
B. P. Copenhaver, Tamblichus, Synesius and the Chaldean Oracles in Marsilio Ficino's De 
vita libri tres: Hermetic Magic or Neoplatonic Magic? in Supplementum Festivum: Studies 
in Honor of Paul Oskar Kristeller (Binghamton, NY: Medieval & Renaissance Texts and 
Studies, 1987), 441-55. 

30 Leonico Tomeo, Commentary on Aristotle's On Prophesying by Dreams, f. 127^", translated 
above; on Leonico Tomeo and the spiritus of Ficino, see also De Bellis, ‘I veicoli’, 4-5. 

31 Ficino, Three Books on Life, 256-57 (Opera omnia, 1, 535). Compare Leonico Tomeo’s spiri- 
tus fantasticus with the references to spiritus phantasticus and spiritus animales in his 
source passage in Ficino's translation. See De somniis sig. L4 (Opera omnia, 11, 1971). 
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If Ficino is an interpretative influence on Leonico Tomeo, on the subject 
of daimon, however, Tomeo is reading Ficino wearing Peripatetic spectacles. 
While Tomeo’s account in the commentary stops short of denying the exis- 
tence of daimons, his approach demonstrates a clear desire to separate his 
precise account of Synesius’s theory of idola from the question of the opera- 
tion of daimons in nature and to promote a more Peripatetic approach to that 
aspect of the subject.?? Tomeo, however, has no similar concerns about the 
compatibility of Aristotle's treatise On Prophesying by Dreams with a Platonic 
concept of the individual immortal human soul. In the dedicatory letter to 
On Prophesying by Dreams, he advances the following argument: 


if the human soul is immortal (which elsewhere having been tested by us 
according to the opinion of Plato in the dialogue we have written, we now 
put forward as acknowledged and certain) it is fitting that the soul fore- 
sees the future, and can truthfully predict it; especially at that time when 
it is more free, and, having been released from the senses of the body as 
if from certain chains (which clearly seems to happen in sleep), turned in 
on itself it makes use of its own particular motions.?? 


Leonico Tomeo, therefore, emerges as a careful and knowledgeable reader 
of Synesius's views on idola, but his reception of this and other late Platonic 
sources also demonstrates a clear adherence in other aspects of his thought to 
a broadly Peripatetic philosophical outlook. 


32 Cf. Leonico Tomeo, Commentary on Aristotle's On Prophesying by Dreams, f. 125”, where 
Leonico Tomeo provides a series of possible interpretations for the view of Aristotle that 
dreams are not sent from god so their nature is daimonic (daimonia), not divine (theia), 
each of which excludes direct daimonic agency from the natural world: nature is daimon- 
ic either because it is ‘the instrument of the gods’ or because it, ‘with a certain similarity 
to the genus of daimons, brings forth very wonderful superhuman actions; or even 'as the 
whole Academy considers, since nature may be a certain incorporeal essence which is not 
separable from bodies, and containing the universal reasons for those bodies. 

33 Ibid. f. 121": ‘si humanus immortalis est animus (quod alias de Platonis sententia in scrip- 
to Dialogo nostro a nobis probatum, nunc pro confesso et certo ponimus) et praesagire 
illum futura, et veraciter eadem praedicere posse, vero est consentaneum: eo praesertim 
tempore, quo liber ille magis, et, a corporis sensibus tanquam a vinculis quibusdam solu- 
tus (quod in somnis sane accidere videtur), in sese conversus propriis et peculiaribus uti- 
tur motionibus. This reference in 1523 to a dialogue predates by one year the first known 
publication of any of Leonico Tomeo's Dialogues. See below, footnote 34. 
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Before considering in more detail the relationship between Leonico Tomeo’s 
approach and that of other contemporary philosophical accounts, the consis- 
tency of his account of Synesius, and approach to veridical dreams more gen- 
erally, in the commentary and his Dialogues should be considered. The original 
collection of Dialogues was first published in 1524.34 As De Bellis has shown, 
several of the dialogues are indebted to the works of Bessarion, in particular 
where they explore the connections between Platonic and Aristotelian psychol- 
ogy, and also to Ficino in their interpretation of ancient sources.?? Although 
its main orientation is towards Platonic ideas, the dialogue Trophonius or On 
Divination (Trophonius: sive de divinatione) notably includes some discussion 
of veridical dreams of a kind that complements the Synesian account of veridi- 
cal dreams set out in his Parva naturalia commentary as well as accounts of 
the soul found in other dialogues.?6 

The main subject of On Divination is a discussion of the mechanisms by 
which the oracles of antiquity, in particular the oracle of Trophonius, might 
have offered the possibility of foresight. Emphasis is placed on identifying the 
cause for this in the relationship between the external causes and the opera- 
tion of the individual human soul. Reference is made to the impact of the ex- 
halations (spiramenta) at oracle sites not on the rational soul (animus) of the 
subject but on 'its secondary vehicle, that is, its faculty of imagination or ani- 
mal spirit?" The possibility that veridical dreams are sent either by daimons 
or gods is raised. However, the speaker ‘Leonicus’ determines that this subject 
falls beyond the scope of the dialogue, which is to enquire into the reasons 
which are ‘natural’ (naturalis), ‘familiar’ (cognatus) and ‘internal’ (internus). 
In the same passage, Leonico Tomeo also rejects the explanation provided 


34 N. Leonico Tomeo, Dialogi (Venice: Gregorio de Gregori, 1524). The second edition ex- 
panded to include a second dialogue dedicated to Bembo, Bembo or On the Essence of 
Souls (Bembus: sive de animorum essentia), was published in Paris by Simon de Colines 
in 1530. The Dialogi were then published on at least two further occasions before 1550, in 
Lyon by Sébastien Gryphe in 1532 and 1542. Unless noted otherwise, references will be to 
the 1524 edition. 

35 De Bellis, ‘I veicoli passim; Ead., ‘Autokineton e entelechia. Niccolò Leonico Tomeo: 
L'anima nei dialoghi intitolati al Bembo, Annali dell'Istituto di Filosofia della Facoltà di 
Lettere e Filosofia dell’Università di Firenze 1 (1979): 47-68. 

36 This dialogue is discussed, in the context of the philosophical consideration of ancient 
oracles, in A. Ossa-Richardson, The Devil's Tabernacle: The Pagan Oracles in Early Modern 
Thought (Princeton and Oxford: Princeton, 2013), 90-92 and 103-04. 

37 Leonico Tomeo, Dialogi, f. 14": ‘illius secundarium vehiculum, id est fantasticum, sive ani- 
malem spiritum’ 
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by Democritus and Epicurus for the ‘images’ (imagines) and simulacra which 
cause veridical dreams, arguing that their explanation is too material, since 
their idola would seem to strike (pulsare) the soul of the recipient. By contrast, 
Tomeo’s explanation centres on the role of the soul (animus) which ‘exists be- 
tween divine and mortal things.?? The explanation that Tomeo provides for 
veridical dreams explicitly combines the concept of a universal soul dissemi- 
nating unifying spiritus with the concept of the persistence of higher knowl- 
edge within individual immortal human souls: 


since an immortal and divine thing cannot be closely joined to or mixed 
with obnoxious (and so let me call it profane) death, and an undivided 
nature to something which endures division and separation, there is 
therefore work for a certain middle body, which some call the vehicle 
(vehiculum) [...] Some call this the animal spirit (spiritus animalis) and 
several the imaginative (phantasticus) spirit, the first body of the rational 
soul, or the second if the rational soul uses three vehicles as it descends, 
as I observe many of the Academics thought.39 


The dialogue On Divination, therefore, elaborates in the form of a late Platonic 
dialogue the same key ideas found in the commentary to On Prophesying 
by Dreams in the context of the interpretation of Aristotle: the reception of 
dreams through the mechanism of the ‘vehicle’ of the soul which, in turn, is 
associated with the ‘imaginative spirit. The vehicles of the soul are discussed 
further by Leonico Tomeo in the dialogue Alverotus or On the Three Vehicles of 
the Soul (Alverotus: sive de tribus animorum vehiculis).*° 

In On Divination, Leonico Tomeo likens the recipient of knowledge of the 
past, present and future through this powerful mechanism to an ‘earthly god’ 
(mundanus deus).*! However, Tomeo's caution about the operation of daimons, 
seen already in the commentary, is again in evidence in the Dialogues. In On 
Divination, the dialogue settles on a discussion of the agency of the ‘divine 


38 Ibid, f. 16: ‘qui inter divina et mortalia medius existere: 

39 Ibid, f. 17": ‘Sed cum immortalis res et divina, morti obnoxiae (et ut ita dicam prophanae), 
et individua natura undique sectionem divisionemque patienti, apte coniungi com- 
miscerive non possit, corpore iccirco quodam opus fuit medio, quod illi vehiculum vo- 
cant [...] Hunc animalem spiritum alii, nonnulli fantasticum illum appellant, primum 
animi corpus, vel secundum si tribus in descensu utitur vehiculis animus, ut multos ex 
Academicis voluisse animadverto: 

40  Onthe Three Vehicles of the Soul is discussed in detail in De Bellis, ‘I veicoli? 

41 Leonico Tomeo, Dialogi, f. 17*. Cf. the association of the human soul with a theos enchos- 
mios in On Dreams, 349 (Garzya edition, 592), translated by Ficino as deus mundanus in 
De somniis, sig. M3" (Opera omnia, 11, 1975). 
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animal, or world, or universe’ (‘divinum igitur hoc animal, sive mundus, seu 
universum’) rather than divine or daimonic interventions, in order to account 
for both prophetic furor and veridical dreams. The purpose of preparation, in- 
cluding the worship of daimons, before receiving an oracle is in reality a prepa- 
ration for the human soul in order that it may receive its divine nourishment.*? 
In Bembus or On the Essence of Souls (Bembus: sive de animorum essentia), 
Tomeo again discusses the question of the speech of daimons, in similar man- 
ner to that of the passage in the commentary on On Prophesying by Dreams.*? 

Even though the Dialogues foreground Platonic themes in a Platonic genre, 
in them Leonico Tomeo demonstrates a consistency of approach regarding ve- 
ridical dreams to that found in his commentary on Aristotle. Tomeo proposes 
a model for the operation of veridical dreams which reconciles Aristotle’s own 
elaboration of Democritus with post-Plotinian conceptions of the individual 
immortal human soul and an animated universe. Once again, Synesius’s idola 
stand at the core of this project, but late Platonic associations between dreams 
and daimons are marginalised. 


5 Leonico Tomeo’s Treatment of Veridical Dreams in Context 


Leonico Tomeo’s treatment of veridical dreams stands intriguingly between 
Platonic and Aristotelian traditions. Some comparison with the positions of 
prominent contemporaries Pietro Pomponazzi and Agostino Nifo, and that of 
the slightly later philosopher Girolamo Cardano, will serve to illustrate both 
areas of congruence between them, and also the distinctive aspects of Tomeo’s 
approach. 

In his treatise On the Immortality of the Soul (Tractatus de immortalitate 
animae, first published 1516), and other works, Pomponazzi argued, with ref- 
erence notably to the authority of Aristotle, Alexander of Aphrodisias and 
Averroes, that veridical dreams, like oracles and other portents, were caused by 


42 Leonico Tomeo, Dialogi, ff. 11-12". Leonico Tomeo recounts the story of Pausanias re- 
garding the death of the irreverent servant of Demetrius at Trophonius; see Description 
of Greece, translation and commentary by J. G. Frazer, 6 vols (London and New York: 
Macmillan, 1898), 1, 492-95; see also De Bellis, T veicoli; 15. 

43 Leonico Tomeo, Dialogi, and ed. (Paris: Simon de Colines, 1530), 81-82. See also Leonico 
Tomeo’s discussion of the views of Plutarch and Eusebius on the death of daimons in the 
commentary on On Respiration (De spiratione), in Aristotle, Parva naturalia, f. 250°. Cf. 
Plutarch, The Obsolescence of Oracles, in Moralia, 5:400—03, and Eusebius of Caesarea, La 
préparation évangélique, translation and commentary by J. Sirinelli et al., 15 vols (Paris: 
Editions du Cerf, 1974-87), V, 17, 5-8. 
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the influence of celestial bodies.** He famously found demons and angels su- 
perfluous for the explanation of any phenomena.* Significant differences are 
evident between the outlook of Leonico Tomeo and Pomponazzi concerning 
the mechanisms for such dreams. For Pomponazzi, the influence of the celes- 
tial bodies is through the mediation of alterations in the air, although he ac- 
cepts, contrary to the view of Averroes, that there is evidence for the influence 
to be, on occasion, directly on the soul itself.^9 In the context of rejecting the 
notion of the agency of angels and demons as presented in the Christian tradi- 
tion, Pomponazzi indicates that he considers phantasmata to be generated in 
the phantasia, by causes which may include celestial influences.^" While he 
considers that an individual's spiritus or vapor may operate extrinsically to the 
human soul, for example it may heal another man, this influence is local and 
limited.48 Pomponazzi maintains man's capacity to achieve prophetic powers; 
however, Pomponazzi's prophet, although capable of profound insight, is ulti- 
mately the object of higher celestial influences. As such, the prophet's position 
within the universe does not resemble the participation of the individual im- 
mortal human soul within an animated universe which informs Tomeo's in- 
terpretation of Aristotle in his commentary and his theory of veridical dreams 
more generally.^? 


44 See P. Pomponazzi, Tractatus de immortalitate animae, edited by G. Morra (Bologna: 
Nanni e Fiammenghi, 1954), 212-15, and 220-21; translated in On Immortality, in The 
Renaissance Philosophy of Man, edited by E. Cassirer, P. O. Kristeller, and J. H. Randall, 
Jr (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1948), 280-381, at 367 and 371-72. On the 
mediation of celestial influences, see also Apologia, in Pietro Pomponazzi: Tutti i trattati 
peripatetici, ed. F. P. Raimondi and J. M. García Valverde (Milan: Bompiani, 2013), 1444—45 
and 1450-51 (l. 2 c.5), and 1466-67 (l. 2 c. 7). See also Perrone Compagni, "Evidentissimi" 
and F. Graiff, T prodigi e l'astronomia nei commenti di Pietro Pomponazzi al De caelo, alla 
Meteora e al De generatione; Medioevo 2 (1976): 330-61. In his epitome of Parva Naturalia, 
Averroes closely aligns the cause of 'true dreams' with the cause by which foreknowledge 
can be obtained from the 'dispositions of the celestial bodies': see Averroes, Epitome of 
Parva Naturalia, trans., notes and intro. H. Blumberg (Cambridge, MA: The Mediaeval 
Academic of America, 1961), 46. 

45 See, for example, Pomponazzi, De incantationibus, edited by V. Perrone Compagni 
(Florence: Olschki, 2011), 160. 

46 See Apologia, 1428-29 (l. 2 c. 5), discussed by Perrone Compagni, "Evidentissimi" 38 
footnote. 

47 Pomponazzi, De incantationibus, 79. On the related question of intelligible species in 
Pomponazzi, see L. Spruit, Species Intelligibilis: From Perception to Knowledge, 2 vols 
(Leiden, New York, and Cologne: Brill, 1994), 11, 94-103. 

48 Pomponazzi, De incantationibus, 33; also discussed in ibid., Introduction; xxiii-xxiv. 

49 Pomponazzi, De incantationibus, 150; discussed by Perrone Compagni, “Evidentissimi”, 
56. 
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Nifo’s combination of Platonic ideas - in particular in his treatment of the 
human soul - with a broadly Aristotelian framework has received some schol- 
arly attention, but his Parva naturalia commentary has to date received little.5° 
Nifo’s earlier commentary on the fourteenth dispute of Averroes’s Destructio 
destructionum proposed a potent spiritual motion driven by the celestial 
spheres as a cause for phenomena such as ‘prophecy’ (prophetia), ‘belief in 
any new religion’ (credulitas alicuius novae legis) and ‘foresight’ (prudentia).?! 
However, his commentary on Aristotle’s Parva naturalia, published in the same 
year as Leonico Tomeo’s commentary, presents a different overall approach 
to the question of veridical dreams. In his commentary on the section of On 
Prophesying by Dreams concerning the idola of Democritus, Nifo elucidates 
the text of Aristotle by arguing that ‘according to Democritus such dreams do 
not come from God, but from the discharges (defluxiones) of idola’>? In an 
extended digression at the end of the commentary, Nifo raises a number of ob- 
jections to the proposition that celestial influences can cause dreams through 
the alteration of the air, and asserts that this was not the position of Aristotle, 
Averroes or Themistius.53 In his own short treatise De prophetia (On Prophecy), 
with which he concludes his edition of the Parva naturalia, Nifo introduces 
arguments derived from Thomas Aquinas that God can bestow prophecy on 
any man by supernatural means (supernaturaliter).°* Nifo's cautious approach 


E 


50 . Nifo's commentary is referred to by Perrone Compagni, “Evidentissimi” 22-3, 26 and 29. 
On Nifo's psychology see, in particular, L. Spruit, ‘Nifo’s De intellectu: Sources and Ideas, 
Bruniana & Campanelliana 8 (2007): 625-39; Id., Introduction) in Nifo, De intellectu, ed- 
ited by L. Spruit (Leiden and Boston: Brill, 2011), 1-34; on Nifo's interest in late Platonism 
(again predominantly in the context of psychology) see, in particular, E. P. Mahoney, 
‘Marsilio Ficino’s influence on Nicoletto Vernia, Agostino Nifo and Marcantonio Zimara, 
in Marsilio Ficino e il ritorno di Platone: Studi e documenti, edited by G. C. Garfagnini, 2 vols 
(Florence: Olschki, 1986), 11, 509-31; Id., ‘Plato and Aristotle in the Thought of Agostino 
Nifo (ca. 1470-1538), in Two Aristotelians of the Italian Renaissance (Aldershot: Ashgate, 
2000), 81-101. 

51 See my article ‘The Transmutations of a Young Averroist: Agostino Nifo's Commentary 
on the Destructio Destructionum of Averroes and the Nature of Celestial Influences, in 
Renaissance Averroism and its Aftermath: Arabic Philosophy in Early Modern Europe, ed- 
ited by A. Akasoy and G. Giglioni (Dordrecht: Springer, 2013), 99-123, especially 112. 

52 Nifo, Parva naturalia, f. 12‘b: ‘secundum Democritum non a deo fiunt, sed per defluxio- 
nem idolorum. 

53 Ibid, ff. ug"b-ı4Yb. See Perrone Compagni, “Evidentissimi” 29, footnote. In this section 
of his commentary, Nifo refers several times to Themistius, whose Paraphrases (first pub- 
lished in Latin in 1481) accepted external motions as the cause of some dreams, but de- 
nied that these took the form of ‘likenesses’ (simulachra). See Themistius, Paraphrases, 
translated by E. Barbaro (Treviso: Bartolomeo Confalonieri and Morello Gerardino, 1481), 
sig. ii6". 

54 Nifo, Parva naturalia, f.121"b—Yab. 
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to the question of veridical dreams in his edition of Parva naturalia, therefore, 
lacks Tomeo’s synthesis of Aristotelian and Platonic ideas into a unified theory 
concerning the operation of veridical dreams within an animated universe. 
Girolamo Cardano published Dreams of Synesius (Somnia Synesia), his major 
work on the subject of veridical dreams and their interpretation, in 1562.55 
Written in 1535-1537, Cardano’s prominent reference to Synesius makes it an 
interesting final point of comparison for this study.°® Cardano's general out- 
look on the subject of veridical dreams is certainly indebted to Synesius but his 
combination of Platonic and Peripetetic ideas in his articulation of this is dis- 
tinctively different from that of Leonico Tomeo. Cardano's 'theory of dreams' 
and ‘method of interpretation, in Guido Giglioni's words, ‘hinge on a complex 
view of the universe dominated by Aristotelian intelligences, Plotinian ranks 
of higher and lower selves and astral influences.5? Like Tomeo, Cardano seeks 
to define a mechanism for veridical dreams that does not rely on direct divine 
or daimonic agency and stresses that it is a natural mechanism.58 Cardano 
characterizes the term idolum to mean a dream which shows us the thing itself. 
However, he notes that this is rarely, if ever, seen without being mixed with the 
impurity of what he describes as visio (‘vision’).59 His detailed understanding 
of how true information is communicated through dreams, however, seems to 
depart in distinctive ways from Tomeo's broadly Platonic mechanism. This is 
particularly evident, for example, where Cardano, in a passage which recalls 


55 G. Cardano, Somniorum synesiorum omnis generis insomnia explicantes, libri ILL (Basel: 
Heinrich Petri, 1562) and Opera omnia, 10 vols (Lyon: J.-A. Huguetan and M.-A. Ravaud, 
1663), v, 593-727. References will be to the Opera omnia edition. On Cardano's interest 
in dreams see N. Siraisi, The Clock and the Mirror: Girolamo Cardano and Renaissance 
Medicine (Princeton: Princeton, 1997) 174-95 A. Browne, 'Girolamo Cardano's 
Somniorum synesiorum libri IIII/ Bibliothèque d'Humanisme et Renaissance 41 (1979): 
123-35; J.-Y. Boriaud, ‘La place du Traité des songes’; Somniorum Synesiorum libri quat- 
uor, edition, translation and annotation by Boriaud, 2 vols (Florence: Olschki, 2008), 1, 
v-xxviii; Boriaud, Jung analyste de Girolamo Cardano; Bruniana & Campanelliana 16 
(2010): 407-38; Giglioni, ‘Synesian Dreams: Girolamo Cardano on Dreams as a Means of 
Prophetic Communication, Bruniana & Campanelliana 16 (2010): 575-84; Id., 'Delusion, 
Drowsiness and Discernment: Degrees of Awareness in Renaissance Dream Activity, 
in Cognitive Confusions: Dreams, Delusions and Illusions in Early Modern Culture, edited 
by I. Mac Carthy, K. Sellevold, and O. Smith (Oxford: Legenda, 2017), 89-109; A. Corrias, 
‘When the Eyes Are Shut: The Strange Case of Girolamo Cardano's [dolum in Somniorum 
Synesiorum Libri III (1562), Journal of the History of Ideas 79 (2018): 179-97. 

56 G. Cardano, De Libris Propriis: The Editions of 1544, 1550, 1557, 1562, with supplementary ma- 
terial, edition, introduction and chronology by I. Maclean (Milan: FrancoAngeli, 2004), 
61-62. 

57  SeeGiglioni, Synesian Dreams, 577. 

58 Cardano, Somnia Synesia, 599b, 671b—72a. 

59 Ibid., 68gb—goa. See also 604b-5a. 
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Peripatetic notions of intelligences and celestial influences, explains the op- 
eration of certain ‘lives’ (vitae) which ‘direct the works of heaven into us.’ He 
goes on to add: ‘nor do [the lives] understand how they direct this. Therefore 
their knowledge emanates from God.'€? Cardano also places particular empha- 
sis on the inevitability that dreams from heaven are impeded by the influence 
of both the body and the soul of the dreamer: ‘there are indeed some impedi- 
ments of the soul, others of the body; some which prevent dreams, some which 
confuse them.’ Cardano’s use of the term spiritus also signals his difference 
of approach from that of Tomeo. Cardano describes spiritus as the efficient 
cause of insomnia, or dreams caused solely by bodily processes. As such, his 
concept more closely resembles the spiritus of Pomponazzi, and of the medi- 
cal tradition, than the more expansive concept of spiritus embraced by Ficino 
and Tomeo.82 


6 Conclusion 


The approaches of Pomponazzi, Nifo and Cardano to the operation of veridi- 
cal dreams serve to throw into sharper relief certain key aspects of Leonico 
Tomeo’s account. His distinctive contribution is that he presents a robust 
and astute synthesis of essentially post-Plotinian psychology with Aristotle’s 
propositions on the operation of veridical dreams, through a reliance on, 
and good understanding of, ancient Greek authorities. Tomeo’s commentary 
on On Prophesying by Dreams is an early, original and rigorous attempt to 
introduce Synesius’s notion of idola, in particular, into wider currents of de- 
bate in sixteenth-century natural philosophy. Tomeo’s understanding of the 
late Platonic notion of vehiculum of the soul also gives his dreamer a more 
prominent, autonomous, and less passive role than that of the dreamer in the 
theories of contemporaries such as Nifo and Pomponazzi, whose dreamer is 
predominantly acted upon by external forces rather than being a participant 
in an action of dreaming within an animated universal framework. Tomeo’s ac- 
count of the vehiculum enables him to maintain a fuller notion of a mechanism 
for veridical dreaming which bypasses the senses and acts directly on the soul. 
Overall, he succeeds in developing a distinctive accommodation of Platonic 


60 Ibid. 672: ‘ergo vitae quaecunque sunt, opera coeli dirigunt in nos [...] nec hoc ipsum 
norunt quomodo dirigant. Horum ergo cognitio a Deo emanat: 

61 Ibid., 604b:'sunt autem impedimenta alia quidem animi, alia corporis; et quae prohibent 
somnia, alia vero quae illa conturbant. 

62 Ibid., 597b. See Browne, 'Cardano's Somniorum synesiorum, 126—28. 
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and Aristotelian approaches to veridical dreams which is worthy of recogni- 
tion in the context of the development of philosophical accounts of veridical 
dreams in this period. His account of dreams is also of interest as an illustra- 
tion of his approach to the accommodation of Platonic and Aristotelian posi- 
tions regarding the individual immortal soul and the operation of daimons. 
This aims to reconcile the position that the individual human soul is located 
within an animated universal framework with strong Platonic roots without 
endorsing the corresponding post-Plotinian position regarding the existence 
of sublunary daimons. 
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CHAPTER 7 


The Platonic Stain: Origen, Philosophy and 
Censorship between the Renaissance and the 
Counter Reformation 


Pasquale Terracciano 


The doctrines of Origen of Alexandria (184/185-254) contain speculations 
which are among the most audacious in Christianity. Although the influ- 
ence of his allegorical exegesis remained very powerful within the Christian 
tradition, the ideas inspired by his eschatological teachings were repeatedly 
condemned. Nevertheless, the centrality of Origen in works of theology, phi- 
losophy and iconography during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries was 
shown in a seminal article by Edgar Wind, ‘The Revival of Origen, published 
in 1954.! Following in Wind's footsteps, D. P. Walker studied the influence of 
Origen in sixteenth-century France as well as the wide diffusion of Origenist 
themes in English philosophical debate.” Along the lines of these pioneering 
studies, several scholars have investigated this topic over the last fifty years 
from different perspectives.? 

Origen’s commitment to philosophy (and its heterodox implications) has 
long been a subject of heated debate. As stated by Anthony Grafton and 
Megan Hale Williams, for the last century, scholars have quarrelled over 


1 E. Wind, ‘The Revival of Origen; in Studies in Art and Literature for Belle da Costa Greene 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1954), 412-24, reprinted in Id. The Eloquence of 
Symbols, edited by J. Anderson (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1983), 42-55, from which I quote. 

2 D. P. Walker, ‘Origène en France au début du XVI* siècle, in Courants religieux et Humanisme 
à la fin du XV* et au début du XVI* siècle (Paris: Presses Universitaire de France, 1959), 101-119; 
Id., The Decline of Hell (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1964). 

3 L.Giusso, Origene e il Rinascimento (Rome: Gismondi, 1957); H. Crouzel, ‘Pic de la Mirandole 
et Origene, Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastique 66 (1965): 174-94 and 272-88; Id., Une 
controverse sur Origéne à la Renaissance: Jean Pic de la Mirandole et Pierre Garcia (Paris: 
Vrin, 1977); M. Schàr, Das Nachleben des Origenes im Zeitalter des Humanismus (Basel and 
Stuttgart: Helbig and Lichtenhahn, 1979); A. Godin, Erasme lecteur d'Origéne (Genève: Droz, 
1982); E. P. Mahoney, ‘Giovanni Pico della Mirandola and Origen on Humans, Choice and 
Hierarchy, Vivens Homo 5/2 (1994): 359-76; G. Lettieri, ‘Origenismo, in Origene: Dizionario. La 
cultura, il pensiero, le opere, edited by A. Monaci Castagno (Rome: Città Nuova, 2000), 307-22; 
P. Terracciano, Omnia in figura: L'impronta di Origene tra 400 e ’500 (Rome: Edizioni di Storia 
e Letteratura, 2012); Origenes humanista: Pico della Mirandolas Traktat De salute Origenis 
disputatio, edited by A. Fürst and C. Hengstermann (Münster: Aschendorff, 2015). 
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Origen's relation to contemporary Greek Philosophy, particularly Middle and 
Neoplatonism. Indeed, the confusion can be traced to antiquity.'^ Was Origen, 
in fact, a Platonic theologian or simply a master of biblical allegory, a church- 
man and a preacher ‘who availed himself of philosophy in the service of ex- 
egesis and in the defence of ecclesiastical tradition’?> This has become an 
arid debate, not least because of the slender difference - if there even is one — 
between theology and philosophy in the Patristic age. After all, the legitimacy 
of Platonic philosophy as the best means of understanding and defending 
the Christian revelation was a basic question in the long history of Christian 
Platonism, from fourth-century Alexandria to fifteenth-century Florence and 
beyond. The study of Origen's legacy thus requires a fundamental investigation 
into the history of this religious trend. In part, the debate does not concern 
Origen's own aims or his own representation of himself, but centres on his 
‘mnemohistory’ that is, the way in which the reception of his ideas shaped and 
reinvented the development of later traditions.® 

In the following pages, I would like to describe several characterizations of 
Origen as a Platonicus. Then, through an analysis of his presence in the books 
of Francesco Zorzi (1466—1540) as well as discussion of the ensuing attacks by 
Tridentine theologians, I will explore several aspects of the anti-Platonic reac- 
tion in the second half of the sixteenth century. My aim is to show the jagged 
and changing profile of Origen during the Renaissance, starting in the fifteenth 
century with a profile that is based on his Christian Platonism then gliding into 
a more syncretic figure, close to the teaching of the Kabbalah. Obviously, this 
is not the only possible portrait of Origen and it is far from being a complete 
picture. For Origen was also an indefatigable exegete of the Bible, a learned 
commentator, a strenuous defender of the faith, a theologian of free will (as 
recognised by Erasmus), and an early proponent of freedom of investigation 
(libertas inquirendi). His Platonism, however, as I shall show, was a relevant 
and persistent trait in biographies of him across the fifteenth and sixteenth 


4 A. Grafton and M. Hale Williams, Christianity and the Transformation of the Book: Origen, 
Eusebius, and the Library of Caesarea (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2008), 
23. See also the classic article, H. Crouzel, Origene et la philosophie (Paris: Aubier, 1962), 49: 
‘Linfluence de Platon sur Origéne ne peut étre comparée à aucune en dehors de l'Ecriture 
[...] Sa vision du monde est profondément informée par l'exemplarisme de Platon, par la 
représentation d'un univers en deux plans, le céleste et le terrestre, le modele et l'image" 
For two recent 'anti-Platonic' interpretations of Origen, see M. Edwards, Origen against Plato 
(London: Ashgate, 2002) and P. Tzamalikos, Philosophy of History and Eschatology (Leiden: 
Brill, 2007). 

5 Edwards, Origen against Plato, 3. 

6 Seethe model proposed in J. Assmann, Moses the Egyptian: The Memory of Egypt in Western 
Monotheism (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1998). 
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centuries. Moreover, it is a trait that sheds light on the development of general 
attitudes regarding the interface between religion and philosophy. The atten- 
tion Renaissance writers gave to Patristic authors was an integral part of their 
commitment to Greek culture. This is particularly true for Origen, who was at 
the crossroads of different traditions. 


1 Sketches of Origen’s Platonism 


Origen was unambiguous in his defence of religion against philosophical 
criticism. This is the chief purpose of his Contra Celsum, written in 248 AD. 
Rejecting accusations of simplicity levelled at Greek philosophers, Origen 
states the need for plain discourse, dressed with parables as in the Gospel, to 
communicate with a public who were for the most part simple folk.” At the 
same time, he is also aware that Christian religion needs to undergo a severe 
theoretical scrutiny to persuade the more learned members of society, edu- 
cated in Greek culture (as he himself was). For this reason, he adds philosophi- 
cal terms and categories to his religious discourse, blending Christ with Plato. 

According to a time-honoured tradition, Origen was considered a Platonist. 
Despite some confusion, there is certainly an element of truth in this view. 
The most ancient evidence for the biography of Origen probably referred to 
two different individuals: the Christian Origen and a pagan philosopher of 
the same name. It should be said, however, that, through reading Porphyry’s 
Life of Plotinus, a Renaissance man of letters would learn that Origen, along 
with Erennius and Plotinus, was a student of Ammonius Saccas, the Greek 
philosopher operating in Alexandria during the third century AD. According 
to Porphyry, these three disciples made an ‘esoteric agreement’ to veil the 
teachings of their master from the masses.® Eusebius of Caesarea, in Book 6 of 
his Ecclesiastical History, which is devoted to Origen, gives details of Origen’s 
intensive study of Plato, the Pythagoreans and the Stoics and of his success 
as a teacher of philosophy.? And yet the best evidence of Origen's acquain- 
tance with philosophy derives from his own works, especially De principiis and 
Against Celsus. 

It was during the fifteenth century that various efforts to explore the harmo- 
ny between Moses and Plato converged towards a new enthusiasm for Origen. 


7 See, in particular, Book 6 of his Contra Celsum. 

Porphyry, Vita Plotini, 3, 25-30. 

Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History, vi. The authors studied by Origen are mentioned at 19, 8, 
which is based on Porphyry. 
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Origen was by no means the only Platonist among the Church Fathers, but it 
was to him that tradition assigned the greatest impact. Consequently, Ficino, in 
several passages of his Platonic Theology as well in the manuscript of his trans- 
lation of Porphyry’s Life of Plotinus, enthusiastically relates the engagement of 
Origen in the Platonic tradition. Differently from Eusebius, who generally sets 
Origen’s interests in philosophy against his religious inclinations, for Ficino, 
eminence in philosophy corresponded to excellence in theology. So Origen 
was introduced as ‘a very noble Platonist’ (platonicus nobilissimus) whose life 
and doctrine were both admirable.!? This appraisal was often repeated in the 
late fifteenth century: Cristoforo Landino described him as an exemplary man, 
replete with learning and morally impeccable (tanto huomo, et di tanta doctri- 
na, et di si excellente vita), even though he could not help following the com- 
mon tendency to link Origen's doctrine of the pre-existence of the soul with its 
Platonic roots. From another point of view, it is also important to note Origen’s 
position on the boundaries of orthodoxy. Perhaps the most famous statement 
concerning the theological risks associated with Origen’s works came from 
Cardinal Bessarion (1403-1472), who, nevertheless, owned several manuscripts 
of the Alexandrian Father. In his In Calumniatorem Platonis (1469), the treatise 
he wrote against George of Trebizond, ‘Plato’s calumniator’, Bessarion says, 


10 Marsilio Ficino, De Christiana religione, edited by G. Bartolucci (Pisa, Edizioni della 
Normale, 2019), 300: ‘Platonicus nobilissimus ... vir doctrina vitaque apprime mirabilis. 
See Eusebius of Caesarea, Historia Ecclesiastica, VI, 39, 5. See also the marginal note in 
Ficino’s hand on the Ms Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, Parisinus Graecus 1816, 
f. 9*: ‘Longinus dicit Ammonium et Origenem Platonicos fuisse et omnium illius tem- 
poris prestantissimos sed potius docuisse philosophiam quam in illa scripsisse. See also 
Ficino, Platonic Theology, v, 13,1, translated by M. J. B. Allen and edited by J. Hankins with 
B. Bowen, 6 vols (Cambridge, MA, and London: Harvard University Press, 2001-2006), II, 
78: Dionysum Aereopagitam, Origenem et Aurelium Augustinum, Platonicos excellentis- 
simos, sequor libentius, qui animam putant a deo unico procreari; Id., De voluptate, in his 
Opera omnia, I, 986-1012, at 994: ‘Itaque Origenes, Platonicus nobilissimus, hominen in 
daemonem ac deum converti posse et in bestias quoque migrare nonnunquam asseverat. 

11 Cristoforo Landino, Comento sopra la comedia, edited by P. Procaccioli, 4 vols (Roma: 
Salerno Editrice, 2001), 1, 392 (commenting on Dante, Inferno, 111, 70-81): ‘Riferiamo 
quello che gli antichi, et poeti et philosophi, allegoricamente intesono de' fiumi infernali. 
Et prima prendendo nostro principio dal principe de' philosophi Platone. Vuole questo, la 
quale oppinione in gran parte seguita Origene, che gli animi nostri fussino tutti insieme 
da Dio creati, ma dipoi in diversi tempi aggravati dalla cupidità delle chose terrene rovi- 
nano in terra, et entrono ne’ corpi, et niente altro intendono essere lo ’nferno che el corpo, 
nel quale entrando l'animo interviene che demerso in questa materia, quasi di quella ine- 
briando, dimenticha tutte le chose, delle quali havea cognitione in cielo. Et questa mate- 
ria chiamano fiume. 
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If Origen and Arius had fully understood Holy Scripture, they would not 
have fallen into such deviant error that inappropriately forced them af- 
terwards to write in defence of both Christ and Plato. In fact, the words of 
Christ do not have to be adapted to the thinking of Plato, but the words 
of Plato to the thinking of Christ.! 


Origen’s theological errors concerning subordinationism in the Trinity, pre- 
existence of the soul, resurrection of the body and final restoration of all souls 
in God (apocatastasis) — all of which were condemned at the Second Council 
of Constantinople (553) — have often been linked to his philosophical educa- 
tion. Erasmus, who was probably his greatest admirer in early modern history, 
wrote of him: ‘The occasion of his ruin was Platonic philosophy. 

The conclusion we can draw from this brief excursus about Origen is that in 
spite of being a theologian, he exercised a remarkable influence from a philo- 
sophical point of view during the early modern period, and this influence 
depended on Origen’s links with Platonism and his associations with the nar- 
rative of the prisca theologia. 


2 Giovanni Pico’s Use of Origen 


In 1481, in an atmosphere of humanistic enthusiasm for Alexandrian culture, 
Origen’s apologetic work, Against Celsus, was printed in Rome, translated by 
Cristoforo Persona. While testifying to a growing interest in Rome for patris- 
tic culture and a deepening awareness of Origen’s spirituality, its publication 
also had the ideological aim of reinforcing the apologetic roots of Christianity 
within a context of troubled relations with the Turks.!* 


12 Bessarion, In Calumniatorem Platonis Libri IV (11, 5, 8), edited by L. Mohler (Paderborn: 
Schöningh, 1923), 103: ‘Nam si Origenes aut Arius perfecte sacram scripturam intellexis- 
sent, nequaquam lapsi fuissent in tam perversum errorem, quem inepte postea et Christi 
et Platonis verbis defendere cogerentur. Non enim Christi dicta ad Platonis sententiam 
accomodanda sunt, sed verba Platonis ad sententiam Christi’ To this he adds: ‘Itaque illi 
non exquirendis Platonis sententiis, sed in iaciendis opinionum suarum fundamentis 
errabant. 

13 Erasmus, Enarratio Psalmi XXXVIII, in Opera omnia (Amsterdam: North Holland 1969-), 
V, III, 3, 192 (ed. LB, 432 C): 'Ruinae occasio fuit philosophia platonica! 

14 See A. Villani, ‘Cristoforo Persona et la première traduction en latin du Contra Celsum 
d’Origene, in Lire les Peres de léglise entre la Renaissance et la Réforme, edited by A. Villani 
(Paris: Beauchesne, 2013), 1-54. 
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It took only a few years for Origen to become the subject of suspicions 
within the Roman Curia. In 1486 Giovanni Pico della Mirandola published his 
Conclusiones philosophicae, cabalisticae et theologicae, a series of propositions 
that had been designed to provide the general framework for a public dispute 
to be held in Rome in the presence of many theologians, with the pope act- 
ing as an arbiter. Pico’s ‘articles’ brought together a body of wisdom through 
which he aimed to show the concord of all the philosophical and theologi- 
cal traditions, including Hermeticism and Kabbalah. The public disputation, 
however, was forbidden, as some of the propositions were considered to be 
confusing and erroneous. One of the articles that was challenged concerned 
Origen’s argument that all human souls would have access to final salvation. 
The Platonism of the Church Father did not play any role in the indictment 
of the proposition. The controversial points concerned Origen’s biography 
and the complex affair of his writings, which may have been corrupted by her- 
etics (this claim had a long story, dating back to as early as Rufinus of Aquileia 
in the fourth century). In Pico’s view, Origen’s lack of obstinacy together with 
a lack of evidence proving that he did in fact fail to repent, meant that the 
Church could not insist on his condemnation. Two problems arose from this 
particular quandary: firstly, could the Church know who the damned are in the 
same way in which it does know who the blessed are? Secondly, and more im- 
portantly, was it conceivable that there had been an evolution in the Christian 
truth? In short, was a concept of historicity tenable with regard to dogma? 
How should doctrines proposed with care and in hypothetical terms prior to 
any official statement by the Church be judged fallacious? Should they be sim- 
ply erroneous, or positively heretical? Pedro Garcia, the theologian in charge of 
refuting Pico’s Apologia, was absolutely firm on this point: Catholic truth had 
always been the same and did not change over time. Pico, who had by then 
fled to France, was initially condemned and jailed. After a short period of time, 
however, through the intercession of Lorenzo de’ Medici, he was absolved. 
While the name of Origen remained divisive, the way it was championed by 
Pico helped create a more favourable disposition towards Origen, especially 
after Pico had been exonerated from any charge of heresy. This is how Edgar 
Wind describes the atmosphere at the time: 


Until [Pico] proposed publicly to debate the thesis ‘that is more reason- 
able to believe that Origen is saved than to believe that he is damned, 
the revival of Origen was, as it were, without focus. Rigid Origenists like 
Palmieri and Dati had withheld their opinions from the public. And in 
the Platonic Academy the adoption of Origen merely added one more 
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exotic figure to an assembly that already includes Hermes Trismegistus 
and Zoroaster.!? 


The statement of Wind is true only in its first part: the young Count of 
Mirandola indeed played a crucial role precisely in shaping the ‘exotic figure’ 
of Origen. The Church Father had been invoked in the Oratio de dignitate homi- 
nis and in other works by Pico, to confirm the existence of a secret oral law 
transmitted by God to Moses and identified as the Kabbalah. He also said that 
Jesus had made many secret revelations to his disciples, in this way alluding 
to a consistent esoteric dimension within Christianity; finally, according to 
Pico, Origen had acquired his characteristic method of exegesis from learned 
Jewish doctors.!6 


3 ‘Castigating’ Origen 


Apart from the reactions of learned circles and religious élites, the influence 
of Origen in Italy can be measured through his presence in Venetian printing 
houses.” The first important volume was produced by Aldo Manuzio (1449- 
1515), who in 1503 published the Homilies of Origen in Jerome’s translation.!? 


15 Wind, ‘The Revival of Origen; 53. 

16 Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, De hominis dignitate. Heptaplus. De ente et uno et scritti 
vari, edited by E. Garin (Florence: Vallecchi, 1942), 174 and 580; Id., Oration on the Dignity 
of Man, translated by F. Borghesi et al. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2012), 
251-53 and 259; Id. Apologia, edited by P. E. Fornaciari (Florence: sismEL-Edizioni del 
Galluzzo, 2010), 176-80. See P. Terracciano, ‘The Origen of Pico’s Kabbalah: Esoteric 
Wisdom and the Dignity of Man, Journal of the History of Ideas, 79, no. 3 (2018): 343-361. 

17 Bessarion, who owned a precious manuscript of Origen, may provide the link between 
the earlier debates and the patristic activities of the press. He bequeathed to Venice a 
copy of Contra Celsum and of De principiis, copied in 1471-1472 (Venice, Biblioteca 
Nazionale Marciana, Ms Lat. Z. 38). See S. Marcon, Origenis De Principiis, etc. [Scheda 87] 
in Umanesimo e Padri della Chiesa: Manoscritti e incunaboli di testi patristici da Francesco 
Petrarca al primo Cinquecento, edited by S. Gentile (Rome: Rose, 1997), 337. A handwritten 
annotation can be found in his copy of the Contra Celsum (Venice, Biblioteca Nazionale 
Marciana, Gr. Z. 45 [=367] f. 334”), in which Bessarion mentions his earlier admiration 
for Origen, as an erudite, indefatigable writer, a man of faith, ready for martyrdom. The 
annotation is reported in H.-D. Saffrey, ‘Recherches sur quelques autographes du cardi- 
nal Bessarion et leur caractére autobiographique, in Melanges Eugene Tisserant, 7 vols 
(Vatican City: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1964), 111, 263-97, at 277-79. 

18 Origen, Quae hoc in libro continentur. Origenis in Genesim homiliae 16 [...], Diuo Hieronymo 
interprete, (Venice: Aldus Manutius, 1503). 
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The dedicatory letter of Manuzio is addressed to Giles of Viterbo (1472-1532).!9 
In it, Manuzio reproduced the classic disclaimer on Origen: "Where he spoke 
well, no one has said it better, when badly, no one has spoken worse' (ubi bene 
dixit, nemo melius, ubi male, nemo peius).2° Concerning the defence of Origen, 
Aldo recalled Pico's Apologia, abundant with learning (copiosissime et doctis- 
sime disputavit); it was not, however, the task of the printer - Manuzio candidly 
stated — to debate the orthodoxy of a Church Father. As for possible contro- 
versial views advocated in the Homilies, the fact that Saint Jerome was the 
translator served as a guarantee for theologians and readers. The edition also 
offers a second preface, which is vibrant and free of warnings. According to its 
anonymous author, anyone who wants to build the celestial Jerusalem and to 
possess eternal life must read Origen's books.?! This warm endorsement con- 
cludes with a vivid image of Origen (taken from Jerome) who is represented as 
inviting the reader to take to the sea and to sail through the Christian waves.?? 

In 1506 Origen's Commentary on Romans was published in Venice, at the 
printing press of Simone da Lovere, edited by Ludovico di Saló, from a manu- 
script found in Fiesole. The Venetian printer Lazzaro de' Soardi undertook a 
major editorial programme in the years that followed, reprinting within three 
years the preceding Origen editions, that is, the Homeliae, the De principiis (re- 
using the edition of Jacques Merlin, which had appeared in Paris in the autumn 
of 1512) and the Contra Celsum (a reprint of Persona's translation).?? These 


19 Giles who owned a copy of De principiis, had a great interest in Origen. See L. G. Pelissier, 
‘Manuscrit de G. de Viterbe à la Bibliothèque angélique, Revue de Bibliothèques 2 (1892): 
228-40. 

20 The expression is a statement from Jerome, reiterated by Cassiodorus (De institutionibus 
divinarum litterarum, c.1, in Patrologia Latina, LXX, 112 A) and C. Salutati, Epistolario (X1v, 
24). edited by F. Novati, 5 vols (Rome: Forzani, 1891-1911), IV, 235. 

21 A clue for identifying the author of the second preface lies in the following words: 
'Hieronymus (inquam) ille meus quem citerioris Hispanie augustissima urbe Valentia 
oriundum disciplinarum omnium ac studiorum parens, superba Antenoris domus excipi- 
ens, Sophia fovit in gremio pluresque per annos legalibus instituens disciplinis, ipsarum 
postremo legum rectoriis fascibus ac insigniore decoratum toga male cauta amisit? Edgar 
Wind's suggestion that he may be Girolamo Aleandro is fascinating, but has no evidence. 
See Wind, 'The Revival of Origen; 43. 

22  ‘Prefactio ad Lectorem, in In Genesim Homeliae 16, sig. 6": Adamantius ipse litore sol- 
vens, det vela ventis et ducat in altum. Nos interim, subducta solo scaphula, quae minima 
quaque procella obrueretur, quiescemus. (Adamantius is a name that is sometimes ap- 
plied to Origen). 

23 Origen, Homiliae (Venice: Lazzaro de’ Soardi, 1513); Id., Opus Peri archon: seu De principiis: 
correctum et ordinatum, ac undequaque cautis erroribus et in abstrusis sensibus interpre- 
tatum. Addito tractatu De natura materiae ad inventa Origeni et methodo in disciplinam 
eiusdem, edited by Costantius Hierotheus (Venice: Lazzaro de' Soardi, 1514); Id., Adversus 
Celsum philosophum octo Origenis libri: interprete Christophoro Persona Romano. Per 
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editions — intermediate between the Opera omnia that had just been published 
in Paris by Merlin and was the subject of a trial, and the subsequent 1536 edi- 
tion by Erasmus — have not yet been studied in depth by scholars. Nevertheless 
they offer several elements of interest. The editor was Constantius Hierotheus, 
a relatively unknown figure, who also published an edition of Dionysius the 
Areopagite. Hierotheus added small segments to the texts: a list of warnings 
(caute lege) as well as closer philosophical examinations. The critical appa- 
ratus of De principiis, in particular, contains a Prohoemium in Castigationibus 
Origenis, that is, a list of theological errors, a Methodus in Disciplinam Origenis 
and an Opusculus Constantii Hyerothei de natura materiae primae, full of in- 
triguing considerations. Hierotheus challenges Origen’s teaching and demon- 
strates that he has a good awareness of Platonic ideas as well as of Kabbalistic 
and Hermetic thinking. His attention is directed towards Origen’s Trinitarian 
exposition and eschatological issues, and he shows little interest in free 
will (which became crucial only in the next decade, after Luther’s schism). 
Hierotheus notes the elements of ‘subordinationism’ present in Origen’s doc- 
trine of the Trinity — the condemned doctrine according to which the Son is 
less powerful than the Father — and traces the origins of this error to Platonic 
sources. Plato has led Origen (clarissimus Platonicus) to embrace the idea of 
God as Nous and to identify Christ with the Logos. Because Origen’s errors de- 
rive from Plato, Hierotheus’s aim in his edition is to inquire into the philosoph- 
ical links with Platonism and to refute the main drift of this Platonic legacy, 
that is, emanationism, which is a denial of the first act of Creation. 

The problem of matter and its generation is also a central concern for 
Hierotheus. His claims against the philosophical tradition discuss the idea that 
matter, the lowest level of reality, remains ingenita and perpetua, pure neces- 
sity, and for this reason eternal. According to Hierotheus, by accepting this 
cosmological point, Origen is forced to accept a doctrine advocating the pre- 
existence of the soul, and, as a result, to imagine the continued existence of the 
soul’s post-mortem will, to promote a theory of temporary penances, and final- 
ly to assert a restoration of all things to their original condition, the infamous 
doctrine of apocatastasis. Hierotheus considers Origen to be a fully-fledged 
exponent of the prisca theologia. Finally, he argues that Origen’s allegorical 
method of reading holy texts is the same as that of the ancient Pythagoreans 
and Kabbalists. 

As we can see, the alleged close relationship of Origen with the ancient wis- 
dom could be seen as either a source of positive information or a matter of 


invectiones et responsa Celsi principioque cumulatis atque subactis totius operis sententiis 
per Constantium Hyerotheum (Venice: Lazarum de Soardis, 1514). 
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concern, depending on the point of view of the different readers. Both support- 
ers and critics, however, agreed on one point: Origen had ushered in a num- 
ber of philosophical views that could affect the development of the Christian 
tradition. This strategy appealed to one possible reader of the publications of 
Lazaro de’ Soardi, the Venetian friar Francesco Zorzi of Venice. 


4 ‘Harmony’ and ‘Problems’ 


In the brilliant pages he devoted to Ficino, Robert Klein — who had a mild dis- 
like for Zorzi — argued that Zorzi quotes Origen when he wants to discuss his 
doctrines, but never when he decides to copy from him.?* This is inaccurate, 
for the 'Cabalist Friar of Venice' (as Frances Yates called him) often explicitly 
professed his warm devotion to Origen. Zorzi, alongside Erasmus, is undoubt- 
edly a key figure for understanding the Renaissance of Origen during the six- 
teenth century. In his monumental books, De harmonia mundi (1519-1525) 
and In Sacram Scripturam problemata — which had a broad reception across 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Europe - the presence of Origen is both 
explicit and frequent, to such an extent that the role of the Church Father be- 
comes crucial to understand Zorzi's syncretic Pantheon. 

Born in 1466, Zorzi had an ecclesiastic career in the Franciscan order. He 
was one of the leading figures of Christian Kabbalism. His longevity — he 
died in 1540 — allowed him to experience the different phases of this move- 
ment: living in Venice, a city abounding with contacts between Hebrew and 
Christian scholars, he grew up with the teachings of Ficino and Giovanni 
Pico, and later played an important role at the time of the debates held by 
Johannes Trithemius (1462-1516), Johann Reuchlin (1455-1522) and Pietro 
Colonna Galatino (1455-1522). His principal works have been defined by 
an attentive scholar of Italian heresy as the most disturbing books of the 
sixteenth century.?? De harmonia mundi is a poem in prose aiming at a con- 
cordance of such universal proportions that it will allow a translation of the 
cosmic harmony into an architectural and musical structure, while tracing the 
pathway to a mystical ascent.?6 The Problemata is a collection of interpretations 


24 R.Klein, Laformeet l'intelligible: Écrits sur la Renaissance et l'art moderne (Paris: Gallimard, 
1970), m. 

25 A.Rotondò, ‘La censura ecclesiastica e la cultura, in Storia d'Italia, 6 vols (Turin: Einaudi, 
1972-1977), V, 1399-492, at 1428. 

26 See C. Vasoli, Profezia e ragione (Naples: Morano, 1974); S. Campanini, ‘Saggio introdut- 
tivo, in F. Zorzi, Larmonia del mondo, edited by S. Campanini (Milan: Bompiani, 2010), 
XI-CLXV. 
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of biblical passages in the light of the prisca theologia, with the intention of 
satisfying new spiritual (and political) issues arising from the deep religious 
crisis occurring in Europe. Despite their difference in structure and aim, the 
works share a common view. In Zorzi’s view, the Platonism and Hermeticism 
of the late Florentine Quattrocento — with their prominent anti-Averroism — 
are matched by apocalyptical anxieties old and new. Added to this, sugges- 
tions taken from alchemy and propositions from Origen find a synthesis in 
which the Kabbalah provides a leitmotif. The possible explosive outcomes 
of this combination are then processed through the filter of his personal mysti- 
cal Christology. 

At the centre of Zorzi's theology is the One, the absolutely simple first prin- 
ciple of all things. It is both ‘self-caused’ and the cause of being for everything 
in the universe. The cosmos is readable according to musical and geometri- 
cal symmetries: harmony and respect for proportions constitute, after all, the 
universal rules that preside over both the microcosm and the macrocosm. 
The soul provides the fundamental means of communication in the cosmos. 
Zorzi's analysis of its origin and movement is based on a precarious balance 
between Scripture, Platonic conceptions, Hermetic texts and Kabbalistic 
interpretations. 

The Kabbalah, in Zorzi's opinion, has the depth and scope to prove the truth 
of Christianity.?" He combines his rich knowledge of the Hebrew sources with 
a coherent philosophical system grounded in late Platonic sources, and blend- 
ed with Pythagorean and Vitruvian echoes. His own predilection for Origen 
derives in significant part from Origen's place in the history of culture as a bro- 
ker of different cultural traditions of ancient wisdom; but it also relates to his 


27 Fora general bibliography on Zorzi, see P. G. Degli Agostini, Notizie istoricho-critiche in- 
torno alla vita e le opere degli scrittori viniziani, 2 vols (Venice: Simone Occhi, 1754), 11 , 
332-63; U. Vicentin, ‘F. Zorzi teologo cabalista O. F. M., Le Venezie Francescane, 21/3 (1954): 
121-62 and 21/4 (1954): 174-226; C. Vasoli, Profezia e ragione, 189—292; Id., ‘Francesco 
Giorgio Veneto e Marsilio Ficino, in Marsilio Ficino e il ritorno di Platone: Studi e documen- 
ti, edited by G. C. Garfagnini, 2 vols (Florence: Olschki, 1986), 11, 533-54. For his role in the 
history of the Christian Kabbalah, see J. L. Blau, The Christian Interpretation of the Cabala 
in the Renaissance (New York: Columbia University Press, 1944); F. Secret, Les kabbali- 
stes chrétiens de la Renaissance (Paris: Dunod, 1964); C. Wirszubski, ‘Francesco Giorgio's 
Commentario on Giovanni Pico's Kabbalistic Theses, Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld 
Institutes 37 (1974): 145-56; F. Yates, The Occult Philosophy in the Elizabethan Age (London: 
Taylor & Francis, 1979), 29-36; G. Busi, ‘Francesco Zorzi: A Methodological Dreamer, in 
The Christian Kabbalah, edited by J. Dan (Cambridge, MA: Harvard College Library, 1997), 
97-125; S. Campanini, ‘Le fonti ebraiche del De Harmonia Mundi di Francesco Zorzi; 
Annali di Ca' Foscari 37/3 (1999): 29—74; Id. 'Francesco Zorzi: Armonia del mondo e filoso- 
fia simbolica, in I! pensiero simbolico nella prima età moderna, edited by A. Angelini and 
P. Caye (Florence: Olschki, 2007). 
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possible testimony of the truth of Kabbalah, as asserted by Pico. According 
to Zorzi, Origen and Plato both followed secret Jewish teachings. In a crucial 
passage of De harmonia mundi, after reviewing the list of Jewish masters who 
‘tune up the chorus of divine truths, Zorzi adds that: 


[either because he was keen (with the Prophet) to conceal the words 
that God had entrusted to him lest he sin, or because he was sworn to 
do so by his master Ammonius, Origen does not dare fully to disclose 
what has bubbled up in his mind. He therefore appears only to skate on 
the surface of Kabbalistic doctrine, yet to initiates the hidden core will 
be clear, although some have argued on the basis of a few sentences in 
Contra Celsum that he moved away from that school and came to enjoy 
the inner fruits of mystery simply by following Plato’s teachings. If I am 
not mistaken, however, in many places Origen’s doctrine, as well as that 
of Plato, is redolent of Hebrew theology.?8 


Zorzi draws a line that connects Origen’s exegesis to that of the Hebrew rab- 
bis, through his education under Ammonius Saccas. Ammonius is said to have 
learned from the rabbis the anagogic method of reading, which he then trans- 
mitted to his disciples, appropriating the tradition of the fourfold meaning of 
Scripture: literal, moral, allegorical and anagogic.?? Origen refined the method, 
becoming a great master in this kind of exegesis. The need to move beyond the 
letter of holy texts arises from the assumption that there are hidden doctrines 
in the structural esotericism of divine mysteries. According Zorzi, both Origen 
and the Kabbalists work towards the ‘exegesis of a shadow’ because they are 
aware of the existence of screens that veil the wisdom. Following the interpre- 
tation of Giovanni Pico, Origen is considered the Christian exegete who was 
most familiar with the secret philosophical doctrines of the Jews. He was one 
of the few who were aware that Moses had transmitted a secret oral revela- 
tion and that Ezra, in order to avoid the loss or the corruption of the esoteric 
truth, decided to report that revelation in seventy books.®° This last point has a 
double implication: it is used both as a testimony of the truth of the Kabbalah 
and as a confirmation of the preeminent role of Origen among Christian theo- 
logians. This is not without consequence: in Zorzi’s work, a triple action (if not 


28 Zorzi, L'armonia del mondo (1, 11, 7), 196-98. 
29 Ibid. (1, 1v, 3), 350. 
30 Cf. the Apocryphal 2 Esdras, 14:19-26; 37-48. 
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an actual overlap) of Hebrew hermeneutic, Platonic philosophy and Origenian 
exegesis can be frequently found.3! 

Along these lines, right from the preface of the De harmonia mundi, Origen 
is the guide who directs Zorzi’s exegetic theory, whose focus is on grasping the 
meaning of the numerical proportions that permeate the world, determining 
the sol-fa of the harmonic arrangements of sacred texts. So the need to seek a 
deeper meaning in the composition and in the forms of the alphabetical char- 
acters used in typical Kabbalistic issues is confirmed through a quotation from 
Origen. The loss of power (vis) in any translation (an argument that Origen, 
Ficino and Pico drew from the Platonic dialogue Cratylus) is a consequence of 
this argument.?? It is evident that there is a scale of meanings for vis — ranging 
from simple efficiency to real magical power - against which one could mea- 
sure Zorzi's deliberately ambivalent statement. 

If the Kabbalah could be considered his real guide on many thorny issues 
concerning the interpretation of the Scriptures, Origen, as one of the most 
distinguished examples in the history of the allegorical interpretations of the 
Bible, provided Zorzi with a justification for advancing some daring readings.?? 
For this reason, Origen was used as an undisputed auctoritas on interpreta- 
tions concerning the nature of the cosmos: on the celestial harmony that gov- 
erns the beauty of creation;?* on space and the world at the time of creation;?5 
on the geometrical proportionality between man and the world.?6 Zorzi relied 
on Origen's exegesis in relation to a great number of symbolic references from 
the Old Testament. In this way, for instance, he explained the forest of archi- 
tectural, botanical and zoological symbols, so rich in their implications for 


31 For example, Zorzi, L'armonia del mondo (1, VII, 7), 760; (11, III, 3), 1326; (11, 111, 17), 1352. 

32 See Marsilio Ficino, The Philebus Commentary, a critical edition and translation by 
M. J. B. Allen (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1975), 141; Id. Argumentum in 
Cratylum, in Ficino, Opera omnia, 2 vols (Basel: Henrich Petri, 1576, repr. Turin: Bottega 
d'Erasmo, 1962), 11: 1309; Pico della Mirandola, Apologia, 176. 

33 One of the examples is Zorzi, L'armonia del mondo (11, VII, 6), 1686: ‘Quae (ut Origenes ait) 
non sunt intelligenda secundum carnem, sicuti Ebioniti toto (aut aiunt) coelo aberrantes 
senserunt, qui re et nomine pauperrimi sunt, sed secundum spiritum, vel in sensu morali, 
de quo diximus, vel in sensu allegorico, ut nunc latius explicabimus. See ibid. (1, VII, 7), 
760 (after a disquisition on the symbolic value of the tetragrammaton): ‘Si autem a sensu 
anagogico ad sensum moralem Origenem sequentes transcendere voluerimus arbores 
sunt virtutes plantae et infusae nobis a coelesti agricola a quo omne datum optimum et 
omne domum perfectum, and 'Ad superiorem autem sensum redeundo, in quem alibi 
idem Origenes consentit, omnis arbor est omne genus personarum, sive rex fit, aut servus, 
civis, aut rusticus, artifex, aut et mulier! 

34 Ibid. (1, 1, 7) 62. 

35  Ibid.(r 11, 10), 210. 

36 Ibid. (1, VI, 3), 592. 
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understanding cosmic harmony.?” Origen appears on several pages of Zorzi's 
text as a ‘theologian of harmony;38 as well as the authority under whom claims 
are made about the similarity between men and angelic intelligences.39 

Central elements of Zorzi’s Christology, which is a fundamental aspect of 
his thought, are not without debts to Origen. Christ is the synthesis and the 
centre of everything, enclosing in himself, as logos, the ‘ideal’ reason of the 
whole cosmos. The result of his speculations is a fine blend of prophetic and 
astrological motifs from Canto 2 of De harmonia mundi, that seeks to demon- 
strate the eternal presence of Christ in the world by means of an extensive use 
of Jewish Wisdom. It is symptomatic that Zorzi placed the whole discussion 
on the Trinity under the authority of Origen (whose Trinitarian views were 
traditionally condemned), thus amplifying the suspicions that would later fall 
on Zorzi's orthodoxy and would lead to censorship of his doctrines.^? If his use 
of Origen in the field of homiletics and allegorical interpretation has exten- 
sive correspondences in a large segment of Christian tradition, Zorzi does not 
hesitate to consider Origen a reliable interlocutor also on the trickier fields of 
angelology and the Trinity. In addition, Zorzi resorts to a long quotation from 
De principiis to reinforce the idea of an analogy linking the body to the cosmos. 
As part of the dialectic between the One and the life of the creation, guaran- 
teed by the necessary mediation of Christ, Zorzi used Origen in proving the 
idea of the world as a single harmonic organism (animal), with an immense 
variety of functions, supported by divine power.*! 

Moreover, Zorzi's frequent recourse to the eschatological formulations of 
De principiis appeared to be a matter of concern for orthodox theologians, as 
in Canto 3 of the De harmonia mundi, where Zorzi confronts the conception 
of the afterlife and the condition of the resurrected body, the most controver- 
sial part of Origen’s thought. Zorzi resumes an allegorical view of the afterlife 
and of the places of punishment, implying the possible absence of natural fire. 
Together with Ficino, he reports the idea that the torments of the damned may 
come from lack of harmony, and he quotes the second book of De principiis.4? 


37 In addition to being familiar with Contra Celsum and De principiis, Zorzi shows a direct 
and extensive knowledge of Origen’s Homilies (on Numbers, on Leviticus, on the Psalms, 
on Isaiah) and his Commentary on the Song of Songs. 

38 Zorzi, L'armonia del mondo (1, 1, 17), 62; (111, 1, 11), 1910. 

39 Ibid. (111, 11, 2), 1938 ff; (111, 11, 5), 1952 ff. 

40 Ibid. (11, 1,1), 1044. 

41 Ibid.(11,11,1), 1136, quoting a large section of De principiis, 11, 1. 

42 Ibid. (111, vri, 16), 2266: ‘Aliud quoque ab Origene, et antiquis Academicis dannatorum 
assignatur supplicium ex deordinatione et confusione proveniens earum partium, quae 
ordinatae et concinnae esse debebant. Nam sicut solutis corporis membris, atque pro- 
priis divulsis compaginibus, immensi doloris generalem cruciatum sentimus: ita cum 
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Harmony, which is almost a first principle for Zorzi, explains the distribution 
of the power of the soul in different parts of the body and the relationship of 
those parts with the heavenly spheres. Absence of harmony causes pain and 
disease and accounts for the torments of the damned. The nature of fire, its 
capacity for purification and its cathartic value are also explained by explicit 
recourse to the thought of Origen.*° Similarly, Zorzi takes up from Origen the 
conception of the sinner who lights the flame of his own penances.** 

In making such a radical use of Origen’s thought, Zorzi inevitably down- 
played the significance of the Last Judgement, for this this was deemed to occur 
as the result of an automatic (and, in a way, typically Platonic) link between 
sin and punishment, between the heaviness of the souls of the damned and 
their purgation. The major part of this argument comes from Ficino, but the 
distance between Zorzi and Origen appears minor. Zorzi takes a bold stand on 
Origen: he mentions Origen on eternal fire, quotes him on the indefinite prog- 
ress of the blessed, talks about a return of angelic status and refers to Origen 
on all doubts about the afterlife. 

Giovanni Pico della Mirandola underwent trial for less, and in more peace- 
ful times. Admiration for Origen (and for the Kabbalah) had become, once 
more, a sure path for getting into trouble. 


anima extra ordinem, vel eam harmoniam, qua ad bene agendum et utiliter sentiendum 
a Deo creata est, fuerit inventa a deordinatione illa, et confusione supplicium patietur et 
poenam. 

43 Ibid. (111, vir, 17), 2272: ‘An autem sit corporeus necne Deus novit: sed bene invisibilis 
comprobatur ab Origene ex Apostolica sententia: Ille (inquit) ignis talis substantiae est: 
ut visibilia comburat ipse invisibilis constitutus, ut Apostolus ait: Quoniam quae viden- 
tur temporalia sunt: quae autem non videntur, aeterna. Si igitur ille ignis quo puniuntur, 
qui a Deo recedunt aeternus est, necesse quoque est, ut sit invisibilis: cum ex sententia 
Apostolica sola invisibilia aeterna sint. Nec admireris (ut sequitur Origenes) igne est in- 
visibilem, et cruciantem, cum non videas calorem corporibus accidentem, et non medio- 
criter cruciantem in his qui ab eo quem habemus in communi usu, ipsi tamen ille summe 
torquens comparatur, cum nihil sit inter nos magis crucians, quem hic visibilis ignis" 

44 Ibid. (111, vi, 15), 2264 (commenting on De principiis, 11, X, 4): Nam quamvis sit paratus 
a Deo, non tamen aliquis illo cruciabitur, nisi ipsum accendat fomentis peccatorum: ut 
bene sentit Origenes. Sicut enim igneas febres in corpore accendimus nocivis pabulis, et 
immoderatis laboribus sic accendemus in anima et in corpore (quando erunt unitae) igneos 
cruciatus, ex superfluitate malorum operum, et obliquorum affectum: See also F. Zorzi, In 
Scripturam Sacram problemata (Venice: Bernardino de Vitali, 1536), Problems 320-24, 
253—54. It is interesting to note that Ficino has marked this passage in the manuscript 
of De principiis (Florence, ms. Laur. San Marco, 609). See S. Gentile, ‘Niccoli e Traversari, 
Pico e Ficino: Note in margine ad alcuni manoscritti dei Padri, in Tradizioni patristiche 
dell'umanesimo, edited by M. Cortesi and C. Leonardi (Firenze: SISMEL-Edizioni del 
Galluzzo, 2000), 81-118. See also Terracciano, Omnia in figura, 69—70. 
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The fate of Origen after the Council of Trent has yet to be studied in depth 
and it is a subject that cannot be exhausted in the next few pages. With the 
institution of mechanisms of censorship in various parts of post-Tridentine 
Europe, it was established that books condemned by the Ecumenical Councils 
before 1515 (as was, partially, the case with Origen) and books written by cer- 
tified heresiarchs were forbidden according to the first and second rules of 
the Index of 1564.45 A new Opera omnia of Origen, however, was published in 
1574, by the Benedictine Gilbert Genebrard (1535-1597) with a dedication to 
King Charles 1x of France. To avoid any inconvenience, the works of Origen 
were presented in the prefatory letter as crucial weapons against the empty 
wisdom of the philosophers and the impious doctrines of the Protestants. The 
prohibitions were, in fact, not widely applied, even if in the sessions of the 
Congregation of the Defence of the Faith in 1587 the common habit of read- 
ing some of the texts of authors included in these categories was denounced, 
with explicit reference, among others, to Origen.46 The Commission, however, 
had doubts about what policy to apply when dealing with these authors. The 
conclusion reached by the Commission was that, in case of trouble, potential 
editors have to clarify suspicious points to the reader. 

A survey of the various ways of handling the hybrid Origen — half saint 
and half heretic, half theologian and half Platonic philosopher - could be un- 
dertaken by analysing the ‘manuals’ that appeared in the second part of the 
sixteenth century. Their aim was that of ‘disinfecting’ Catholic libraries and set- 
ting up a correct hierarchy between theology and philosophy: the Bibliotheca 
sancta (1566) of Sixtus of Siena, the Disputationes de controversiis christianae 
fidei adversus huius temporis haereticos (1586) of Roberto Bellarmino, the De 
caute Platone legendo (1594) of Giovan Battista Crispo and the Bibliotheca se- 
lecta (1593) of Antonio Possevino. 

A positive apologetic use of Origen was held by Paolo Beni, in his In 
Platonis Timeum of 1594. His book was conceived with the aim of bringing 
back Platonic philosophy to the service of the Roman Church through a new 
examination of the history of the intersection of theology and philosophy at 
their very beginnings. This meant a review of syncretistic efforts starting from 


45 See Index de Rome 1557, 1559, 1564, in Index des Livres Interdits, directeur J. M. de Bujanda, 
11 vols (Sherbrooke, Geneva, and Montréal: Centre d’Etudes de la Renaissance, Droz, and 
Mediaspaul, 1984-2002) VIII, 150. 

46 Rome: Archivio della Congregazione della Dottrina della Fede (ACDF), Index, Protocolli, 11 
a2, f. 267". 
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the Church Fathers. Origen marks a crucial point in this investigation, as his 
apologetic strategy indicated that Plato should be set against the other pagan 
philosophers, by virtue of his piety, but also through his supposed knowledge 
of Hebrew doctrines and his foreshadowing of Christ.?7 

For the majority of Counter-Reformation theologians, on the contrary, ac- 
quaintance with philosophy led to dangerous mistakes. The most frequent er- 
rors attributed to Origen bear the hallmark of Platonism: they are, as expected, 
the pre-existence of souls, the possibility of metempsychosis, a Trinitarian doc- 
trine close to Arianism and a spiritualisation of the locations of the afterlife. 
It is only partly surprising to find, for example, that in De caute Plato legendo 
by Crispo - the only published text of De ethnicis philosophis caute legendis dis- 
putationes (‘Disputations on How to Read Pagan Philosophers with Caution’), 
a larger project warning against reading pagan philosophers which was never 
completed - the greatest number of references is reserved for Origen. Crispo's 
book was an extended criticism of Platonic errors, carried out after the last 
failed efforts to reconcile Platonism and Christianity pursued by Francesco 
Patrizi with his Nova de universis philosophia (‘A New Philosophy about All 
Things’). According to Crispo, far from being an ‘Attic Moses’, Plato had infect- 
ed the Church Fathers. Many of them, instead of mounting a full-scale attack, 
engaged in continuous comparisons with philosophy, which spread the disease 
to the detriment of Christianity.^? Despite the fact that Origen did challenge 
Plato on several counts, denouncing the philosopher as a man of pride, who 
refused to save the multitude by offering his services only to the rich, Crispo 
claims that Origen, too, was taken in by Platonic doctrines. 

In the body of his book, Crispo puts particular, though not exclusive, em- 
phasis on doctrines of the soul derived from Platonic principles, which must 
be the first to be neutralised. Here, many of his arguments derived from Sixtus's 
Bibliotheca sancta, which was the first systematic effort to reorganize Catholic 
beliefs after decades of ideological battles.49 Crispo went to great lengths to 
criticize Origen on the subject of the descent of souls from Heaven, for this 
idea presupposed the pre-existence of the souls and led to considering the 
body as a prison. Errors of Origen are found around Genesis 2:7 and how to 


47 Paolo Beni, In Platonis Timaeum (Rome: Gabiana, 1594), 59, 226. 

48 G. B. Crispo, De ethnicis philosophis caute legendis disputationum ex propriis cuiusque 
principiis quinarius primus (Rome: Luigi Zannetti, 1594), 1. On Crispo's attitude towards 
Renaissance Neoplatonism, see also J. Kraye, ‘Ficino in the Firing Line: A Renaissance 
Neoplatonist and his Critics, in Marsilio Ficino: his Theology, his Philosophy, his Legacy, 
edited by M. J. B. Allen and V. Rees, with M. Davies (Leiden: Brill, 2002), 377-97. 

49 Sixtus of Siena, Bibliotheca sancta ex praecipuis Catholicae Ecclesiae auctoribus collecta 
(Venice: Francesco de Franceschi, 1566). 
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interpret it: ‘Inspiravit in faciem eius spiraculum vita’ (‘and He breathed the 
breath of life into his nostrils’). The orthodox interpretation of this verse im- 
plied the simultaneous creation of the soul and the body, not two different 
moments, as Origen had ‘absurdly’ proposed.®° The preexistence of the soul 
before the body paved the way, indeed, for the absurd doctrine of transmigra- 
tion. It is for this reason that Crispo devoted almost an entire section to dis- 
secting Origen on this specific point, examining excerpts from a wide range 
of his writings.?! Yet these pages are introduced with a defence of Origen, who 
had to face Jerome’s accusations. Origen, however, could be doubly excused, 
for, despite his claims, Jerome had not been able to prove that Origen had in 
fact supported the Pythagorean doctrine.*? All the more so because Origen’s 
words that there is one kind of soul common to men, demons and angels do 
not match the Pythagorean view that transmigration can affect a rational 
soul descending to the level of animal soul (not to mention that it possible to 
find explicit rejection of this doctrine within Origen’s oeuvre). And yet Crispo 
showed how Origen had considered brutes to be provided with souls, and this 
helped deepen suspicion over his references and comparisons with Plato.53 
Crispo recommended that one should avoid interpreting Platonic transmigra- 
tion as being similar to Christian Resurrection. On that point, Celsus was re- 
futed by Origen; but the same Origen himself was not beyond reproach in his 
statements on Resurrection, for he had genuine doubts whether men would 
rise in the flesh, or with a spiritual body.54 

The massive compendia by Sixtus, Possevino and Crispo mirror, from a the- 
oretical point of view, the practical progress of expurgation, which was intend- 
ed to save the healthy corpus of Catholic doctrines from the tumescent cancer 
of heresy. But what actually happened during the filthy, impure act of surgery? 
An indirect way of inquiring into this problem is to establish the presence of 
Origenian errors in specific operations of censorship which followed the path 
set out in the manuals I have mentioned. In this respect, Zorzi provides an in- 
triguing case by which to illustrate the aims and strategies of the censors. Not 
only was he greatly indebted to Origen; he also was the author with the largest 


50 luxta Origenis deliramentum; as Crispo stated in the subtitle of the chapter in which he 
deals with this issue. See Crispo, De ethnicis philosophis, 86. 

51 Ibid., 464-68. The extracts of Origen he examines are drawn from Contra Celsum, Peri 
archon, Epistola ad Romanos, In Matheum, In Iohannem. 

52  Crispo, De ethnicis philosophis, 464. 

53 Ibid., 464-67, which refers to Origen, Peri archón, 11, 8. 

54 Ibid., 510, which refers to Origen, Contra Celsum, 7. 
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number of corrections when the first (and last) Index librorum expurgandorum 
was finally published in 1607.55 

Zorzi's books would have indeed a long history of censorship, starting even 
before the creation of the Sacred Congregation of the Index. Initially, the print- 
ing of De harmonia mundi in 1525, despite some doubts,?® did not greatly worry 
those in charge of enforcing orthodoxy. After all, the book appeared to be an ex- 
panded summa of the doctrines of Ficino and Pico. The potentially dangerous 
issues were hidden in an imposing tome that was not easy to read. Moreover, 
the double protection of the Venetian aristocracy and the Franciscan order 
acted as a sufficient shield. But when the arguments of De harmonia mundi 
were put forward again by an older Zorzi in In Sacram Scripturam problemata 
in 1536, now separated into single propositions tied to scriptural quotations, 
those issues now stood out as dangerous. Besides, times had changed: between 
the appearance of the two books there had been traumatic events, full of 
apocalyptic implications, such as the Sack of Rome in 1527, and the crystallisa- 
tion of the Lutheran break at the Diet of Augsburg in 1530. The atmosphere of 
Ficino’s days was now distant, and the main concerns for theologians had be- 
come pressing efforts to resolve the Protestant schism by means of an internal 
reform of the Catholic Church, a reform that could be no longer postponed. 

The Problemata was Zorzi's answer to the crisis of the Church. The Roman 
Curia, however, did not take it well, nor did several protagonists of the Italian 
evangelical movement, such as Gasparo Contarini, Federigo Fregoso, Gregorio 
Cortese, who had been Zorzi's potential allies. They were worried that the 
book - and its very likely condemnation — could jeopardise their own aspira- 
tions in the complicated battle for internal reform of the Church. The book 
ended up under the scrutiny of Tommaso Badia (1483-1547), Master of the 
Holy Palace, appointed to examine texts perceived as heterodox. Gasparo 
Contarini (1483-1542), close to Badia but also a friend of Zorzi's family, tact- 
fully expressed his criticism of the doctrine of the soul and the Trinity, per- 
haps to preempt a stronger attack by other theologians.57 Contarini opposed 


55 G. M. Guanzelli da Brisighella (Brasichellensis), Indicis librorum prohibitorum expurgan- 
dorum [...] tomus primus (Rome: Printing-press of the Reverend Apostolic Camera, 1607). 

56 Cardinal Bembo, for example, describes Zorzi's use of Kabbalah as 'a suspicious and dan- 
gerous thing' (cosa molto sospetta e pericolosa), as was Zorzi's entire behaviour in his view. 
See his letter to Federigo Fregoso of 3o December 1533 from Padua, in P. Bembo, Lettere, 
5 vols (Milan: Società Tipografica de' Classici Italiani, 1809), 1, 174. Cf. Vasoli, Profezia e 
ragione, 177, 227. 

57 Reverendissimi cardinalis Contareni ad Apologiam fratris Francisci Georgii Veneti contra ea 
quae adnotaverat Magister sacri palatii in eius Problematibus, 1537, in F. Dittrich, Regesten 
und Briefe des Kardinals Gasparo Contarini (Braunsberg: von Huyes Buchhandlung 
[Emil Bender], 1881), 271-7. On his view of Zorzi, see ibid., 271: 'Nimirum mihi semper 
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the Jewish and Platonic matrix underlying the idea of a double creation 
of the soul - a theory explicitly linked to the suggestion of hidden Jewish 
teachings®® — and the suspected Arianism of Zorzi's Trinitarian dissertation. 
More generally, Contarini found Zorzi’s continued recourse to Kabbalistic 
hermeneutics very suspicious,?? and he denounced Origen’s persistent error 
on the preexistence of the soul.®° 

The Platonic errors found by Contarini were used and enlarged upon by 
Sixtus of Siena, in Book 5 of his Bibliotheca Sancta. Interestingly, Zorzi is the 
only modern theologian extensively quoted (and indicted) among the errant 
‘expositors’ of the Old Testament. Again, his alleged errors are concentrated 
in the explanation of the Creation given in his Problemata. These errors were 


exploratum fuit te pro tua humanitate, ac ingenii tua facilitate iam inde ab adolescen- 
tia mea, quin potius a tenerioribus etiam annis eximio quodam amore in vicem filii me 
prosequutum fuisse, nec minus reor tibi compertissimum esse me vicissim virtutes tuas, 
religionem ac paternum erga me affectum summa semper observantia ac pietate coluisse. 
Multa praeterea fuere, quae hanc nostram animorum coniunctionem et necessitudinem 
auxere. Sodales mei Paulus, Benedictus ac Marcus Georgii tui ex sorore nepotes, cum 
quibus pene idem lac suxi, in eodem urbis nostrae vico ortus, prima clemente ac gram- 
maticem simul edoctus ab eorum usque obitum coniuctissime vixi. Postremo Dominicus 
Trivisanus tuus item nepos mihi adeo semper carus fuit? 

58 Ibid.: Primum Reverende Pater, in eo articulo in quo videris ex eo loco genesis, quo die 
Septima Deus quievit ab omne opere quod patrarat, simulque ex illis quae in genesi prodi- 
ta sunt de hominis creatione, ubi prius dicitur, quod Deus creavit hominem ad imaginem 
et similitudinem suam, masculum et feminam creavit eos, deinde post nonnullas lineas 
dicitur de plasmatione Adam, et quod Deus inspiravit in faciem eius spiraculum vitae, 
inquis, te nescire, quomodo positio de novo animarum creatione stet eum illo priori loco 
scripturae, deinde ex secretiori doctrina hebraeorum doctorum interpretaris, quod Deus 
prius creaverit humanam animam universalem, ex qua postea effinxit particulares homi- 
num animas, sicque inspiravit in Adam faciem spiraculum vitae, ibidem in alios quoscu- 
mque homines qui nascuntur, sicuti ex massa vitri in fornace liquefacta fiunt urcei vitrei, 
in defensione vero tua quamvis fatearis te nolle discedere a sententia ecclesiae, verum 
doctorum sententiae licere tibi refragari et potius velle sequi scripturae sacrae auctorita- 
tem, quam ullius cuiuspam, nuncque advenisse tempus, quo in lucem veritas prodeat ex 
haebraicis litteris. Haec in summa dicit, Reverende Pater’ 

59 Ibid., 272: Mihi etiam non placet quod hebraeis auctoribus tantum fidei praestes: ut quae- 
cumque dixerint illi putes nobis existimanda esse mysteria: For Contarini, the origin of 
the all Zorzi's errors lies in his use of Kabbalistic sources. 

60 Ibid, 273: Nos vere, Reverende Pater, sequimur sensum sanctorum omnium patrum nos- 
trorum, maxime post quintam Synodum celebratam sub Iustianiano imperatore, in qua 
ut habetur in primo canone sextae Synodi, damnata fuit Origenis sententia et Dydimi 
caeterorumque christianorum auctorum, qui Platonem secuti sunt, in qua universalis 
ecclesia consensit, et consentit, quod animae de novo a Deo creantur infunduturque 
simul corporibus, nec facit Deus opus novum in novam speciem, quam addat universitati 
rerum; mundus enim est factus perfectus ex omnibus suis speciebus constans. 

61 Sixtus of Siena, Bibliotheca sancta, 11, 574 ff. 
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considered to be so pronounced that correcting Zorzi became one of the prin- 
cipal focuses of Sixtus’s interventions concerning the first book of the Bible. 
The foremost error of Zorzi was seen as a crass misinterpretation of the verses 
concerning Adam’s creation (Formavit Deus hominem de limo terrae. Inspiravit 
in faciem eius spiraculum vitae), so much so that Zorzi seemed to champion 
the idea of a double creation of the soul. Sixtus read Zorzi as if the latter was 
endorsing Origen’s doctrine of the creation of the soul before the bodies, and 
agreeing in part with the Franciscan doctrine — a view held in the thirteenth 
century by Peter John Olivi (1248-1298) and later condemned in the Council of 
Vienne in 131. Both views ruled out the possibility that the rational soul could 
be seen as the form of the body.® It should also be reminded that Zorzi was 
close to Origen in using allegorical representations to explain the meanings of 
Paradise and Adam’s tunics of skin (Genesis 3:21).63 

In this way, Sixtus once and for all connected the name of Zorzi to Origen in 
the eyes of following examiners and inquisitors. The errors identified by Sixtus 
represented a blueprint for the censures of Bellarmine, who denounced the al- 
legorical doctrine of Paradise, held by both Origen and Zorzi,54 and for Crispo's 
objections, which were directed to the question of the double creation.© As I 
have already noted, the identification of Origen’s errors with the doctrine of 
the pre-existence of the soul can also be noticed in the pages of the De caute 
Platone legendo, where Crispo accuses Zorzi of ambiguous ideas, especially the 
ones related to the ‘dogma of Origen on the creation of souls before bodies.66 

Sixtus’s ‘Holy Library’ served therefore as a guide for the official censors in 
charge of expurgating the works of Zorzi. The hazards of the Problemata were 
signalled in 1577 - in the long process of review surrounding the Roman Index 
of 1564 that would run until 1589 — probably in parallel with the success that 
Zorzi’s volumes were finding in France in those years. The Harmonia and the 
Problemata were both suspended in the 1580 Index of Parma and in the official 
Roman Index of 1596, with the added clause ‘until they are corrected’ (donec 
corrigantur). The idea of correcting rather than banning books that had good 
arguments while including incidental erroneous statements, was established 


62 Ibid. 10: ‘Haec partim alludere videntur ad Origenis dogma de animabus ante corpora 
conditis, partim ad placitum eorum, qui negant animam esse corporis formam, utrunque 
autem in concilio Viennensi a Clemente v damnatum fuisse. 

63 Ibid., 12, 17-18. 

64 R. Bellarmine, Disputationes de controversiis christianae fidei adversus huius temporis hae- 
reticos, in Opera omnia, 12 vols (Naples: Giuseppe Giuliano, 1856-1862), Iv, 36 ff. 

65 Crispo, De ethnicis philosophis, 464-68. 

66  Crispo, De ethnicis philosophis, 246: ‘Haec videri alludere ad Origenis dogma de animabus 
ante corpora conditis. 
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by the eighth rule of the Index of 1564 and became a crucial, but critical, issue 
for censorship in the last decades of the sixteenth century. The chances of re- 
storing a Tridentine spirituality that had been contaminated by all sorts of het- 
erodox ideas relied on an accurate distinction between truth and error. And 
yet a policy of intervention was hard to manage in practice, being subjected to 
ideological battles and to the general happenstance of political and religious 
life for at least two decades. Moreover, the implications connected to coherent 
bodies of knowledge (such as Platonism) makes a simple division between cor- 
rect issues and episodic errors much harder. 

As confirmed by an internal document of the Congregation in 1583, to 
achieve an orthodox edition of Zorzi seemed challenging on account of the 
vast number and obscurity of his pages, but also because of difficulties in di- 
viding the philosophical sections from the theological propositions, and in 
reducing the heresies to categories already known.’ From the very first in- 
terventions, the censors’ hostilities were directed towards the syncretism of 
Zorzi, that mixture of Platonic and Kabbalistic doctrines that made the task of 
correcting his text ‘harder than cleaning stables. The document Observationes 
in armonia mundi Francisci Georgi makes it clear from the very beginning 
that Zorzi’s errors came from his library and his predilection for Platonic au- 
thors rather than Scripture. The anonymous reader declares himself annoyed 
by the excessive use of ancient philosophers, and especially the Platonists.6® 


67  Inthe words of the Magister Sacri Palatii' Sisto da Lucca, quoted in A. Rotondò, ‘Nuovi 
documenti per la storia dell’Indice dei libri proibiti (1527-1638), Rinascimento 3 (1963): 
145-211, at 165: ‘I Problemi et l'Armonia del Giorgio hanno censure fatte, ma sono tanto 
pieni di dottrina talmudica, et principalmente i Problemi, che è parso molto difficile 
l'espurgarli bene. See also Rotondò, La censura ecclesiatica e la cultura, 1397 ff., in par- 
ticular 1436 and 1456; Id. ‘Cultura umanistica e difficoltà di censori: Censura ecclesiastica 
e discussioni cinquecentesche sul platonismo, in Le pouvoir et la plume: Incitation, con- 
tröle et répression dans l'Italie du XVI* siècle (Paris: Université de la Sorbonne Nouvelle, 
1982), 15-50, in particular 22-23. The documents of the Archivio della Congregazione per 
la Dottrina della Fede, opened in 1998, offer the opportunity to follow the annotations 
and the debates concerning the expurgation of the text. See C. Vasoli ‘Nuovi documenti 
sulla condanna all'Indice e la censura delle opere di Francesco Giorgio Veneto, in Censura 
ecclesiastica e cultura politica in Italia tra Cinquecento e Seicento, edited by C. Stango 
(Florence: Olschki, 2001), 55-78, and S. Ricci, Inquisitori, censori, filosofi sullo scenario 
della Controriforma (Rome: Salerno, 2008) have skilfully reconstructed the uncertainties 
of the commissions charged with the corrections. 

68 Rome: Archivio della Congregazione per la Dottrina della Fede (AcDF), Index, Protocolli, 
A.A. ff. 728" (733")—729* (7347): ‘Sed illud me offendit quod nimis tribuit philosophis an- 
tiquis, et precipue platonicis quorum scripta ita apud ipsum valere videndum ac sancto- 
rum dicta et scripturae unde aeque adducit illa, ac ista, ita quo non servat sacram litteram 
maiestatem. Quoted in Vasoli, ‘Nuovi documenti, 76. 
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The theologian José Esteve, too, in his memorandum In Problemata Francisci 
Georgi Veneti castigatio, underscored derivations from Platonic and Hermetic 
dogmas, and the constant use of Kabbalistic interpretations.®? Hidden within 
his propositions and concealed in the folds of the interpretations, Zorzi’s ar- 
guments were fables and derangements of a clearly Kabbalistic hue, which 
should incur a complete ban. This was the request contained in another docu- 
ment of the Congregation entitled Errores, fabulae atque deliria libri inscripti 
Francisci Georgi Veneti (Mistakes, Fables and Delusions of a Book Attributed 
to Francesco Zorzi')."? 

This process of reviews and examinations, as I have already remarked, 
ended at the beginning of the seventeenth century, with the expurgationes fi- 
nally published by Giovanni Maria Guanzelli in his Index librorum expurgan- 
dorum (1607), which gathered the corrections collected in almost thirty years."! 
A complete cleansing of the texts, however, teeming with Platonic and Hebrew 
doctrines, was again declared impossible in the next Index, the one published 
in 1612 by the Grand Inquisitor of Spain, Bernardo de Sandoval. 

The 1121 errors tracked by Guanzelli are messy but useful trails for under- 
standing the direction taken by Tridentine anxieties. The censor reported 
single errors derived from Platonic roots frequently but not systematically, 
probably on account of the heterogeneous nature of its compilation. He often 
sanitized single theological propositions, trying to circumvent the complicated 
task of correcting the general Platonic and Kabbalistic framework of Zorzi's 
arguments. He sometimes acted on cases in which Platonic doctrines were 
presented as deriving from Jewish wisdom; on other occasions, however, he 
took no notice of baffling exaltations of perennial wisdom.” This fluctuating 
attitude once again bears witness to the impossibility of expurgating this kind 
of text. It also should be said that, in the middle of the 1590s the spaces al- 
lowed for philosophers to practice their discipline were increasingly narrowing 
down. The years between the beginning of the expurgatory procedures and 
the publication of Guanzelli's Index chart deteriorating attitudes towards the 
dangers of Platonism. The troubles surrounding Francesco Patrizi (1529-1597), 
called to Rome to restore and teach a form of Platonism that could be in accord 
with Catholicism, and just a few months later persecuted by the Holy Office, 


69 X Vasoli, ‘Nuovi documenti, 77. 

70 Ibid. 

71 Seealso E. Rebellato, ‘Il miraggio dell'espurgazione: L'Indice di Guanzelli del 1607, Società 
e Storia 122 (2008): 715-42. 

72 Fora different interpretation see Rotondò, ‘Cultura umanistica e difficoltà di censori, 29. 
However, some documents found in the Archive after the printing of Rotondó's article 
justify this concern. 
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is further evidence of ideological clashes that were taking place under the 
name of Plato. The different views of the relationship linking Platonism and 
religion taken by Paolo Beni and Giovan Battista Crispo shed further light on 
these battles. 

We can, however, trace a few lines with clarity. Guanzelli tried to prevent ad- 
miration for pagan culture from reaching what he considers to be blasphemy. 
For example, Plato was supposed to be addressed as ‘very learned’ (doctissimus) 
and not ‘divine’ master; the Pythagorean and Egyptian ‘sacraments’ had to be- 
come ‘arcana’; Homer lost his title of ‘prophet.’ Furthermore, he took care 
that certain devotional practices (such as invocations to the angels) did not 
take on a magical or astrological character, and that the scriptural authorities 
could not be interpreted in a millenarian or prophetic way. Among the many 
questions singled out for reproach were the double creation of the soul,”* the 
Resurrection,” the doctrine of demons,”® the allegorical view of Paradise and 
of the sacraments in general,” references to astrology, the idea that angels are 
guilty of pride and could atone for their faults, the doctrine of Purgatory, the 
reality of its fire,78 salvation of the pagans, and criticism of the Vulgata. 

Most of these issues are connected with the doctrines of Origen, who 
is also subject to Guanzelli’s censorship: in both De harmonia mundi and 
Problemata he cuts out the appraisal of Origen's treatment of the sinner who 
lights the flame of his own eternal fire - which had been discussed also by 
Ficino.’? Guanzelli exercises an indirect censorship on Origen, probably aimed 
at preventing Zorzi's books from rekindling and enlarging heretical tenden- 
cies found in Origen. So explicit references to him (through formulas like 'as 


73 See, for instance, Guanzelli, Index librorum prohibitorum, 51, on Zorzi, L'armonia del 
mondo (1, 1, 1), 26; (1, 1, 2), 30; (1,1, 4), 42. 

74 Guanzelli, Index librorum prohibitorum, 543, on Zorzi, L'armonia del mondo (111, 11, 6), 
1962: ‘Omnes animae ... a me videlicet progenitae et in corpore diffusae, is corrected to ‘a 
me corporibus organizatis, creatae et in ipsos infusae; and for (quando corpore immergi- 
tur’ is substituted ‘quando creata corporis sit actus. 

75 Ibid., 489 on Zorzi, Problemata, 257 (prob. 343); 487 on Zorzi, Problemata, 248 (prob. 292); 
517 on Zorzi, Larmonia del mondo (1, v, 10), 536. 

76 Ibid. 551 on Zorzi, L'armonia del mondo (111, VIIL, 1), 2282 ff. 

77 Concerning the baptism, the corrections of Guanzelli's Index include at 520, Armonia 
(1, VIL, 4), 744; at 534, Armonia (11, V, 2), 1480 ff; (11, v, 4), 1490 ff. On Paradise, see Index, 
521, on Zorzi, Armonia (1, VII, 7), 758; (1, VII, 21), 838. See also Index, 447 on Problemata, 2 
(prob. 12), 490 on Problemata 270 (prob. 430). 

78  Guanzelli, Index librorum prohibitorum, 487 on Problemata, 247 (prob. 285). 

79 Ibid. 550 on Zorzi, Armonia (111, VII, 15), 2264 and (III, VII, 17), 2272 on De principiis, 11, 
X, 4. See also Index, 488, on Problemata, 253-54 (probs 320—324). In Problem 320 the for- 
mula ‘Et sic ipsimet accendunt in se ignem illum: ut Origenes ait’ receives the reply: ‘Non 
probo quae dicit de igne inferni’ 
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Origen says’) fall under the censor's pen, because they are often tied to suspi- 
cious doctrines. On other occasions, the formula ‘as Origen agrees’ (ut Origeni 
placet) has been changed to ‘as can be understood in allegorical terms’ (de quo 
allegorice loquendo potest intelligi).8° Most directly, the censor deleted as- 
sertions in which Zorzi maintained that there were similarities between the 
doctrines of Origen and Plato and those of Jewish theology, as outlined above. 
Likewise, he purged the entire passage about the education of Origen under 
Ammonius, the esoteric practices of those teachings, and, especially, referenc- 
es to truth in the Kabbalah.8! 

The proximity of Origen to Plato also had some surprising consequences. 
Sixtus of Siena's arguments, as I have already shown, had an impact on the 
history of censorship regarding Zorzi, both in terms of the books available to 
theologians and on meetings of the Congregation for the Defence of the Faith. 
At the end of the process, all the questions that were raised by Sixtus were 
also acted on by Guanzelli; indeed, in the Problemata, in almost all the cases 
where Sixtus links an error in the doctrines of Zorzi to Origen, Guanzelli does 
not simply order that a correction be made, but deletes Zorzi's entire line of 
reasoning. Sometimes, having removed Origen, he then has to look for another 
culpable source. So when he deletes the passage containing the double cre- 
ation of the souls in Genesis, which both Sixtus and Crispo had referred to 
Origen, he adds that in those pages Zorzi followed ‘Plato’s opinion concerning 
the creation of men.'82 

By silently freeing Origen from any connection with dangerous doctrines 
and embarrassing associations, Guanzelli probably intended to protect the 
name of the Church Father as well as shielding believers from the possibility of 


8o Guanzelli, Index librorum prohibitorum, 518, on Zorzi, Armonia (1, VI, 5), 604. 

81 Ibid. 512, on Zorzi, Armonia (1, 11, 7), 196-98: ‘Ex his autem, qui verum Messiam secuti 
sunt, Paulus noster, et Iohannes magnifica illa sensa ubique persequentes caeteris altius 
scripsere. Sed ex his, qui commentaria aedidere (ut videre videor) nullus secretiora illa 
sacramenta olfecit nisi Dionysius et Origenes. Sed hic, aut quia studebat cum Propheta ab- 
scondere eloquia Dei sibi credita, ne peccaret: aut quia iuratos a praeceptore Ammonio non 
est ausus palam producere ea, quae bulliebant in mentem. Ideo per corticem semper levius 
decurrit, ea tamen lege, ut secretiorem medullam innuat expertis: quamvis ex quibusdam 
verbis dictis contra Celsum nonnulli afferant ipsum ab huiusmodi schola declinasse, et tan- 
tummodo Platonica dogmata secutum penetrasse ad illa secretiora pabula. Sed (ni fallor) in 
multis eius doctrina /sicut et Platonica/ redolet hebraicam Theologiam: | have italicized the 
section corresponding to the intervention of the censor. 

82 Ibid., 448, on Zorzi, Problemata, 4 (probs 26-27): ‘in quibus sequitur opinionem Platonis 
in productione hominis. See also 453, on Zorzi, Problemata, 22 (prob. 160), where it is 
recommended that the doctrine of a double body, corporeal and celestial, is removed, as 
it is ‘is completely Platonic view’ (Est omnino platonicum). 
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having doubts about their faith. In doing so, however, he also betrayed a more 
private belief that the theology of Origen had been blemished by a deplorable 
and inextricable connection with Platonic philosophy, which for him and the 
majority of the theologians of the second half of the sixteenth century was 
primarily responsible for Origen’s contagious errors. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Francisco de Hollanda on Artistic Creation, 
the Origin of Ideas, and Demiurgic Painting 


Paula Oliveira e Silva 


1 A Few Remarks on Francisco de Hollanda’s Life and Works 


Francisco de Hollanda, or Holanda (1517-1585), was a prominent figure in the 
art world of Renaissance Portugal. His oeuvre was varied and included texts, 
drawings, paintings and architectural designs.! The most famous of his works 
is De aetatibus mundi imagines (‘Images of the Ages of the World’), which 
consists of a set of representations of biblical episodes from the Old and New 
Testament, some of which are illustrated as frescos painted on paper.? One of 
his best known works is the treatise Da pintura antiga (‘On Antique Painting’), 
finished in 1548, in which Hollanda focused on the origin and nature of 
painting.? He divided this work into two books, written in different styles but 
with the same aim. Book 1 consists of an account of the origin of painting, 
while Book 2 is composed of a set of four dialogues which are described as 
taking place in Rome between Michelangelo and other members of the circle 
of the poet and noblewoman Vittoria Colonna (1492-1547), of which Hollanda 
was a member. 

Hollanda’s artistic achievements and his writings on the theory of painting 
have been analysed mainly by specialists in art history. Among them, Sylvie 


1 For a catalogue of Hollanda’s works, with descriptions of manuscripts and editions, see 
J. Bury, Two Notes on Francisco de Holanda (London: The Warburg Institute, 1981), 31-45. 

2 Begun in 1545 and still in progress in 1573, this work immortalised Hollanda, especially 
through the beauty and originality of the paintings which illustrate the biblical account of 
the first days of the Creation. The original is preserved in the National Library in Madrid and 
was discovered by Francisco Cordeiro Blanco in 1953. See Bury, Two Notes, 34-35. An ample 
commented edition of the codex without the illustrations, with a translation into Spanish 
and notes, was published in S. Deswarte-Rosa and G. Solera Casero, Las edades del mundo 
(Barcelona: Bibliogemma, 2007). For a detailed study of Hollanda’s bio-bibliographical 
data, of the production of De aetatibus mundi and of the relation between this work and 
On Antique Painting, see Deswarte-Rosa, Las edades, 13-34. 

3 Francisco de Hollanda, On Antique Painting, translated by A. Sedgwick Wohl (University 
Park: Pennsylvania State University Press, 2013), 65-264. All citations in this article are to this 
edition, with some adaptations. For the history of the manuscript, see Bury, Two Notes, 31-32. 
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Deswarte-Rosa stands out for her foundational studies which shed light on the 
cultural context underlying Hollanda’s artistic and literary output and on the 
circulation of ideas in Renaissance Europe and in sixteenth-century Portugal. 
Deswarte-Rosa’s account, however, sometimes fails to take into consideration 
conceptual differences and boundaries, which nevertheless are important in 
the history of philosophy. For example, in the article entitled ‘Idea et le Temple 
de la Peinture. I. Michelangelo Buonarroti et Francisco de Holanda, she states 
that her intention is to write about Platonic ideas in Hollanda and that the 
concept of idea is used in the same way as is found in Plato’s Phaedrus. And yet, 
when she does so, she describes the idea in Hollanda in terms of late Platonic 
ideas, considering the explicit references that Hollanda makes to Dionysius the 
Areopagite, the sixth-century Christian theologian, adding that Hollanda is a 
Christian Platonist.* Deswarte-Rosa also relies on two important articles by art 
historians Charles Hope and Joaquim Caetano, which serve as introduction 
to the English edition of On Antique Painting. Hope clarifies the philosophi- 
cal doctrines which influenced Hollanda and shows that some of his state- 
ments are not compatible with the Platonic system. He also makes an accurate 
study of the references made to late Platonic writings by Hollanda, especially 
the quotation from Alcinous, a Middle Platonist of the second century AD.? 
Hope refers to Augustine’s The City of God (426), and reflects on whether 
or not Hollanda's quotation from Asclepius depends on this work. In general, 
these scholars have all approached Hollanda’s treatise On Antique Painting, and 
the philosophical doctrines on the origin of painting contained in it, through 
the identification of possible sources. This method, however, suffers from two 
main difficulties. First, Hollanda does not always identify the sources he uses. 


4 See S. Deswarte-Rosa, ‘Idea et le Temple de la Peinture. I. Michelangelo Buonarroti et 
Francisco de Holanda, Revue de l'Art, 92 (1991): 22-24. 

5 See C. Hope, ‘Introduction, in On Antique Painting, 54-55; 65, n. 34. 

6 See C. Hope, ‘Introduction, Ibid., 63, n. 29. Angel Gonzalez Garcia, editor of the Portuguese 
edition of On Antique Painting, also has a background in art history. Apart from some his- 
torical inaccuracies — such as attributing to William of Conches a work by Hugh of Saint 
Victor, citing Conches’ Glosae super Platonem 27d as Didascalion, 75 — Gonzalez García often 
states that he considers both the structure of Hollanda’s work and some of his statements 
on the nature of painting confusing. See A. Gonzalez Garcia, ‘Introduction’ in Hollanda, Da 
pintura antiga (Lisbon: INCM, 1983), XXIII; XXXV; XXXVII, and Hollanda, Da pintura antiga, 
26, n. 55. The passages which Gonzalez Garcia considers to be confusing, however, become 
clearer if we look at them from the point of view of the philosophical systems on which they 
are grounded. 
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Secondly, he was not an academic. His intellectual training derives from the 
court and the circles in which he moved.” 

It would therefore appear that there is still room for studying his theory of 
painting from the perspective of the history of philosophy, even though there 
are evident difficulties in this type of inquiry. On the one hand, Hollanda was 
not a philosopher and his main work - the De aetatibus mundi imagines men- 
tioned above - focuses on the arts, not on philosophy. On the other hand, there 
are topics in his written works which enable us to relate his thought to some of 
the philosophical currents of the time. His book On Antique Painting contains 
various sections on how to paint, sculpt or draw correctly. In it, Hollanda out- 
lines doctrines on the origin of painting, on artistic inspiration, and thus on the 
real meaning of a work of art. He establishes a relationship between the art of 
painting and the Creation of the world by God. Although not a fully developed 
doctrine, we thus find in On Antique Painting a reflection on the origin and 
creation of the universe as well as a conception of the way in which the artist 
relates to this primordial creative activity and, through his work, prolongs it 
in time and history. These conceptions have naturally attracted the interest of 
researchers who aim to define the philosophical current, or currents, to which 
Hollanda belongs and upon which he bases his ideas. 

Indeed, in the very first chapter of On Antique Painting, Hollanda refers to 
the ultimate cause of painting, stating that the essence of this art is to be found 
in the act of God when He created the world: 


Our opus will commence from the source and prime cause of painting; 
hence we may say that God is most evidently a painter, and that the en- 
tire example and substance of that art is contained in his work.8 


A few lines below, he cites the biblical book of Genesis to explain this activity, 
but he says: ‘Thus God said: Let there be light and white paint for this work, and 
it was done. And the light he called day and the darkness and shade night’? 
Should we by chance read only these lines, or if they were the only surviv- 
ing lines from the original manuscript, we would certainly say that On Antique 


7 See J. Oliveira Caetano, Introduction, in Hollanda, On Antique Painting, 7-44. Caetano gives 
a detailed description of the cultural and intellectual background of Renaissance Portugal 
and, in particular, of the circles to which Francisco de Hollanda belonged. 

8 Hollanda, On Antique Painting, 72. 

9 Ibid., 73. In her excellent version of Hollanda's Da pintura antiga, A. S. Wohl renders the 
Portuguese word ‘alvaiade’ as ‘white paint’ and adds a note to clarify its meaning as lead 
white. To translate the difficult Portuguese meaning of that term I would like to suggest the 
English word ‘brightness’. 
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Painting is one of the many commentaries on Genesis which were produced 
from the early Middle Ages to the Renaissance. Hollanda’s is, however, not a 
treatise of this sort, in spite of his explicitly linking the biblical doctrine of the 
creation of the world to his theory of the essence of painting, and thus estab- 
lishing an analogy between the activity of God as the creator of the world and 
that of the painter as a creator of the work of art. The same biblical reference 
is also present in his De aetatibus mundi imagines. In both works, however, 
Hollanda also refers to the ancient Greek and Roman accounts of the history of 
humanity based on the idea of the ‘Ages of the World’, which were used during 
the Middle Ages to explain the history of the universe by means of a biological 
metaphor based on the ternary rhythm of birth, apex, and decline. This image 
is essential for understanding the early Church Fathers’ idea of a progressive 
revelation of God taking place in six moments and eventually completed in 
a seventh stage where human happiness and the perfection of the world are 
achieved. In On Antique Painting, Hollanda explains the history of painting — 
and God's revelation within it — by means of this same metaphor and states that 
the apex of perfection in this history occurs with Italian Renaissance painting. 
The same explanation is found in De aetatibus mundi imagines. His effort to 
give visibility to the history of God's revelation through painting is not, how- 
ever, entirely original. Hollanda himself admits that this was the means used 
by the Catholic Church, which recognized the pedagogical function of pictures 
in teaching Christian truths, particularly for those who had no access to learn- 
ing.!° Hollanda says that Michelangelo, with whom he shared ideas on painting 
during his stay in Rome, practiced this method in his own particular way. 

My aim is to identify the philosophical roots of On Antique Painting, espe- 
cially as regards Hollanda’s view of the essence of painting and of the way in 
which the painter accesses the prime cause of creation. In doing so, I shall 
emphasize the following aspects: what Hollanda considers to be the essence of 
painting and the function of the idea within that; his doctrine of invention and 
its relationship with the idea in the painter’s mind; and, finally, some features 
of Hollanda's theory of painting which allow us to associate them with trends 
of Platonic Augustinianism. 


2 The True Painter — Hollanda and Michelangelo 


In Book 2 of On Antique Painting, Hollanda mentions his friendship with 
Michelangelo, who is often praised in Book 1. Scholars have considered these 


10  Seeibid., 79. 
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references in different ways. Some see them as no more than a rhetorical de- 
vice, others challenge the historical veracity of the four dialogues of Book 2 and 
the real connection between the doctrines of painting outlined by Hollanda 
and those of Michelangelo. What we do know is that Hollanda was acquainted 
with Michelangelo and it is generally agreed that the latter had a decisive influ- 
ence on both his writing and his painting." 

If we consider some statements that Hollanda attributes to Michelangelo in 
Book 2 of On Antique Painting and compare them with the description of the 
origin of ideas in the mind of the painter presented in Book 1, the very close 
connection between the two becomes evident. On the distinction between the 
true and false painter, the character of Michelangelo says: 


there are those who are called painters and are not painters, there is also 
painting that is not painting because it is done by such men [...]. For if 
he were able to imagine well or masterfully in his fantasy, his hand would 
not be so corrupt that it would not manifest some part or indication of 
his good aspiration. But no one has ever known how to aspire well in 
this science except one with understanding, who knows what is good and 
how much of it he can attain. And this is the serious thing about the dis- 
parity and difference there is between the aspiration of one with a lofty 
understanding in painting and that of the lowly. 


According to Hollanda, the primary inspiration for painting is a spiritual and 
inner act, which originates in a good use of the imagination. A good imagi- 
nation, on the other hand, depends on a good aspiration, which is an act of 
desire and thus proceeds from the will which, in turn, derives from a good un- 
derstanding. It therefore becomes clear that a work of art is the result of the 
joint action of three main faculties in the mind of the artist: imagination, will 
and understanding. This interaction of faculties in the creative process dis- 
tances Hollanda from authors such as Dionysius the Areopagite and Nicholas 


11 Caetano summarizes the main positions held by scholars about the relationship between 
Hollanda and Michelangelo, and he identifies what may be said with certainty on the sub- 
ject: ‘The papal secretary Blosio Palladio and the Sienese ambassador Lattanzio Tolomei, 
with whom Pedro de Mascaranhas had contacts, introduced the young artist into the 
circle of Vittoria Colonna and Michelangelo. [...] Hollanda met other artists in Rome but 
[...] he would go on to use the Florentine master in his treatise as a model and as the ve- 
hicle for his own principal ideas about painting. See Caetano ‘Introduction, 19. According 
to Hollanda, Mascaranhas was the ambassador of João 111 of Portugal in Rome between 
1538-1540 and brokered the meeting with Michelangelo. 

ı2 Hollanda, On Antique Painting, 210. Translation adjusted. 
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of Cusa (1401-1464), committed as they were to a negative theology implying 
the impossibility for the human mind of getting to know ideas within the mind 
of God. By contrast, Hollanda’s belief that ideas originate in the mind of the 
painter is precisely based on an assumption of such being possible. 


3 The Essence of Painting: God the Creator as a Painter 


As mentioned above, Hollanda opens his treatise On Antique Painting with a 
direct reference to the biblical account of creation, emphasizing that the world 
was created from light. Through light, and through the interaction of light and 
darkness, God acted as a demiurgic painter and differentiated things on the 
great canvas of the universe. This, for Hollanda, is the prime cause of painting 
and at the same time a model for, and the essence of, every act of painting. 
As a consequence, every true painter should begin his work on the canvas by 
means of light: 


For painting is formed of two things without which it would be impos- 
sible to paint any work; the first is light or brightness, the second is dark 
or shade, and as soon as there ceases to be shade, brightness immedi- 
ately appears, and at the end of brightness shade begins; and these two 
colours, coordinated in their diminution or augmentation, will paint all 
things. God, when he wanted to paint all that we see, being a most per- 
fect painter, began forthwith to apply light over the darkness and obscu- 
rity that covered the great picture of the world, and for that reason light 
is nobler than dark: because it was the first coat that God applied; and 
good painting must begin with light on dark and not with dark as every- 
one does.!? 


Not surprisingly, however, God’s demiurgic painting is much more complex. 
God does not limit himself to executing forms on a material, as happened for 
example in the creation myth of Plato’s Timaeus.^ Hollanda's model of the 


13 Ibid. 72-73. Hollanda often defends this technique, used in Italian painting, against tech- 
niques used by Flemish artists. 

14 Charles Hope's claim (discussed above, and see n. 6) that Hollanda's position is not 
simply an expression of Plato's dialogues is certainly true. Indeed, the philosophical 
background of Hollanda's doctrines is a frequent source of confusion among scholars, 
who have often — and uncritically — ascribed to Hollanda tenets that in fact derive from 
Plotinus, Dionysius the Areopagite, Ficino, and even Aristotle. This confusion is discussed 
by Adriana Serräo, although she takes no explicit position. See A. Serráo, ‘Ideias estéticas 
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origin of the world is primarily biblical, interpreted through the longstanding 
Christian belief in the presence of ideas eternally and immutably existent in 
God's mind. 

Even though the doctrine of ideas and of the archetypal world can be traced 
back to Plato, it varies greatly in philosophers who are inspired by him, such 
as Plotinus (c. 204/5-270) and Augustine (354-450). Whereas Plotinus devel- 
oped an emanational system, Augustine subscribed to Christian creationism, 
in which God is conceived as Triune. The Nous of Plotinus emanates from the 
super-intelligible One, but is metaphysically different from it as well as from 
the other hypostases which follow in the hierarchy of being. In Augustine, 
three hypostases can be distinguished in the unity of God - the Father, the 
Word-Image and the Spirit. From his Christian perspective the first hypostasis, 
which proceeds from the Father, is his image. This is absolutely identical to the 
Father and possesses within itself all the ideas of things which will be created. 
In them, and through them, the Father creates the world. Although Hollanda 
gives little detail of the way in which he sees the activity of God ‘creator and 
painter’, creation through ideas should be taken as his main doctrinal model: 


Philosophers say that when the supreme inventor and immortal God 
made his work such as only he understands and knows, he first formed 
and had in his most exalted intellect the exemplars and ideas of the 
works that he later made, and he saw them before they existed, as perfect 
as they afterward came to be.!® 


To substantiate this position, Hollanda provides a Latin transcription of a pas- 
sage from the work of Alcinous, ‘philosopher of the doctrine of Plato, which is 
particularly telling of the ways in which Hollanda conceives of creative ideas, 
be it in God, in the world, or in the activity of the painter. For him, when the 
painter reproduces the natural world in the work of art, he should not do so by 


e doutrinas da arte nos séculos XVI e XVII, in Historia do pensamento filosöfico portu- 
gués II, edited by P. Calafate (Lisbon: Caminho, 1999), 365. 

15 _In the context of Western Christian theology, the standard work on the doctrine of ideas 
in the mind of God is Augustine, De diversis quaestionibus 83, in particular the Quaestio 
46 (‘De ideis’). It is highly unlikely that Hollanda had direct access to this work. However, 
the doctrine of ideas in the mind of God became well known in the Middle Ages and was 
adopted by philosophers, both Aristotelian and Platonic, as well as by those adhering to 
Franciscan currents, as it was present also in the writings of Bonaventure. The possibility 
of a Franciscan influence on Hollanda is worth exploring in order to establish whether he 
had access to Portuguese spiritual literature, permeated as it was by Franciscan ideas and 
also popular in royal circles. 

16 Hollanda, On Antique Painting, 97, citing Alcinous's De doctrina Platonis, Chapter 9. 
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relying on his senses, but by reproducing the very ideas which were in God’s 
mind when he gave form to objects in the material universe, which is possible 
only if there is a connection between his mind and God's nature. Therefore, 
two different ways of grasping ideas in painting seem to be combined in 
Hollanda’s view: on the one hand, the painter creates from imitating what he 
experiences in nature, as can be seen, for example, in the art of portraiture. 
On the other hand, though, this imitative action should always reflect the di- 
vine model. This is the origin of the created world, and an artist should ensure 
that the art of painting is performed in accordance with God's primordial ac- 
tion. This view implies a convergence between the history of the creation of 
the world and the history of painting, the latter originating from the former 
and taking place simultaneously." In the following section I shall clarify how 
Hollanda characterizes the essence of painting, which can be attained only by 
artists who access the original ideas in the mind of the Creator and reproduce 
them in an inventive way. 


4 The Painter as the Herald of God 


The art of painting, for Hollanda, is a divine gift, for painting enables the 
human mind to imitate God's creative act, giving form to material objects 
through light. This gift empowers man with a second nature, and gives him al- 
most divine powers, insofar as he has the ability to imitate God and to reinvent 
divine creation. 

In On Antique Painting he characterizes painting as a spiritual act, which 
depends on both the intellectual contemplation of the painter and his 
imagination: 


17 Hollanda writes a history of prisca pictura narrating its principal phases. This runs through 
Chapters 3, 4, 5, 6, 12 and 13. It starts with the period from antiquity to the Roman Empire, 
where it reaches its peak. After fading during the barbarian invasions in the West, it is 
preserved in the Byzantine East and finally rehabilitated in his own time. But this history 
can in some ways be understood as a narrative whose central point is sacred history and 
Christ its core: the representation of Christ is the most difficult of all and demands special 
spiritual and moral conditions on the part of the artist. It should be remembered that 
what Hollanda paints in De aetatibus mundi imagines is precisely the history of the world, 
a history that somehow culminated with Michelangelo's project for the Sistine Chapel. 
See Hollanda, On Antique Painting, 79-83, where he states that the aim of representing 
humanity's pilgrimage and its history through images is to make the history of salvation 
accessible to the illiterate, and that this has always been part of the teaching methods of 
the Church. 
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I would say that painting is an expression of thought in a visible and con- 
templable work, and a second nature [...]. It is ornament and aid to the 
works of God and nature [...]. This art is a copious treasure of countless 
images [...] which can never come to an end or diminish [...]. It is a new 
world of man and his own kingdom and handiwork, just as the larger 
world belongs to God, the former being derived from the latter. [...] it is 
making and creating from nothing on a clean, smooth panel or on a blank 
common sheet of paper any works whatever, divine or natural, with such 
perfect imitation that it seems that everything is there which is not, and 
what is so near is far away and what is imagined and incorporeal advanc- 
es or recedes as if it were real and corporeal.!8 


Some of the more prominent features of these statements on the essence of 
painting bring Hollanda’s doctrine close to an onto-epistemological model 
based on the Platonic paradigm whose main assumptions are, first, the pri- 
macy of the incorporeal over the corporeal, second, the access to the world of 
God's ideas, which the painter should reach by turning into himself through 
meditation and inner contemplation, and, finally, the primacy of the idea 
over the external production and transformation of the material world. This 
Platonic position could be characterized as demiurgic painting. In addition, 
I believe that Hollanda’s doctrines fit into the framework of a specifically 
Christian Platonic theory, rooted in the Augustinian philosophical tradition. 
This becomes evident in Chapter 2, where time and historicity are given a cen- 
tral role and the essence of painting is described as giving ‘evidence of what 
was, and of what is at present, and of what is yet to be [...] displaying what was 
never yet seen, or perhaps never existed, which is more. [...] it is the history of 
all time.19 

According to Hollanda, the painter makes visible that ‘which is not yet, 
and is yet to be’ in the same way that God, in the act of creation, made visible 
the world that he drew, in an ideal and eternal project. For Hollanda, a work 
of art anticipates the very eternity towards which the world moves. If this is 
so, it could be said that, as part of the teaching of the history of humanity, 
painting has a double function: to make the divine visible and to remind men 
of their condition as pilgrims in this world. This function is best attained by 
sacred painting. Thus, it could be argued that if, in Hollanda’s work, the pri- 
macy of the idea and the affirmation of primacy of the intellectual essence of 


18 Hollanda, On Antique Painting, 73-74. 
19 Ibid. 74. 
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painting reveal traces of Platonism, it must be of the Christian variety, close to 
Augustinian beliefs. 


5 Invention and Ideas: The Origin of Ideas in Painting 


The full meaning of Hollanda’s words on the essence of painting in Chapter 2 of 
his On Antique Painting is expanded in Chapters 14 and 15, which focus respec- 
tively on invention and ideas. Hollanda uses the term ‘invention’ to designate 
the creative process which immediately precedes the execution of the work: 


I say that the first starting point of this science and noble art is invention 
or order, or selection, which I call idea, which must exist in the mind. And 
being the noblest part of painting, it is not seen from without or made 
with the hand, but only with great fantasy and the imagination.?9 


It is clear that invention is ‘idea’, since it is not yet the production of the work 
of art in which the idea is reflected. As a result, the essence of the work of art 
is already realized in the spiritual act of the inventive idea itself. This superi- 
ority of the immaterial over the material, of the spiritual over the corporeal, 
is clearly reminiscent of Platonic ontology. Hollanda, however, adds that it is 
the ‘great imagination or fantasy’ which ‘produces’ this inventive idea. Indeed, 
he exalts the faculty of the imagination and its productions in a way that nei- 
ther Plato nor Plotinus would have subscribed to. Invention, therefore, does not 
imply in Hollanda ‘a pure idea’ or an abstract concept, but is an idea-project, 
comparable to the original blueprints in the mind of God. In the case of the 
painter, this idea is organized as a drawing, later to be transferred to matter. In 
order to be realized, an idea thus demands the intervention of a set of spiritual 
faculties: it is an act of the imagination, of the intellect and of choice. It is also 
the result of an orderly disposition, and not the product of irrational passion: 
‘When the vigilant and most excellent painter wants to embark on some great 


20 Ibid., 95. Gonzalez finds here another of ‘Hollanda's extremely confusing ideas’ on ar- 
tistic creation. See Hollanda, On Antique Painting, 90, n. 212. The difficulty seems to lie 
in Hollanda’s insistence upon a distinction between ‘invention’ and ‘idea’, which is only 
possible if we understand there to be a difference between the source of ideas and the 
creative imagination. In the former, the understanding captures ideas within the divine 
exemplar itself. To attain it the painter must cleanse his mind of external images. Once 
this process has been completed, the painter captures an intelligible image of things from 
the very source from which they arise. For Hollanda, using a very specific terminology, 
this process is ‘invention’. 
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enterprise, he will first form an idea in his imagination and he must conceive 
in his will the invention that the work is to have?! 

The attainment of an inventive idea is preceded by a long meditation on the 
part of the painter, in which he turns inward in order to form in his mind the 
idea-project from which his work of art originates: 


And after he has exercised his imagination at length in this meditation 
and rejected many things, and has chosen the most beautiful and purest 
of the good, when he has already thought it over very thoroughly in his 
mind, even if he has worked with nothing but his spirit, without having 
put a hand to the work, it may seem to him that he has already done the 
greater part of it.2? 


The inventive idea is then ‘stored away in the most secret and closed place 
that we possess.?? From there it is executed in the material world, always fol- 
lowing the inner example. The execution is explained by Hollanda as a rapid 
movement, preferably with the ‘eyes blindfolded’, so that the painter does not 
lose the divine frenzy produced by the image which is contemplated within. It 
requires great rigour, and if the visible result does not correspond to the inner 
idea it should be destroyed as a false work. In this case, says Hollanda, the 
painter should ‘begin again in ways that will enable him to see with the eyes of 
the body what he sees with those of the spirit’2* 

Since the inventive idea is the fruit of the joint action of the painter’s spiritual 
faculties and is oriented towards the external work, it would seem reasonable 
to ask what the difference is between idea and invention. It would seem that 
for Hollanda invention originates in a pure idea grasped by the understand- 
ing. If this is the case - and even if Hollanda does not explain it - the painter's 
mind has to picture an intellectual image perceived by the understanding. 
In Chapter 15, Hollanda claims that the process of invention depends on ideas 
in a way which resembles God’s creative act when He selects some images out 


21 Ibid., 96. 

22 Ibid. 

23 Ibid., 97. The expression used here by Hollanda is reminiscent of Confessions IX, 1, 1, where 
Augustine describes ‘the intimate and deep secret place, where his conversion from dark- 
ness to light took place. A similar expression can also be found in a letter on divine frenzy 
by Ficino, where he describes the fervour of the soul in contemplating the idea ‘with a 
secret and unutterable ardour of the mind. See Ficino, Letters, English translation by 
members of the Language Department of the School of Economic Science, 11 vols to date 
(London: Shepheard-Walwyn, 1975-), 1, 44 (Letter 7). 

24 Hollanda, On Antique Painting, 96. 
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of the many He has in mind and gives to them a material form. In the same way, 
the painter chooses only some of the ideas which are in his mind to give life 
and shape to his invention. In Hollanda’s words, ‘it is incumbent upon painters, 
more than any other studious men, to follow the precepts of this most exalted 
master and leader, and to form in the understanding the same examples and 
ideas of that which we wish to bring into being.?5 

Such an idea — and this is what distinguishes it from invention and makes 
it the basis of invention - ‘should conform very much to itself; says Hollanda. 
This statement rests on two points which are put forward within a quota- 
tion from Alcinous. First, it means that just as the very essence of God is self- 
knowledge, so in the mind of the painter the idea should conform to his own 
understanding. Secondly, the statement intends to refer to a purely spiritual or 
intellectual ‘ideal idea’, that is to say, a kind of intellectual vision. In order to 
reach this idea, the soul should embark on a process of spiritual ascent: 'Once 
it has achieved this, it will continue to rise higher and higher and to become 
spirit, and it will merge with the source and exemplar of the first ideas, which is 
God.?6 As he manages to know ideas as they are in themselves, no longer in his 
own mind, but in the exemplar of all primal, creative ideas, he attains a godlike 
condition which represents the fulfilment of his second nature.’2” 


6 Conclusion: Hollanda’s Platonism 


As we have seen, according to Hollanda, true painting originates in the mind 
of the painter from an inner vision arising from the very origin and source of 
ideas, i.e., God; to have access to this vision, the painter needs to undergo a 
process of moral and spiritual ascent of the soul.28 This process results in pu- 
rification and is particularly necessary for painters of sacred art, as Hollanda 
explains in Chapter 29, when discussing how to paint the image of God, includ- 
ing the forms of Alpha and Omega. From this passage, we may safely assume 
that his understanding of God corresponds to the Triune Christian God.?9 If 
we compare the image of a spiritual ascent to the source of divine ideas with 
the statement in the Prologue of his De aetatibus mundi imagines, we may 
infer that Hollanda identifies this source of divine understanding with God 


25 Ibid., 97. 

26 Ibid. 97. 

27 Ibid., at 83, he explains that the talent of the painter is something which is innate in him 
and to some extent hereditary, transmitted through his mother's milk. 

28 See also ibid., 121. 

29 Ibid., 120-121. 
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as Word-Image, with the second person of the Christian Trinity, who became 
incarnate in Christ.3° 

All this leads to the conclusion that Hollanda’s notion of ideas in painting 
has its philosophical roots in a form of late Platonism imbued with elements 
characteristic of the Christian tradition. The painter's ideas have a connection 
with the bodily senses, but they must be purified through inner contemplation 
and meditation. The idea which is the source of true painting is absolutely spiri- 
tual and thus may only be conceived by the faculty of understanding. However, 
it is not the result of a purely human creation. True painting has its origin in 
a process of contemplative ascent of the soul by means of which the painter 
attains his idea at the source of all primal ideas, i.e., God’s understanding. After 
grasping the inventive ideas in God, the painter chooses and organizes some of 
them - reinventing and recreating what he saw in order to give them a visible 
shape in matter. The inventive idea itself is drawn, imprinted and stored in his 
own imagination, from which the material work involved in artistic produc- 
tion originates. This is how the painter imitates God, not by reproducing his 
works in the world, but by reproducing in his spirit the ontological and epis- 
temological structure of the divine creative process in its actuality. The ascent 
of the soul towards the divine ideas opens up infinite ways of painting, since 
God's ideas are infinite, as are the ways in which they may be combined in the 
inventive imagination of the painter.8! 


30 Hollanda, ‘Ad Catholicam Ecclesiam, in his De aetatibus mundi imagines, fac-simile edi- 
tion with a study by J. Segurado (Lisbon: Comissariado para a xvII Exposição Europeia de 
Arte Ciéncia e Cultura, 1983), f. 8/2. In this text, which is the dedicatory letter of the work, 
Hollanda makes a profession of faith in the Church and in the Triune God. He explains 
that the images in the book were examined by the King Joao 111, his wife and son, ‘the very 
Christian Luis) and also by three censors, the Dominican theologians Tomás da Costa, 
Jo&o da Cruz and Afonso Peralta, who all confirmed that everything within the book was 
‘cogitata et depicta secundum Catholicam Ecclesiam et Divinam Scripturam’ Hollanda 
ends the work with a plea for acceptance by the Church and for union: 'Oro te ergo iterum 
atque iterum, O Sancta Ecclesia Dei, qui me docuisti haec omnia ut me digneris tecum 
uniri ad caput nostrum ut cum Deo omnes unum simus: The work as a whole underlines 
the relationship between excogitare and pinctare, while the closing words establish his 
awareness of the teachings of the Church as a source. The Church and Christ are media- 
tors in the path to God, and the author expresses his wish to enter into communion with 
God by joining both Christ and the Church. 

31 This has sometimes been described as Hollanda's own espousal of Mannerism, according 
to which there are various ways of painting. In On Antique Painting, 89, he writes: 'On 
my advice, the rare and excellent talent must not copy or imitate any other master, but 
should imitate himself instead and seek to provide a new mode and a new style for others 
to imitate and to learn from. On Hollanda's Mannerism, see Serrão, ‘Ideias estéticas, 363; 
Deswarte-Rosa, ‘Francisco de Holanda, teórico entre o Renascimento e o Maneirismo, 
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Hollanda’s views on the origin of painting as an act of demiurgic creation 
owes much to a vast tradition which, in the West, can be traced back to forms 
of Christian Platonism, especially as diffused through Augustine’s Confessions 
and his Question 46 (‘On Ideas’). Yet, during the Renaissance, it is generally 
agreed that several different versions of Platonic thought were current and 
reconcilable. In the case of Hollanda and his On Antique Painting, where few 
sources are openly quoted, it is not easy to establish the kind of Platonism 
he was following. For all the reasons mentioned in this study, we may safely 
state that his doctrine of ideas is Christian and that his notion of the origin 
of ideas in the mind of the painter can therefore be traced back to a model 
of knowledge which is eclectically influenced by the Augustinian tradition. 
The few sources quoted by Hollanda, however, are somewhat disconcerting in 
this respect.?? For reasons already given, what may be stated about Hollanda's 
position regarding the origin of painting and his own artistic works, in par- 
ticular De aetatibus mundi imagines, is compatible with orthodox Christian 
Platonism. Of particular relevance in this regard are the following: his sense 
of the historicity through which God revealed Himself in the world; his clear 
awareness of the visibility of the Divine, which in Christ becomes incarnate in 
time; the place he gives to the sacred in art; and finally, the thesis that, through 
the ascent of the soul, the human spirit has the ability to reach God, by the 
mediation of Christ, his Image. 

These same principles are evident in a later work, De quanto serve a cién- 
cia do desenho e entendimento da arte da pintura (‘On the Requirements for 


in História da Arte em Portugal, 14 vols (Lisbon: Alfa, 1986-1989), v11 (o Maneirismo, ed. 
V. Serrão), 1-29. 

32 The influence of Ficino on Hollanda's On Antique Painting seems undeniable. Hollanda 
ends Chapter 15, ‘On Ideas, with a quotation from Alcinous’s De doctrina Platonis, trans- 
lated into Latin by Marsilio Ficino; there are also references to the Corpus Hermeticum, 
also translated by Ficino, and to ‘divine frenzy’ as discussed in the seventh letter of Ficino’s 
first book of Letters. Thus, if the influence on Hollanda’s work of philosophical doctrines 
based on the Augustinian tradition is considerable, so too is Hollanda's familiarity with 
the work of Ficino. On the influence of Augustine on Ficino, see A. Edelheit, ‘Ficino, 
Marsilio, in The Oxford Guide for the Reception of Augustine, edited by K. Pollman et al., 
3 vols (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2013), 11, 985-87; M. Heitzman, ‘Lagostinismo 
avicennizzante e il punto di partenza della filosofia di Marsilio Ficino, Giornale Critico 
della Filosofia Italiana 16 (1935): 295-322; 460-480; 17 (1936): 1-11; Marsilio Ficino, The 
Philebus Commentary, translated by M. J. B. Allen (Arizona: Arizona Center for Medieval 
and Renaissance Studies, 2000), 181-83, where Ficino cites Augustine’s Quaestio 46, in 
which the doctrine of ideas in God is used to explain the origin of the world. While it is 
undoubtedly right to affirm that doctrines of both Ficino and Augustine are echoed in 
Hollanda’s On Antique Painting, it is not always possible to be precise about the way in 
which Hollanda accessed them. 
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the Science of Drawing and the Understanding of the Art of Painting’), pub- 
lished in 1571. This time the treatise was subject to ecclesiastical censorship 
and Hollanda was told to reformulate some of his statements. Some scholars 
believe that in doing so, he abandoned his Platonic views on the origin of ideas 
in art in favor of an Aristotelian paradigm.?? And yet in the Science of Drawing 
Hollanda reiterates his views about the role of ideas and invention in art, just 
as he had expounded them in On Antique Painting. Although the censor, the 
Dominican Bartolomeu Fernandes, considered the work to be ‘very construc- 
tive’, he demanded that Hollanda should made clear that art was a natural 
discipline, acquired through natural means and human industry, and not di- 
vinely imbued. Hollanda was also supposed to correct his statement that ideas 
and drawing in painting contained all the other arts. So the censor wanted 
Hollanda to admit that painting was not a ‘second nature’, almost divine, but a 
natural gift, and that the activity of the painter was not to be seen as a source 
of spiritual elevation or a way to achieve a mystical uplifted state. He was then 
asked to moderate the thesis of the primacy of painting over all other sciences, 
thus safeguarding the primacy of both theology and divine grace in the access 
to God. Hollanda accepted the corrections writing the following text: 


[the science of drawing is] not only learnt from the teaching of other 
painters, but is naturally given by God the greatest Master, freely received 
in the understanding, and it proceeds from God's eternal knowledge [...]. 
It is such a great thing and such a divine gift that the same God works 
within it naturally, in all works which may be undertaken or imagined, 
both manual and intellectual. Thus, as this drawing created in the mind 
or in the imagination is born in our understanding from the eternal and 
uncreated one, in the same way our created idea is the origin and inven- 
tion of all other works and crafts undertaken and used by mortals.34 


In this reformulation, the main characteristics of Christian Platonism remain. 
Only the lofty condition attributed to demiurgic painting in On Antique Painting 
is toned down, together with the assumption that the act of painting is under- 
taken with supernatural inspiration and vigour coming directly from God. 

The corrections indicated by the censor are principally a product of their 
time. Indeed, the belief that man could autonomously access divine power had 


33 See A. Teixeira, ‘Entre Reforma e Contra Reforma - Francisco de Holanda, Philosophica 14 
(1999): 11343. 

34 Hollanda, A ciência do desenho, f. 37", facsimile edition in J. Segurado, Francisco de 
Holanda (Lisbon: Excelsior, 1961), 139. Translation is mine. 
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incurred suspicion of Pelagianism at a time when the primacy of Grace in the 
process of human salvation and the relationship between God and man’s free 
will had become central to discussions. It was thus important for the Church 
that Hollanda clarified his position regarding the natural or supernatural ori- 
gin of painting and the ascent of the soul of the painter to God. In the Science 
of Drawing, written in his more mature years, Hollanda conformed to the de- 
mands of the censor and described the work of art as the fruit of the painter's 
natural gifts. As a result, a more limited view of the condition of the painter 
was brought to the fore. The source of ideas, however, remained the same: in- 
nate knowledge given by God the creator, through a natural process, so that the 
inventive idea could be incessantly recreated for all mankind. 
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CHAPTER 9 


‘Platonic-Hermetic’ Jacob Böhme, or: Is Böhme a 
Platonist? 


Cecilia Muratori 


1 ‘All Platonic Fanatics Have Something in Common’: Colberg’s 
Platonic Böhme 


In his work entitled Das platonisch-hermetische Christentum (Platonic-Hermetic 
Christianity), published in two volumes in 1690-1691, the German theologian 
Ehre Gott Daniel Colberg claims that all ‘Platonic fanatics’ have something 
in common. Indeed they all agree on some ‘fundamental errors, which can 
be ultimately traced back to what Colberg defines as ‘Platonic dreams’? It is 
this shared doctrinal basis which allows Colberg to draw a series of parallels 
between Plato and (via the Neoplatonists) the new sects, ranging from the 
Paracelsians to the Rosicrucians, to the followers of Valentin Weigel and Jacob 
Böhme, and it is against these new forms of fanaticism (Schwärmerei)? that 


1 Both volumes were re-published without changes in 1709-1710. For a clear overview of the 
history of these editions see H. Schneider, ‘Das platonisch-hermetische Christentum — Ehre 
Gott Daniel Colbergs Bild des frühneuzeitlichen Spiritualismus, in Gesammelte Aufsátze I. 
Der radikale Pietismus, edited by W. Breul and L. Vogel (Leipzig: Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 
2011), 300-19, here 300-01. All translations from German are my own unless otherwise stated. 

2 I quote from the 1710 edition. Colberg, Das platonisch-hermetische Christentum, begreif- 
fend die historische Erzehlung vom Ursprung und vielerley Secten der heutigen fanatischen 
Theologie, unterm Namen der Paracelsisten/ Weigelianer/ Rosencreutzer/ Quäcker/ Böhmisten/ 
Widertäuffer/ Bourignisten/ Labadisten/ und Quietisten (Leipzig: Gleditsch und Weidmanns, 
1710) (second edition), 1, 4. See also ibid., 1, 101: ‘Die Schwármer sind im Fundament einig: 

3 The German term Schwärmerei refers to the swarming of bees, and thus represents the dan- 
ger of the fanatics through the image of the chaotic movement of the insects (see J. and 
W. Grimm, Deutsches Wörterbuch (available online at: http://dwb.uni-trier.de/de/ [accessed 
26/08/2014]), sub voce: Schwärmen. Cf. also Samuel Taylor Coleridge's explanation of this 
word: ‘Cold and phlegmatic in their own nature, like damp hay, they [i.e. fanatics] heat and 
inflame by co-acervation, or like bees they become restless and irritable through the in- 
creased temperature of collected multitudes. Hence the German word for fanaticism (such 
at least was its original import) is derived from the swarming of bees, namely, Schwärmen, 
Schwármerey' (S. T. Coleridge, Biographia Literaria, edited by N. Leask (London: Everyman, 
1997), 19. 
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his polemical attack is mainly directed. Among these sects the followers of the 
German mystic Jacob Böhme feature prominently, and Colberg dedicates an 
entire chapter to his Schwärmerei* and repeatedly quotes and comments upon 
passages taken from Bóhme's works in order to reconstruct the general founda- 
tion of beliefs that inform his dangerous Platonic-Hermetic fanaticism. 

According to Colberg, Platonic-fanatic theology is based on few fundamen- 
tal beliefs. The first of them is the following: all fanatics that Colberg includes 
in this very broad, but at the same time specific, definition of Platonic fanat- 
icism assert that ‘the Trinity is only three names according to the effects of 
divine will’? In other words, for these fanatics, it is not the precise theological 
distinction between Father, Son and Spirit that matters, but the Trinity is rather 
interpreted by them as the expression of God’s Will, or, more generally, as the 
Divine being considered in its movement, from the perspective of the effects 
that it produces. All in all, this fanatical view of the Trinity does not conform to 
Christian doctrine, and indeed the whole conception of God must inevitably 
appear to be too far from it, as the second item in Colberg’s list makes clear: ac- 
cording to the Platonic fanatics, ‘God is the general spirit of the world, or spiri- 
tus universi According to Colberg, in the writings of the Platonic-Hermetic 
fanatics the Christian conception of the Divine thus seems to resolve into a 
pantheistic approach, and indeed Colberg accuses the Schwärmer of referring 
to the Holy Scripture and of employing Christian terminology while in fact 
subverting the meaning of the words. The fanatical conception of the Divine, 
considered as triune movement and as spirit of the world, is hopelessly far 
from the Christian view of the Trinity.” 


4 Colberg, Das platonisch-hermetische Christentum, 1, 307-28. 

5 Ibid.,1,105:‘Da haben wir die Grundseule und Fundamental-Artickel der Platonis=Fanatischen 
Theologie/ so wie sie in dieser Schwärmer heraus gegebenen Büchern zu finden. Und beste- 
het dieselbige in folgenden Lehr=Satzen: 1. Die Dreyfaltigkeit seye nur drey Namen nach den 
Wirckungen des Göttlichen Willens. 2. Gott sey der allgemeinen Welt=Geist/ oder Spiritus 
universi. 

6 Colberg, Das platonisch-hermetische Christentum, 1, 106: ‘Gott sey der allgemeine Welt=Geist/ 
oder Spiritus universi? Colberg lists in total fourteen different main errors that affect Platonic 
fanaticism in its new manifestations: this includes believing that the human being consists 
of soul (Seele), spirit (Geist) and body (Leib), and that he acquired a terrestrial body after the 
Fall. Furthermore, according to this fanaticism man, that is to say the ‘inward man, or the 
soul’ (‘der innere Mensch oder die Seele’: ibid., 1, 106) could remain untouched by sin in this 
life by becoming deprived of affect. The unification of the soul with God is not only possible, 
but is precisely what beatitude (Seligkeit) consists in. 

7 See for instance Colberg, Das platonisch-hermetische Christentum, 1, 107. 
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In the present essay I will use Colberg’s definition of Platonic-Hermetic 
Christianity, with particular reference to the case of Jacob Böhme, in order 
both to investigate the meaning of the term ‘Platonic’ in such a context and to 
enquire whether it is appropriate to apply it to define Bóhme's thought. I will 
draw attention to Böhme’s treatment of God’s movement as expressed through 
the Trinity, showing how he interprets that first main principle that, according 
to Colberg, connects Plato with all his fanatical followers, from Antiquity to 
seventeenth-century Germany. I will do so by pointing to Böhme’s understand- 
ing of contrariety, or opposition, and of its role both inside God (he places 
it at the very core of the Trinity) and in nature. The red thread guiding this 
discussion is a question prompted directly by Colberg’s inclusion of Böhme to- 
gether with the other Platonic-Hermetic groups of fanatics, based on his use of 
(almost) all-encompassing principles for detecting a common kind of fanati- 
cism in different forms: is Bohme really a (Neo)platonist? As I will show, it is 
Bóhme's conception of the role and meaning of evil which in the first instance 
can provide material for approaching this question. 

Two main aspects of Colberg’s work make it a particularly fruitful back- 
ground for an investigation of the points of conjunction between Böhme and 
the Platonic heritage (considering the latter initially in the broader sense). 
First, as Schneider rightly points out, what is particularly noteworthy about 
Colberg’s work is the fact that — as he himself declares in the Vorrede to the 
first volume — he does not mean simply to attack polemically the teachings of 
the so-called ‘fanatics’: primarily he wants to disclose to the reader and explain 
their otherwise ‘obscure, incomprehensible and ambiguous expressions.® In 
other words, the work does not consist simply of polemical rhetoric but actu- 
ally aims at presenting and summarizing the content — however dangerous it 
might be - of the philosophies in question: Colberg wants first and foremost to 


8 Ibid. 1, Vorrede, )( )( 3": ‘Sondern mein Vorsatz ist/ den rechen Verstand/ den die Schwármer 
unter dunckele/ unverstandliche und zweydeutige Redens=Arten verstecken/ ans Tage=Licht 
zu legen. See also Schneider, ‘Das platonisch-hermetische Christentum) 304. W. J. Hanegraaff, 
Esotericism and the Academy: Rejected Knowledge in Western Culture (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2012), 107, underlines the fact that Colberg studied the fanatics’ works ‘not 
for their own sake but in order to destroy their credibility’ 
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‘bring order’ to very chaotic material,? even if with the ultimate aim of creating 
a weapon for the polemic (Streitgespräch) against the fanatics.1° 

It is this intention faithfully to report the content of the fanatics’ doctrines 
that makes Das platonisch-hermetische Christentum so useful a starting point 
from which to pose the following questions. On what doctrinal premises did 
Colberg include Bohme in the general group of Platonic-Hermetic fanatics? 
That is to say: which parts of his thought make this inclusion possible, and 
what was he considered to have in common with, for example, Paracelsians, 
Rosicrucians, Quakers, Quietists, etc.? To put it simply, in what sense can 
Böhme be considered a ‘Platonist’? This latter question is linked to the overall 
aim of Colberg's volumes. His main thesis about the convergence of all fanatics 
on certain main doctrinal points makes his inclusion of Bóhme in the com- 
pany of the other Platonic fanatics particularly worth examining for the sake 
of understanding Colberg's reading of Bóhme. Furthermore, Colberg's vision 
of the spreading of a main Platonic-Hermetic current, to which Bóhme fully 
belonged, was a pioneering attempt of great significance for the subsequent 
history of philosophy." 


9 Colberg, Das platonisch-hermetische Christentum, 11, Vorrede, **7“: ‘Ich habe mich darin- 
nen fürnemlich beflissen/ daß ich diese Babel klar entdecken/ und das Verworrene aus 
einander suchen/ und in Ordnung bringen möchte/ welches nicht ohne grosse Gedult/ 
Nachsinnen und Arbeit geschehen können. Mein Zweck gehet in dem gantzen Werck 
dahin/ daß vors erste/ die richtige Meynung der Schwarm=Geister/ aus Gegenhaltung 
ihrer Schrifften/ möge hervorgezogen. See also ibid., 1, Vorrede, )( )( 3": Es ist aber nicht 
mein Zweck/ der Fanaticorum Irrthümer aus GOttes Wort gründlich und weitläuffig zu 
widerlegen/ und ihre falsche Gründe und Schrifft=Verdrehungen/ nach der Richtschnur 
der heiligen Schrifft zu examiniren [...] Sondern [...] zu erweisen/ daß die Fanatici eine 
weit andere Lehr führen/ als sie äusserlich das Ansehen haben wollen/ und wie sie die 
Christl. Religion mit dem Mund zwar bekennen/ im Hertzen aber verwerffen/ und in 
lauter Mystisches Wesen verkehren. 

io See F. Vollhardt, “Pythagorische Lehrsätze”: Schwärmerkritik und Konsensdenken 
bei Daniel Colberg, Heinrich Wilhelm Clemm und Friedrich Christoph Oetinger) 
in Offenbarung und Episteme: Zur europäischen Wirkung Jakob Böhmes im 17. und 18. 
Jahrhundert, edited by F. Vollhardt and W. Kühlmann (Tübingen: Niemeyer, 2011), 363-83, 
here 366. 

11  AsHanegraaff put it, Das platonisch-hermetische Christentum is ‘the first [book] to out- 
line a complete and internally consistent historiographical concept that connected ev- 
erything nowadays studied under that rubric [i.e. Western esotericism]: not only did 
Colberg draw lines of continuity from the platonic and hermetic currents of late antiq- 
uity through those of the Renaissance and onward to the present day, but he managed to 
do so on the basis of a clearly formulated theory of how and why they were all hanging 
together. [...] Colberg had discovered that their entire philosophy was still based upon 
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Indeed the tradition of associating Böhme with Platonism persisted long 
after Colberg, who probably wrote this work in German in the hope of reaching 
a broad readership, to spread the word about the attributes and thus the dan- 
gers of fanaticism.!? One of the key issues on which this inclusion was rooted 
can be found in the second of Colberg’s doctrinal points already mentioned, 
that is, the understanding of God as the spirit that permeates the universe. 
One of the most direct and pertinent formulations of this idea is Friedrich 
Schlegel’s scheme, according to which Böhme, Plotinus and Spinoza consti- 
tute the ‘scala of pantheism!!? Or, as Samuel Taylor Coleridge also clearly put 
it: ‘Spinoza and Behmen [sic] were on different systems both Pantheists; and 
among the ancients there were philosophers, teachers of the EN KAI IIAN, 
who not only taught, that God was All, but that this All constituted God.!^ 
For his part, Colberg had already detected this particular tendency within 
the Platonic tradition. But it is important to clarify what Colberg means by 
‘Platonic’ in order to discover what this may indicate more broadly about 
Bóhme's ‘Platonism’. 

First of all, it is to be noted that the wording ‘Platonic-Hermetic’ expresses 
Colberg’s belief about the direct derivation of the more recent Schwärmerei 
(including Böhme) from the very beginning of ancient Platonic philosophy. 
Colberg traces back the origin of Platonic-Hermetic fanaticism to Pythagoras, 
because he taught the doctrine that man can become one with God, or even 
himself become divine.!6 Via Plato, this teaching gained access to the Church 


the same pernicious mingling of Christian faith with platonic and hermetic philosophy. 
See Hanegraaff, Esotericism and the Academy, 107-09. See also Schneider, ‘Das platonisch- 
hermetische Christentum; 315: ‘Ehre Gott Colberg gibt in seinem Werk eine Beschreibung 
dessen, was die neuere Forschung als frühneuzeitlichen mystischen Spiritualismus 
bezeichnet. 

12 See on this hypothesis Schneider, ‘Das platonisch-hermetische Christentum; 303-04. 

13 See F. Schlegel, Kritische Friedrich-Schlegel-Ausgabe, edited by E. Behler et al., 35 vols 
(Paderborn: Schóningh, 1958-), XIX, 9, 131, quoted and discussed in P. Mayer, Jena 
Romanticism and Its Appropriation of Jakob Böhme: Theosophy, Hagiography, Literature 
(Montreal and Kingston: McGill University Press, 1999), 136. 

14 Coleridge, Biographia Literaria, 275. 

15 Cf. on this Hanegraaff, Esotericism and the Academy, 110: ‘Having traced the “platonic” line 
from Pythagoras to the present [...] he [i.e. Colberg] discussed the hermetic component 
[...]. Apparently, he needed Hermes Trismegistus as a bridge to connect platonism with 
the “chymical” Naturphilosophie of Paracelsus, Weigel, Böhme, and the Rosicrucians. 

16 Colberg, Das platonisch-hermetische Christentum, 1, 4: ‘Der Ursprung dieser Fanatischen 
Lehre/ ist gantz alt/ und von den Heyden auff einige Christliche Philosophos/ und so 
weiter fortgeplantzet. Der erste/ so hierzu Anlaß gegeben/ ist ohne Zweifel Pythagoras. 
Dieser hat von seiner Philosophie also gelehret. Der Zweck der Philosophie sey/ GOtt 
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and indeed he stresses that the first Christians were Platonic philosophers.!7 
What made Platonic philosophy so dangerous from Colberg’s point of view 
is its intertwining with Christianity, an aspect which is reminiscent of the 
Italian Humanists’ approach to the rediscovery of the sources of the Platonic 
tradition.!8 It was mainly thanks to Ficino's translation of the a series of writ- 
ings attributed to Hermes Trismegistos and known as Corpus Hermeticum (but 
called by Ficino Pimander, from the title of the first one), that the conception 
of Hermetic philosophy was introduced in fifteenth-century Italy, and soon 
spread throughout Europe as well.!? It is also thanks to Ficino that Hermetism 
became strongly associated with Platonism, because Ficino saw a line of conti- 
nuity connecting the philosophy of Hermes to that of Plato, and sought to mir- 
ror this deep link in his own translation plan: he completed the translation of 
Pimander in 1463, and that of the complete works of Plato in 1468/9.2° Colberg 
himself refers directly to Ficino as a translator of Plato and Plotinus.?! 

Further still, Colberg repeats throughout the work that because of this con- 
nection of Platonism and Christianity, the fanatics have a distinctly mystical 


gleich werden/ oder in GOtt verwandelt/ und/ wie seine Schiiler heut zu Tage reden/ 
vergöttert werden.’ 

17 Ibid.,1, Vorrede, )( 5"-)( 6": Denn weil diese für ihrer Bekehrung meistentheils Platonische 
Philosophi waren/ haben sie/ nachdem sie das Christenthum angenommen/ solche 
Lehr beybehalten/ insonderheit weil sie ihre Meynungen mit prächtigen/ pompösi- 
schen und dabey unverständlichen Redens=Arten ausschmücket/ daher sie allmählig 
in die Christliche Lehre eingeschlossen/ wie wir am Origene, Clemente Alexandrino, 
und andern/ gnugsamen Bewei haben. It is also important to underline - as Vollhardt 
(“Pythagorische Lehrsétze” 367) has done — that according to Colberg mysticism emerged 
as a reaction against the rationality of medieval Aristotelian theology. 

18 Schneider points out that the term hermetisch also bears a connection to the recep- 
tion of Hermes Trismegistos through Ficino (‘Das platonisch-hermetische Christentum, 
309): ‘Die durch den Renaissance-Humanismus geprägte Platonrezeption bildet auch 
den Hintergrund dafür, dass Colberg von einem “platonisch-hermetischen Christentum” 
spricht’ On the key theoretical points that form the basis for the convergence of Platonism 
and Christianity, see W. Beierwaltes, Platonismus im Christentum (Frankfurt am Main: 
Klostermann, 1998, repr. 2001), especially 21 with regard to the conception of the One. 

19 E. Garin, Ermetismo nel Rinascimento (Rome: Editori Riuniti, 1988), 8. 

20 P.O. Kristeller, Studies in Renaissance Thought and Letters, 3 vols (Rome: Edizioni di 
Storia e Letteratura, 1993), III, 209. See also Garin, Ermetismo del Rinascimento, 9-10, and 
J. Hankins, Plato in the Italian Renaissance, 2 vols (Leiden and New York: Brill, 1990), 1, 301. 

21 Ehre Gott Daniel Colberg, De origine et progressu haeresium et errorum in Ecclesia speci- 
men historicum (Schneeberg: Weidner, 1694), 186. On the way in which Colberg views 
the dangerous intertwining of hermeticism, paganism and Christianity see K. Hannak, 
Geist=reiche Critik. Hermetik, Mystik und das Werden der Aufklärung in spiritualistischer 
Literatur der Frühen Neuzeit (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2013), 57; on the connection of hermeti- 
cism and Platonism see ibid., 60-61. 
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tendency (and it is apparent that Colberg saw that same tendency at work al- 
ready at the origin of Platonic fanaticism, that is in Pythagorean philosophy). 
This, then, is the frame in which Colberg inserts Böhme and the Böhmisten: 
Böhme is a Platonic-Hermetic fanatic because his approach to the knowl- 
edge of the Divine is ‘mystical’ and his conception of God deviates from the 
Christian one, both opening up a way of understanding the Trinity that goes 
beyond the Christian doctrine of the three Persons, and allowing for a ‘danger- 
ous’ identification of God with nature.” 


2 ‘Nothing Can Be Revealed to Itself without Contrariety’: The Origin 
of Evil according to Böhme 


When Colberg comes to discuss directly the aspects that make of Böhme a 
fanatic, he adduces and comments on various quotations from the mystic’s 
writings. Even if he states that he partly drew information on the authors pre- 
sented in his two volumes from rather generic ‘conversations with Weigelians 
and Böhmian eccentrics, Colberg also shows precise knowledge of the main 
sources he discusses.24 Commenting on a quotation from a short text of 
Böhme entitled Clavis?5 Colbert writes that Bóhme's terminology proves that 
he belongs to the tradition of Platonism, since he shows appreciation for the 
vocabulary of those ‘sage pagans’, reaching back to Plato, Pythagoras, Hermes 
Trismegistos, and the ‘Platonists’, alongside the Cabalists.?6 From such sourc- 
es, according to Colberg, Böhme took the ‘foundation of his mishmash’:?’ this 
Platonic-Hermetic terminology thus contributes to, and indeed makes up the 
very fabric of Bóhme's confused theology, infused with silly Platonic — and 
Paracelsian — ‘fantasies’ (Grillen).28 

In fact in the text from which Colberg quotes — Clavis, or in German Schlüssel, 
das ist Erklärung der vornehmsten Puncten und Wörter (Key, that is Explanation 


22 See for example: Colberg, Das platonisch-hermetische Christentum, 1, Vorrede, )( 5*7. 

23 See R. Zeller, 'Bóhme-Rezeption am Hof von Christian August von Pfalz-Sulzbach, in 
Offenbarung und Episteme, 125-138, at 131: Für Colberg ist Böhme der Repräsentant des 
platonischen Christentums schlechthin! 

24 See ibid., 1, Vorrede, )( )( 2Y: ‘so wohl aus vielfältiger müdlicher Unterredung mit den 
Weigelianischen und Böhmistischen Sonderlingen/ als fleißiger Durchsehung ihrer 
Schrifften’ Cf. also Schneider, ‘Das platonisch-hermetische Christentum) 303-04. 

25 See Colberg, Das platonisch-hermetische Christentum, 1, 314 and also ibid., 11, Vorrede, **s”. 

26 Ibid, 1, 315. Colberg also comments on Bóhme's usage of the terminus ‘Tinctur’: ibid., 11, 
542. 

27 Ibid., 1, 315: ‘das Fundament seines Mischmasches: 

28 Ibid, 1,308. 
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of the Principal Points and Words) — Böhme tries precisely to explain to his 
readers, with strongly pedagogical intent, the meaning of the terms he uses, 
while also providing a sort of summary of his philosophy. This short text can 
thus serve as a guide for considering Böhme’s conception of the Divine and its 
relation to a possible ‘Platonic’ background. In it, Böhme proceeds roughly in 
three steps: first, he explains what God is ‘outside of nature’, then in what sense 
God is a Trinity, and finally what the beginning of nature is, and what are the 
active forces that shape nature and make it alive. 

Concerning God conceived as ‘outside nature and creature’, Böhme here in- 
sists on the fact that from this angle the Divinity is one, undifferentiated in it- 
self, quoting from Deuteronomy 6:4: ‘The Lord our God is one Lord’ (King James 
version; in the version of the Luther-Bible: ‘Der Herr unser Gott ist ein einiger 
Gott’).2° The very same quote occurs also at a beginning of Von der Gnadenwahl 
(Of the Election of Grace), in which Böhme then goes on to describe this one 
God in these terms: 


It can’t be said of God that he is this or that, evil or good, that he has dis- 
tinctions within himself: indeed in himself he is without nature, as well 
as without affect and without creature. He has no inclination towards 
anything, because before him there is nothing towards which he could 
incline, neither evil nor good. In himself he is the Ground-less, without 
one will with respect to nature and creature, as an eternal nothing; there 
is no torment in him [... ].?9 


God understood as Ungrund (which literally means the Ground-less, 
Bottom-less, rather than simply abyss)?! is beyond any attempt to grasp it with 


29 J. Böhme, Clavis Oder Schlüssel etlicher vornehmen Puncten und Wörter (Amsterdam: 
Betkius, 1662), 79. This is most likely the edition from which Colberg quotes. 

30 J. Böhme, Von der Gnadenwahl, in Id., Theosophia revelata. Das ist: Alle Göttliche Schriften 
des Gottseligen und Hocherleuchteten Deutschen Theosophi Jacob Bóhmens, 22 parts, ed- 
ited by J. W. Ueberfeld et al. ([s.l.] 1730), xv, 4 (chap. 1, § 3): ‘Denn man kann nicht von 
Gott sagen, daß er dis oder das sey, böse oder gut, daß Er in sich selber Unterschiede 
habe: Denn Er ist in sich selber Natur-los, sowol Affect-und Creatur-los. Er hat keine 
Neiglichkeit zu etwas, denn es ist nichts vor Ihme, darzu Er sich kónte neigen, weder 
Bóses noch Gutes: Er ist in sich der Ungrund, ohne einigen Willen gegen der Natur und 
Creatur, als ein ewiges Nichts; es ist keine Qual in Ihme’? 

31 ‘Abyss’ is the word chosen by one of the first English-translators of Bóhme, John Sparrow: 
see J. Bóhme, Concerning the Election of Grace, translated by J. Sparrow (London: printed 
by John Streater for Giles Calvert and John Allen, 1655), 1: ‘For Men cannot say of God, that 
he is this or that, evil or Good, which hath distinction in itself, he is in himself Natureless, 
and also Affectionless and Creatureless. He hath no inclination to anything, for there is 
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words, because it in fact does not stand in relationship with anything, and is 
absolutely beyond any possible category or distinction, even beyond the one 
between good and evil. In Clavis, in which Böhme anchors the theological ex- 
planations on pedagogical questions and answers, he provides the following 
answer to the question of how to conceive of God as separate from creation: 
‘It is the eternal, immutable unity, which is the united good that has noth- 
ing behind or before him, which would give him or take from him anything, 
or from which this unity would originate. There is no ground [Grund], aim, 
(time) nor place, and it is the united God, or the eternal Good, which cannot be 
expressed.?? In this case Böhme does call this eternal unity ‘good’, rather than 
stating, as in Von der Gnadenwahl, that it is beyond the differentiation of good 
and evil, but it is still an eternal good that actually cannot be pronounced, and 
that is again ‘without ground”. What remains clear is that a major thread run- 
ning through Bóhme's works is the attempt to articulate two different concep- 
tions of the divine: as motionless self-identity on the one hand, and as creator 
on the other. From Aurora, written in 1612, to the later writings, Bóhme uses a 
varied terminology to explain this essential twofold perspective on the divine. 
Indeed the word Ungrund does not feature in the first writings, showing that 
Bóhme only later on started to consider it particularly appropriate to describe 
the nature of God before any distinction has occurred.?? But despite the shifts 
in the terminology, the substantial problem with which Bóhme deals remains 
the same in his structure of thought: how to understand the divinity in itself, 
and in relation to its ‘other’, incorporated in a creature. In other words: how is 
it possible to combine the conception of God as bottom-less abyss, with that 
of God as creator?34 

On this shift — which is also the shift from the first to the second step in the 
Clavis - Bóhme writes the following in Mysterium Magnum: 'The Ground-less 
judges that which introduces itself in the ground, and separates the good, 


nothing before him to which he should incline, neither any Evil or Good. He is in himself 
the Abysse? 

32 Böhme, Clavis, 79: ‘Es ist die ewige, unwandelbare Einheit, welche ist das einige Gute, das 
nichts hinter ihm, oder vor ihm hat, das ihm etwas gebe oder nehme, oder davon diese 
Einheit urstánde; es ist alda kein Grund, Ziel, (Zeit) noch Státt, und ist der einige GOtt, 
oder das ewige Gut, das man nicht aussprechen kann,’ 

33 CfA. Koyré, La philosophie de Jacob Boehme (Paris: Vrin, 1929), 280. 

34  Onthis problem see W. Schmidt-Biggemann, Philosophia perennis: Historical Outlines of 
Western Spirituality in Ancient, Medieval and Early Modern Thought (Springer: Dordrecht, 
2004), 187ff. See also the overview of Bóhme's philosophy in C. Muratori, Böhme, Jacob, 
Encyclopedia of Renaissance Philosophy, edited by M. Sgarbi (Dordrecht: Springer, pub- 
lished online 2017), 1-7 [https://link.springer.com/referenceworkentry/10.1007/978-3-319 
-02848-4_550-1, accessed 17/5/2017]. 
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which introduces itself in a good Ens in the good, that is divine love, and the 
evil (which has led itself into an evil Ens, and has placed and formed itself 
into an evil spirit and will into a centre) in its wrath and rage.?5 The key-word 
which represents the fulcrum of this passage is Urteil (and the verb urteilen), 
which literally means ‘judgement’ (and ‘to judge’). So at first glance, we read 
that that which is bottomless judges, and as a result of this judgement there 
occurs a separation between good and evil. There is a sense in which this is 
true: Böhme interprets this division as the result of a desire which emerges 
inside the bottom-less divinity, and this desire bears the resolution to act (and, 
in this sense, to judge). And yet Böhme uses the verb urteilen with a more 
technical meaning, too, which becomes apparent when interpreted accord- 
ing to the Natursprache, that is the language that Adam spoke in the Garden 
of Eden, and thanks to which he claims to be able to express with words the 
real essence of everything. Since the Natursprache may glimmer through the 
post-Babel languages,?6 Böhme often uses a common word with its ‘special’ 
meaning, re-establishing that connection between the word and the essence 
of a thing. In this case the act of judging is more aptly conceived as an act of 
dividing: Ur-Teilung is in this sense the original separation. Therefore accord- 
ing to Böhme the judgement of the bottom-less divine essence is nothing less 
than the original separation between Love/Good and Anger/Evil which takes 
place inside the Divine being, as the Natursprache shows us. 

The two impulses generated by this original separation, toward the good 
and toward evil, take a notably parallel course, but the evil side presses to- 
wards a dangerous independency, trying to establish itself ‘in a centre, as 
Böhme says. The separation of Good and Evil inside the Bottom-less is also 
reflected in the creation (this is the third step also in the Clavis): this judge- 
ment’ is nothing less than the beginning of the creation, since it leads to the 
formation of inclinations and tendencies, and therefore to activity, which is 
not at all present in the Ungrund, as the quotation from Von der Gnadenwahl 
made clear.?” Through the Urteilung, the original division, the positive and the 


35 Böhme, Mysterium magnum, in Id., Theosophia revelata, xv11, 209 (chap. 26, $ 55): Das 
Ungründliche urtheilet dasjenige, das sich in Grund einführet, und scheidet das Gute, 
das sich in ein gutes Ens einführet in das Gute, als in die Góttliche Liebe; und das Bóse 
(das sich hat in ein bóses Ens geführet, und zu einem bósen Geiste und Willen in ein 
Centrum gesetzet und geformet) in seinem Grimm und Zorn’ 

36 See especially G. Bonheim, Zeichendeutung und Natursprache: Ein Versuch über Jakob 
Bóhme (Würzburg: Kónigshausen und Neumann, 1992). 

37 See F. Vollhardt, ‘Ungrund: Der Prozess der Theogonie in den Schriften Jakob Bóhmes. Mit 
Hinweisen zu einigen Praetexten und zur Wirkung im 17. Jahrhundert; in Literarische und 
religióse Kommunikation in Mittelalter und Früher Neuzeit, edited by P. Strohschneider 
(Berlin: De Gruyter, 2009), 89-123. 
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negative emerge in opposition to one another: in other words, they take shape 
thanks to this separation of the original undivided divinity. 

Indeed, the division is present in everything. This is true both for the crea- 
tures and for God himself, whose will becomes manifested thanks to the origi- 
nal separation between good and evil. It should be noted at this point that 
Böhme often underlines that this separation should not be understood as 
happening in time: there is no transition out of the Bottom-less into God as 
a creator, but these are rather two different perspectives on the Divine. The 
necessity of the division is therefore rather to be understood as a logical neces- 
sity: in order to talk about the essence of the Divinity — as ‘in itself’ and as cre- 
ator of the world — one needs to assume this image of a beginning (a moment 
into which God separated), even if this does not (and never could) represent 
correctly God's nature. 

The necessity of the original separation as the source of any activity — in 
natural life as well as in God - is indeed the crucial point in Bóhme's concep- 
tion of the divinity as alive and in motion. Colberg had drawn attention to the 
'effects of divine will' as a sign of Platonic fanaticism: in Bóhme's philosophy 
these effects derive directly from his understanding of the internal division of 
God, by which he reveals himself, and is thus no longer to be considered as a 
unity, but as a Trinity? As already noted, one main trait of fanatical theology 
is, according to Colberg, a distorted conception of the Trinity. Moreover, one of 
the errors of the ‘Platonic Christians’ is that 


they pretend that in God besides the holy Trinity there are other two es- 
sences, which have flowed out of the holy Trinity, and are different from 
it, namely the Word and the Wisdom. Jacob Bóhme in Clavis. [...] But if 
we ask what they meant by Word and Wisdom, Jacob Bóhme replies to 
this, and first with regard to the Word p. 9: ‘The holy Scripture says: God 
has made everything through his Word. Also: the Word is God. John 1. 
This is then to be interpreted [in a Platonic erroneous way, not according 


38 In this brief outline I cannot take into account other key aspects of Bóhme's complex 
theology. On the divine dialectics sketched here see W. Schmidt-Biggemann, Geschichte 
der christlichen Kabbala (Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt: Frommann-Holzboog, 2012-14), 11, 
198 ff. On the important notion of the ‘three principles’ (which don't simply correspond 
to the three Persons of the Trinity) within this divine dialectics see Koyré, La philosophie 
de Jacob Boehme, 181-89. On the figure and role of divine Sophia, which signifies God's 
knowledge of itself, see Schmidt-Biggemann, Geschichte der christlichen Kabbala, 11, 204— 
06; on Bóhme's conception of Sophia in comparison with those of Pordage and others, see 
B. Dohm, Poetische Alchimie: Öffnung zur Sinnlichkeit in der Hohelied- und Bibeldichtung 
von der protestantischen Barockmystik bis zum Pietismus (Tübingen: Niemeyer, 2000), 13 ff. 
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to the meaning of God and the holy scripture] in the sense that the Word 
is nothing other than the exhaling will out of the power, a separation of 
power in the plurality of powers, a division and outflow ofthe unity, from 
which originates knowledge.39 


Colberg once again insists that the Platonic fanatics use Christian terminology 
but wholly subvert the meaning of the words. In this case, the way the Trinity 
is discussed leads to a view of the Divine in the act of dividing itself: from unity 
to separation, as in Bóhme's Clavis, here directly quoted by Colberg. Through 
this separation, knowledge arises, also in the form of God's knowledge of 
himself. This movement internal to the Divine is for Colberg a direct point of 
connection between Plato and Bóhme, especially when considering the pas- 
sage from the Divine viewed in its unity to the plurality and movement of the 
threefold God: 'Here the Platonic abomination is abundantly apparent, so that 
there is no doubt that the same spirit that has incited Plato has also guided 
Bóhme's pen.^9 

Yet, the movement at the heart of Bóhme's Trinity is more complex than 
Colberg's summary suggests: it is a movement based on division, contrariety, 
opposition, and indeed on the Person of the Son converge those two impulses 
that are generated by the original division — good and evil, light and darkness: 


But in God there is an eternal will, which is himself, to generate his heart 
or Son, and this will produces the agitation or the outflow out of the will 
of the heart, which is a spirit, so that the eternity stands in three eternal 
figures, which are called Persons [...]. And so we see and know that there 


39 Colberg, Das platonisch-hermetische Christentum, 11, 100-01: ‘Der ander Irrthum/ den 
die Platonischen Christen von Gott führen/ bestehet darinn/ daß sie fürgeben/ über die 
heil. Dreyfaltigkeit finden sich in GOtt noch zwey andere Wesen/ so aus der heiligen 
Dreyfaltigkeit ausgeflossen/ und von derselben unterschieden seyn/ nemlich das Wort 
und die Weifheit. Jacob Bóhm im Clave. [...] Fragen wir aber/ was sie denn eigentlich 
durchs Wort und die Weißheit wollen verstanden haben/ so antwortet hirauff Jacob 
Bóhm/ und zwar erstlich vom Worte p. 9. Die heilige Schrifft spricht: GOtt habe alle Dinge 
durch sein Wort gemacht. Item/ das Wort sey GOtt. Joh. I. Dieses verstehet man also (auff 
Platonische irrige Weise/ nicht nach dem Sinn GOttes und der heiligen Schrifft/) das Wort 
ist anders nicht als der aushauchende Wille aus der Krafft/ eine Schiedlichkeit der Krafft 
in Vielheit der Kráfften/ eine Theilung und Ausfluf der Einheit/ davon die Wissenschafft 
urständet. The quotation is taken from the 1662 edition of Bóhme's Clavis (see also e.g. 
Colberg, Das platonisch-hermetische Christentum, 11, 96, containing quotes from Bohme, 
Clavis, 6—7). 

40 Ibid. 11, 102: ‘Hier läßt sich der Platonische Greuel sattsam spüren/ daß kein Zweiffel ist/ 
es habe derselbe Geist/ der Platonem angetrieben/ dem Böhmen die Feder geführet. 
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be not only light and majesty, but also darkness, as is plain. Then we must 
also know whence the darkness originates, since in the eternity out of 
nature there can be no darkness, since there is nothing to produce it. We 
must only look in the will, and in the desiring, for a desiring is attract- 
ing: and since in the eternity it has nothing apart from itself, it contracts 
itself in will, and makes the will full, and that is its darkness, because if it 
were not desiring it would be nothingness, rather an eternal stillness 
without essence. 


First of all, Böhme refers here to God as a unity: ‘in the eternity out of nature’ 
everything would be ‘eternal stillness without essence’ When the eternal will 
takes its shape as God's will to create — that is to say: when the eternal will 
is separated into two, and gives birth to a proper act of wanting -, then the 
separation between Light and Darkness accompanies the generation of a Son. 
This Son therefore shows a double face: he is a Son of Darkness and a Son of 
Light, since there isn't ‘only light and majesty, but also darkness, as is plain’ 
The radical distinction between light and darkness, good and evil, is necessary 
to understand how God's will to create could emerge, since the Bottom-less is 
completely devoid of any desire. But in God a desire does arise when God con- 
tracts, and with the attracting force of the will divisions arise inside the divine 
being, and primarily the division between good and evil. This struggle is best 
represented by God's opposition against his first creature, Lucifer, and indeed 
in Aurora Bohme affirms that this evil Son, Lucifer, is even closer to God than 
a real child to its parents, because he was generated, just like a child, from the 
body of the parents.* The internal division of the abyssal God - a division that 
appears to be logically necessary to account for God’s revelation as a Trinity in 
movement - is now unveiled as a struggle between good and evil inside God’s 


41  J.Bóhme,Vierzig Fragen von der Seelen, in Id., Theosophia revelata, 1v, 9 (Question 1, $$ 5-6): 
‘So ist aber in Gott ein Ewiger Wille, der Er selber ist, sein Hertz oder Sohn zu gebären: 
und derselbe Wille machet die Rügung oder den Ausgang aus dem Willen des Hertzens, 
welches ein Geist ist; also daß die Ewigkeit in dreyen ewigen Gestalten stehet, welche 
Personen genennet werden [...]. Und so wir denn sehen und wissen, daß nicht allein Licht 
und Majestät sey, sondern auch Finsterniß, wie vor Augen: so müssen wir ja auch wissen, 
wovon Finsterniß urstände: dann in der Ewigkeit ausser der Natur kann keine Finsterniß 
seyn, dann es ist nichts, die das gibet, wir müssen nur in Willen sehen, und ins Begehren; 
dann ein Begehren ist anziehend: und da es doch in der Ewigkeit nichts hat, als nur sich 
selber, das zeucht sich im Willen, und machet den Willen voll, das ist seine Finsterniß, 
da er sonst, da er nicht begehrend wäre, ein Nichts wäre, sondern eine ewige Stille ohne 
Wesen. My translation, but see also J. Böhme, XL Questions Concerning the Soule, trans- 
lated by J. Sparrow (London: Simmons, 1647), 2. 

42 Cf.J Böhme, Morgenröte im Aufgang, in Id., Theosophia revelata, 1, chap. 14, § 87. 
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own essence: the evil principle, Lucifer, therefore comes not from outside, but 
from inside the Deity like a child from its mother’s womb. 

Reconstructing this theological explanation on the basis of Bóhme's Clavis, 
the third step now consists in proceeding from God’s internal movement to 
nature’s life and movement. Böhme explains that the separation into two op- 
posing wills, and the struggle that originates between the two, is the source 
of any movement, and therefore not only is it responsible for the change of 
perspective from the bottom-less unity to the Trinity, but it also accounts for 
the vitality of nature: 


Nothing can be revealed to itself without contrariety, because if it doesn’t 
have anything which opposes it, then it constantly goes out of itself, and 
does not go back into itself again. But if it doesn’t go back into itself again, 
that is into that from which it originally proceeded, then it doesn’t know 
anything of its original state. [...] Also if there were no contrariety in life 
then there would be neither sensitivity nor wanting, nor effectiveness, 
and also no understanding nor science in it. For a thing that has only one 
will has no separation. If it does not perceive a contrary will that origi- 
nates the propelling of the motion, then it stands still [...].43 


This explanation of the role of opposition makes it clear that the necessary 
original separation is conceived by Bóhme to be the internal engine both of 
God's movement, and of natural life: in other words, both nature and God him- 
self are in motion thanks to this primal, internal disjunction, which is also the 
basis of any process of understanding, especially of self-knowledge. Without 
the division there would be no movement ‘back into oneself’ — and this is true 
also for God. 

According to Bóhme, then, the creation is an intensely energetic process in 
which both contraries, light and darkness, good and evil, play an active role. A 


43 _ J. Böhme, Von der góttlicher Beschaulichkeit, in Id., Theosophia revelata, 1x, 167—68 (chap. 1, 
$$ 8-9): ‘Kein Ding ohne Wiederwertigkeit mag ihme selber offenbar werden: Dann so es 
nichts hat, das ihme wiederstehet, so gehets immerdar vorsich aus, und gehet nicht wieder 
in sich ein: So es aber nicht wieder in sich eingehet, als in das, daraus es ist ursprünglich 
gegangen, so weiß es nichts von seinem Urstand. [...] Auch so keine Wiederwertigkeit im 
Leben wáre, so wáre auch keine Empfindlichkeit, noch Wollen, noch Wircken, auch weder 
Verstand, noch Wissenschaft darinnen: Dann ein Ding, das nur Einen Willen hat, das hat 
keine Schiedlichkeit? So es nicht einen Wiederwillen empfindet, der es zum Treiben 
der Bewegniß ursachet, so stehets stille [...]" My translation, but see also J. Böhme, The 
Highly Pretious Gate of the Divine Vision or Contemplation, in Id., Several Treatises of Jacob 
Bóhme not Printed in English Before, translated by J. Sparrow (London: printed for L. Lloyd, 
1661), 3. 
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passage from Mysterium Magnum elucidates further the principle of the inter- 
dependence of the two extremes which emerge out of the original separation, 
underlining once again the role of movement: 


For the evil produces anguish and motion, and the good produces es- 
sence and power; and yet the two essences are only one united essence, 
just as fire and light are only one essence, so also darkness and light are 
only one, but it parts itself into two powerful distinctions and still it is not 
a cutting off, because one resides in the other, and yet does not compre- 
hend the other; it denies the other for it is not the other.** 


Böhme focuses in particular on the negative pole and its activating function. 
Indeed the evil side of the separated will is here described as the very source 
of movement (coupled with suffering), while the good one gives power and 
essence. Böhme insists yet again on the fact that the opposites must not be 
conceived as independent: they actually are ‘one essence only, drawing their 
energy from the fierce struggle with each other. And still they are one, but they 
cannot lose their distinctive character by being merged, since ‘one denies the 
other’ — and it is from this denial, combined with the fact that they neverthe- 
less nest in each other’s core, that originates the vital movement. In the initial 
chapters of Aurora, Böhme describes nature as an intrinsic interaction of the 
positive and the negative poles, arguing that the presence of the negative is 
absolutely necessary in order to trigger the spark of life. In the language char- 
acteristic of Aurora, a sting of pain (Qual) is always present at the centre of a 
source (Quelle), and it is therefore the origin of its vital springing (Quellen), as 
the affinity of the sounds would suggest. 

Bóhme's conclusion is that inside everything - but first of all in the divine 
being - there must be an internal struggle taking place. The necessary charac- 
ter of this opposition of course prompts the question about the importance 
and the extent of the role of evil. In Von göttlicher Beschaulichkeit (On Divine 
Contemplation) Böhme lets Reason ask questions as follows: 


44 Böhme, Mysterium magnum, 205-06 (chap. 26, § 38): ‘Denn das Böse macht Pein und 
Bewegen, und das Gute machet Wesen und Kraft; und sind die zwey Wesen doch nur ein 
einig Wesen, wie Feuer und Licht nur Ein Wesen ist, auch Finsterniß und Licht nur Eines 
ist, theilet sich aber in zwey mächtige Unterscheide, und ist aber doch kein Abtrennen; 
denn eines wohnet im andern, und begreiffet doch nicht das andere; es verleugnet das 
andere, denn es ist nicht das andere: 

45 Böhme, Mörgenröte im Aufgang, chap. 1, § 3 ff. 
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Reason says: why did God create an anguish-suffering life? Would it 
not be in a better condition without pain and torment, since he is the 
ground and beginning of all things? Why does he bear the contrary will? 
Why does he not crush the evil, so that in all things there would only 
be good?46 


The answer to this is the passage already quoted, in which Böhme states 
that ‘nothing can be revealed to itself without contrariety To contrariety 
(Widerwärtigkeit) Böhme ascribes an active role: internal opposition is what 
allows life in nature, like a ‘torment’ in the core of nature’s source. But an even 
more radical form of contrariety is the structure that Bòhme traces back to 
God's unfolding, beginning with that act of generation which divides and sets 
up a mutual opposition between the first Son (Lucifer) and his desiring Father. 

For Colberg, it was the tripartite movement and the fanatics’ re-interpretation 
of the Trinity which linked them firmly to what he calls the Platonic tradition. 
But while keeping in mind the limitations of Colberg’s conception, Bóhme's 
understanding of the origin and function of this movement's internal engine 
still prompts a broader question: can he be said to be Platonic, and, if so, in 
what sense? 


3 Conclusion: The Limits of Böhme’s Platonism 


Colberg, as I have noted, employs very flexible criteria in order to include 
under the heading of ‘Platonic fanaticism’ a long and varied series of thinkers. 
In the first chapter of his work he writes that all these fanatics aim at becom- 
ing one with God: essentially, they are mystics. This broad definition allows 
him to align with each other Pythagoras, Plato, and an entire group of Platonic 
Christians, including Böhme and also contemporary ‘sectarians’ such as the 
Quakers. But if the criterion mentioned at the beginning is placed at the cen- 
tre of the analysis — that is to say the conception of the Trinity as movement, 
detached from the theological roles of the Persons - then it is important to ask 
how convincing it is to juxtapose Böhme with the ‘Platonists’. In other words: 
what does it mean to call Böhme a Platonist? 


46 Böhme, Von góttlicher Beschaulichkeit, 167 (chap. 1, § 7): ‘Die Vernunft spricht: Warum hat 
Gott ein peinlich leidend Leben geschaffen? Möchte es nicht ohne Leiden und Quaal in 
einem bessern Zustand seyn/ weil Er aller Dinge Grund und Anfang ist? Warum duldet 
Er den Widerwillen? Warum zerbricht Er nicht das Böse/ daß allein ein Gutes sey in allen 
Dingen? My translation, but see also Böhme, The Highly Pretious Gate of the Divine Vision 
or Contemplation, 3. 
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If it is simply the emphasis on the Trinity which is considered as a Platonic 
trait, then Bihme' interpretation of division as the foundation of every move- 
ment could indeed suggest that he belongs fully in this tradition.4” Yet, the 
strong prominence of the active role of evil differentiates him at least partially 
from a philosophical tradition of Neoplatonic derivation. Colberg’s presenta- 
tion of Böhme, however, sets aside this crucial aspect: he instead underlines 
those features that allow him to include Böhme within a Platonic tradition that 
supposedly tends to reinterpret and reinvent certain Christian notions, and that 
strives for unification with God through a mystical intuition. But by highlight- 
ing such generic traits, tendencies and unspecific doctrinal aspects, Colberg 
has sketched a tradition which remains entirely on the surface in terms of 
philosophical-theological speculation, creating a sense of unity thanks to a few 
selected characteristics that he sees as unifying all the ‘Platonic-Hermetic en- 
thusiasts’. He has, in other words, given his own meaning to the word ‘Platonic’. 
The question whether Böhme can be considered a Platonist in Colberg’s terms 
thus fails to address the most interesting aspect, that is to say, it does not ask 
directly to what extent Böhme stands in the tradition that from Plato, and 
through the Neoplatonists, reaches up into the Renaissance and early mod- 
ern period. But this latter question is in fact the one that needs to be properly 
answered, as part of an investigation of the Platonic legacy within Western 
mysticism, and with regard to Böhme in particular. Such an approach would 
enable further questions to be asked, especially with regard to the sources that 
inspired Bóhme's theology: a detailed examination of Bóhme's works from this 
perspective is still a desideratum. 

Given the limited scope of this essay, it can only be highlighted by way of 
conclusion that the aspect most neglected by Colberg - the co-generation 
of good and evil from a God which is in itself neither good nor evil, and the 
active role of the latter pole — is in fact the one which, at least to a certain 
extent, most sets Bóhme apart from Neoplatonism. For instance, by compar- 
ing Bóhme with a Neoplatonic system of emanation from the One, it could be 
noted that despite certain similarities with the Neoplatonists' understanding 
of the emanation of the One - primarily the fact that the transition from the 
undifferentiated One (or the bottom-less God) does not take place in time, 
but is rather a logical unfolding48 — the parallel emergence of Good and Evil 


47 On the triadic conceptual structure as essential trait of Neoplatonism, and as a main 
source of influence on Christianity see Beierwaltes, Platonismus im Christentum, 21; also 
ibid., 27: “Trinität” ist das Paradigma schlechthin für eine bleibende, seine originäre 
Botschaft aber dennoch nicht destruierende “Hellenisierung des Christentums”! 

48 Ontimeand eternity see Plotinus, Enneads, translated by S. Mackenna and B. S. Page (avail- 
able online at: http://classics.mit.edu/Plotinus/enneads.html; [accessed 26/08/2014]), 
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in Böhme’s theology makes it impossible to consider the One simply as the 
highest Good.^? Bóhme's violent division between God and his opponent, the 
Devil, a division which he also describes as a flash of lightning (Blitz), or as fire 
rising from light is not a process of emanation, but rather an explosive separa- 
tion driven by an internal force of contrariety. The negative principle — evil, the 
Devil - is not only the privation of the positive, but it is actually the force that 
enables the shaping of the positive pole in the first place.59 

Colberg's own mishmash of Platonic or Pseudoplatonic theological aspects 
was pioneering in positing a philosophical tradition of ‘Platonism, a tradition 
put together in such a way that, despite its broad and often vague main cri- 
teria, it still remains a point of reference for modern scholarship on Western 


111.7.11: ‘To this end we must go back to the state we affirmed of Eternity, unwavering Life, 
undivided totality, limitless, knowing no divagation, at rest in unity and intent upon it. 
Time was not yet: or at least it did not exist for the Eternal Beings, though its being was 
implicit in the Idea and Principle of progressive derivation. But from the Divine Beings 
thus at rest within themselves, how did this Time first emerge?' As O'Meara clearly puts 
itin his Plotinus: An Introduction to the Enneads (New York: Oxford University Press 1993), 
65: 'the derivation of divine intellect from the One must take place outside time, since 
time is produced by soul which derives from intellect [...]. There can be no beginning or 
end to the derivation of intellect. It does not happen at a particular moment. To speak of 
the One as giving rise to divine intellect would be misleading if we were to imagine this 
as taking place in the framework of time and space, occurring at a moment such as those 
moments marking lower processes of derivation or production. Divine intellect exists as 
an eternal, that is an extra-temporal, expression of the One’ 

49 On the nature of evil see Plotinus, Enneads, 1.8(2): ‘Such is the untroubled, the blissful, 
life of divine beings, and Evil has no place in it; if this were all, there would be no Evil but 
Good only, the first, the second and the third Good. [...] If such be the Nature of Beings 
and of That which transcends all the realm of Being, Evil cannot have place among Beings 
or in the Beyond-Being; these are good. There remains, only, if Evil exist at all, that it be 
situate in the realm of Non-Being, that it be some mode, as it were, of the Non-Being, that 
it have its seat in something in touch with Non-Being or to a certain degree communicate 
in Non-Being. By this Non-Being, of course, we are not to understand something that sim- 
ply does not exist, but only something of an utterly different order from Authentic-Being 
[...] the Non-Being we are thinking of is, rather, an image of Being or perhaps something 
still further removed than even an image. See also 111.2(5): ‘The principle is that evil by 
definition is a falling short in good’ 

50 Precisely because of this conception of God's division, Hegel underlines in his Lectures on 
the Philosophy of Religion that Bóhme was the first to understand the Trinity as the fun- 
damental pattern, or movement, which is present in everything, in God as well as in na- 
ture. On Hegel as reader of Böhme see C. Muratori, Tl primo filosofo Tedesco’: Il misticismo 
di Jakob Bóhme nell'interpretazione hegeliana (Pisa: ETS, 2012) [English edition: The First 
German Philosopher: The Mysticism of Jakob Bóhme as Interpreted by Hegel (Dordrecht: 
Springer, 2016)]. 
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mysticism. But while Böhme might have been an enthusiast, in Colberg’s terms 
a fanatic, the question of his Platonism remains to be settled. 
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CHAPTER 10 


The Theory of Ideal Objects and Relations in the 
Cambridge Platonists (Rust, More, and Cudworth) 


Brunello Lotti 


1 The Theological Background 


John Findlay, in the ‘Appraisal of Platonism and Its influence’ which concludes 
his monograph on Plato: The Written and Unwritten Doctrines (1974), claimed 
that Platonism is essentially the belief ‘in the reality and power of Eide and ei- 
detic connections’; in this respect, he observed that ‘the Cambridge Platonists 
will be Russell and G. E. Moore rather than Cudworth and Henry More.” This 
judgement is well founded, but I think that it could be mitigated and my aim 
here is to show that the Cambridge Platonists affirmed unequivocally at least 
the intention and the values of an eidetic theory, though primarily within a 
theological framework. 

A Discourse of Truth by George Rust, Henry More’s Annotations to it and 
Ralph Cudworth's Treatise Concerning Eternal and Immutable Morality — which 
despite the title is a treatise on knowledge more than on morals - exhibit a 
remarkable agreement in proposing a theory of ideal objects and relations 
by means of which Platonic objective idealism is employed to the advantage 
of Christian metaphysics and against dangerous philosophical trends such 
as theological voluntarism, enthusiastic irrationalism, scepticism, empiri- 
cism and materialism.” The figure of George Rust deserves greater attention 


1 J.N. Findlay, Plato: The Written and Unwritten Doctrines (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1974), 395. By Eide we can assume he means Ideas. Eidetic connections, however, would in- 
clude mental images. 

2 John Henry described the features of an ‘intellectualist theology’, common to Rust and 
More, in his essay ‘Henry More versus Robert Boyle: The Spirit of Nature and the Nature of 
Providence, in Henry More (1614-1687) Tercentenary Studies, edited by S. Hutton, with a biog- 
raphy and bibliography by R. Crocker (Dordrecht: Kluwer, 1990), 55-76, at 62 ff. Sarah Hutton 
wrote that ‘Rust’s A Discourse is reminiscent of Cudworth’s Eternal and Immutable Morality, 
in as much as Rust denies that goodness is founded in the will of God. [...] His [Rust's] 
conception of an “intellectual world” of unchanging, eternal ideas [...] is a summary ana- 
logue of Cudworth’s epistemology’. See S. Hutton, ‘Rust George (d. 1670), in The Dictionary 
of Seventeenth-Century British Philosophers, edited by A. Pyle, 2 vols (Bristol: Thoemmes, 
2000), II, 700. Rust studied at Christ’s College with Henry More and Ralph Cudworth and 
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than he has so far received. His Discourse of Truth was delivered originally in 
Latin in St. Mary’s Church in Cambridge as early as 1655, and thus may have 
played a seminal role in shaping the conceptions of Cambridge Platonism, 
as John Glanvill suggested in his Prefatory Letter to the first posthumous edi- 
tion of the Discourse (1677): ‘[Rust] was one of the first who overcame the 
Prejudices of the Education of the late unhappy Times, in that University, and 
was very Instrumental to enlarge others. Glanvill evaluated the Discourse as 
‘weighty, and substantial, as a specimen of ‘an irresistible strength and force 
of reasoning’? Rust's main thesis is that truth is objectively founded on the 
immutable necessity of ideal essences and relations, which are prior to the 
understanding both of man and of God: ‘things necessarily are what they are: 
and [...] there are necessary mutual respects and relations of things one unto 
another.* The aim of his thesis, which states an allegedly incontrovertible 
conception of truth, is to refute theological voluntarism which makes truth 
dependent on God's will.5 Rust argues his thesis by appealing to the intuitive 
evidence of analytical propositions which assert necessary and eternal truths. 
In these propositions Rust includes not only tautological definitions, such as 
'triangulum est quod habet tres angulos; but also definitions of the essences of 
natural beings, such as the well-known Aristotelian definition of man as 'ani- 
mal rationale’.® Formal logic is not merely a method governing human thought, 


was a Fellow there, 1649-1659. For Rust's biography: J. Parkin, ‘Rust, George (c. 1628-1670), in 
Oxford Dictionary of National Biography, edited by H. C. G. Matthew and B. Harrison, 60 vols 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2004), XLVIII, 373. 

3 J. Glanvill, A Letter Concerning the Subject and the Author, [prefatory letter to] A Discourse 
for Truth, in J. Glanvill and G. Rust, Two Discourses: A Discourse of Truth, by the late Reverend Dr. 
Rust, Lord Bishop of Dromore in the Kingdom of Ireland. The Way of Happiness and Salvation, 
by Joseph Glanvil, Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majesty (London: Collins, 1677), [1]- [8]. 

4 G.Rust, 'A Discourse of Truth; in J. Glanvill and H. More, Two Choice and Useful Treatises: 
The One Lux Orientalis; Or An Enquiry into the Opinions of the Eastern Sages Concerning the 
Praeexistence of Souls, Being a Key to Unlock the Grand Mysteries of Providence, in Relation 
to Man's Sin and Misery. The Other, A Discourse of Truth. With Annotations on Them Both 
(London: Collins and Lowndes, 1682), 165-95, at 165. 

5 The same opposition to voluntarism is in R. Cudworth, A Treatise Concerning Eternal and 
Immutable Morality (London: Knapton, 1731), 1, chap. 2, § 1, 14: ‘It is universally true, that 
things are what they are, not by Will but by Nature’; ibid., 1, chap. 2, $8 1-2, 16: ‘It is impossible 
any thing should be by will only, that is, without a nature or entity, or that the nature and es- 
sence of any thing should be arbitrary. And since a thing cannot be made any thing by meer 
will without a being or nature, every thing must be necessarily and immutably determined 
by its own nature, and the nature of things be that which it is, and nothing else: 

6 Rust, ‘A Discourse of Truth, 166: ‘Now that things are what they are, and that there are mu- 
tual Respects and Relations eternal, and immutable, and in order of Nature antecedent to 
any Understanding either created or uncreated, is a thing very plain and evident; For it's 
clearer than the Meridian Light, that such Propositions as these, Homo est animal rationale, 
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but also reveals the necessary structures of being. It is noteworthy that in his 
reaction to theological voluntarism Rust goes so far as to state that objective 
truth is not only independent of God’s will, but also of God's intellect. As I shall 
show, this is a perilous step, which Henry More will be prompt to rectify. 

To support his thesis, besides the irresistible self-evidence of analytical 
propositions, Rust presents only one direct argument: in true knowledge, the 
object has a priority over the understanding, because understanding acquires 
cognisance of a pre-existing object without producing it. This basic assump- 
tion of classical metaphysics is at the root of Rust's exposition of truth, and 
he applies it to both human and divine knowledge: For it is against the nature 
of all Understanding, to make its Objects. It is the nature of Understanding, ut 
moveatur, illuminetur, formetur, etc. Of its Object, ut moveat, illuminet, formet." 
This unique direct argument is followed by a host of indirect proofs based on 
reductio ad absurdum, to show the disastrous consequences of denying the 
immutability of ideal objects and relations. The most general epistemologi- 
cal outcome of denying necessary truths is summarised by Rust in the Latin 
phrase 'quidlibet ex quolibet, meaning by this that the whole system of ra- 
tional connections on which the mathematical, physical and moral sciences 
rely would be dismantled and all sorts of arbitrary statements and arguments 
could be formulated with equal plausibility, and so with no real plausibility at 
all. Necessary relations are deemed indispensable by Rust ‘both in Speculatives 
and in Morals' and they concern not only the logical connection of arguments 
and conclusions and mathematical truths, but also the relation between 
means and ends and between human faculties and their appropriate objects.? 


Triangulum est quod habet tres angulos, are not arbitrarious dependencies upon the Will, 
Decree, or Understanding of God, but are necessary and eternal Truths; and wherein 'tis as 
impossible to divide the Subject, and what is spoken of it, as it is for a thing not to be what it 
is, which is no less than a Contradiction,’ 

7 Ibid., 168. See F. Suarez, ‘Disputationes Metaphysicae, in Opera omnia, edited by C. Berton, 
26 vols (Paris: L. Vives, 1856-61), XXVI, Disp. XXXI, sect. XII, § 40, 295: Intellectus [divinus] 
speculativus supponit veritatem sui objecti, non facit! Samuel Parker in A Free and Impartial 
Censure of the Platonick Philosophie (Oxford: Davies, 1666), 59, criticised this assumption: if 
referred to human understanding, it is contrary to everyone's experience, 'seeing we are all 
able to create Chimaeras at pleasure'; if referred to divine understanding, it limits the di- 
vine Omnipotence, because it ties 'the contemplations of the Divine Mind to a pre-existent 
object. 

8 Rust, ‘A Discourse of Truth, 166 f.: ‘For can it be imagin'd that every Argument can be made 
a proportioned Medium to prove every Conclusion? That any thing may be a suitable means 
to any end? That any Object may be conformable to any Faculty? [...] Is it possible that there 
should be such a kind of Geometry, wherein any problems should be demonstrated by any 
Principles; quidlibet ex quolibet; as that a Quadrangle is that which is comprehended of four 
Right Lines: Therefore the three Angles of a Triangle are equal to two right ones?’ 
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Theological voluntarism cancels the principle of contradiction and nullifies 
the set of common notions, causing the destruction of all knowledge, human 
and divine: 


For if the Nature of God be such, that his arbitrarious imagination that 
such and such things have such and such natures and dependencies, doth 
make those things to have those Natures or Dependencies, he may as eas- 
ily Unimagine that Imagination; [...] And thus the Divine Understanding 
will be a mere Protaean Chimaera, a Casual Conflux of intellectual 
Atomes: Contradictions are true, if God will understand them so, and 
then the foundation of all Knowledge is taken away, and God may as truly 
be said to know nothing as every thing; nay, any Angel or Man may as 
truly be said to know all things, as God himself; for then every thing will 
be alike certain, and every apprehension equally conformable to Truth. 
These are infallible consequences, and a thousand more as absurd as 
these, if contradictory Propositions may be both true: and whether they 
be so or no, it’s a meer casual Dependence upon the Arbitrarious pleasure 
of God, if there be not a necessary immutability and eternal opposition 
betwixt the being and the not being of the same thing, at the same time 
and in the same respect. [...] and so Divine Wisdom and Knowledge will 
be a various, fickle and mutable thing, a meer tumult and confusion.? 


This passage demonstrates the thoroughness of Rust's theological intellectual- 
ism: making essential truths and common notions dependent on God’s will 
would entail the transformation of God’s understanding into a sort of mate- 
rial chaos, a casual flux of elements deprived of any ordered structure. Will, 
even God’s will, would be equivalent to pure irrational choice if not entirely 
subordinated to the immutable connections contemplated by the divine in- 
tellect. On this point Henry More will be more restrained, simply remarking 
that the supposition that all truths depend on God’s will destroys all scientific 
knowledge; allowing the possibility of contradiction, it implies the loss of any 
method of proof: 


This plainly pulls up by the roots all pretence of Science or Knowledge in 
God, Angels, and Men. And much more, flatly to assert, That if God will, 
contradictions may be true. For this plainly implies that there is really no 


9 Ibid. 169 ff. See Descartes to Mesland, May 2, 1644, in R. Descartes, Oeuvres [= AT], edited by 
C. Adam and P. Tannery, 12 vols (Paris: L. Cerf, 1897-1910), Iv, 18, on the law of contradiction 
subordinated to God’s will. 
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Repugnancy nor Connection of one thing with another, and that there- 
fore no one thing can be proved or disproved from another. 


The theological consequences for Rust would be even more appalling because 
the denial of an immutable rational order in the nature of God and the pre- 
eminence of the absolute irrational omnipotence of God's will would allow us 
to entertain a conception of the Deity as cruel, vindictive, vengeful and unjust; 
in short, we would face the theological horror of God transformed into Devil." 
In such a perspective we would not even be able to prove the existence of God, 
since the argument a posteriori from the order of the world - which Rust pro- 
poses as the only demonstration of God's existence - is valid only in so far as 
relations, proportions and agreements among things are regarded as signifi- 
cant manifestations of an ordering creative mind and not as contingent and 
arbitrary effects of an inscrutable will.!? In short, theological voluntarism is the 
twin brother of fideism. Finally the denial of eternal and immutable relations 
would destroy human psychology and morals; if all notions are uncertain, ‘de- 
pending upon the arbitrarious determinations of boundless and independent 
Will? human cognitive faculties become useless; as for moral values and rules, 


10 More, Annotations upon the Discourse of Truth, in Two Choice and Useful Treatises, 
173-271, at 253. 

11 Rust, ‘A Discourse of Truth, 175: ‘And therefore, if things have not mutual respects and 
relations eternal and indispensible, then all those perfections [sc. Justice, Faithfulness, 
Mercy, Goodness etc.] do solely and purely depend upon absolute and independent Will, 
as Will. And consequently, it was and is indifferent in it self that the contrary to these, as 
Injustice, Unfaithfulness, Cruelty, Malice, Hatred, Spite, Revenge, Fury; and whatever goes 
to the constitution of Hell it self, should have been made the top and highest perfections 
of the Divine Nature: which is such Blasphemy as cannot well be named without hor- 
ror and trembling. For instead of being a God, such a nature as this is, joyned with 
Omnipotency, would be a worse Devil than any is in Hell’ 

12 Ibid., 176 f.: [Man] can never come to know there is a God [...]; for what means or argu- 
ments should we use to find out, or prove a Divine Nature? It were folly and madness 
to sit down and consider the admirable contrivance and artifice of this great Fabrick of 
the Universe; how that all natural things seem to act for some end, though themselves 
take no Cognisance of it; [a list of natural phenomena follows ...] I say, the gathering 
from all these (which one would think were a very natural consequence) that there is a 
wise Principle which directs all these Beings unknown to you, in their several motions, to 
their several ends, (supposing the dependence and relations of things to be contingent 
and arbitrarious) were a piece of folly and incogitancy; for how can the Order of those 
things speak a wise and understanding Being, which have no relation or respect unto one 
another, but their whole agreement, suitableness and proportion is a meer casual issue of 
absolute and independent Will” 
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they would be emptied of any meaning, every lifestyle would be acceptable 
and all moral choices would become indifferent.!? 

Rust’s refutation of theological voluntarism is addressed mainly, although 
not exclusively, towards the Cartesian doctrine of the creation of eternal 
truths.!* Despite this doctrine, Descartes had safeguarded the stability of sci- 
ence by invoking the immutability of God’s will once the eternal truths had 
been created. Rust seems aware that this Cartesian move neutralised in ad- 
vance all his own indirect arguments, since the irrational consequences that 
Rust ascribes to theological voluntarism are excluded by the Cartesian thesis 
of the immutability of God’s will. Rust devotes his most acute criticism to this 
point, observing that the immutability of God’s will can be maintained only 
within a rational conception of God which gives priority to unchangeable rea- 
sons over arbitrary will. Descartes had derived the immutability of God's will 
from God’s perfection, but this consequence holds only if we recognise the 
subsistence of a necessary relation between immutability and perfection as 
constituents of God’s nature: 


If any deny these Consequences and Deductions, because they suppose 
that God is mutable and changeable; I answer, by bringing this as another 
absurdity, that if there be no indispensible and eternal respects of things, 
it will rob God of his Immutability, and unchangeableness: for if there 
be no necessary dependence betwixt Unchangeableness and Perfection, 
what should hinder, but that if God please to think it so, it will be his 
perfection to be changeable? And if Will, as such, be the only principle 
of his Actions, it is infallibly his Perfection to be so. For ‘tis the Perfection 
of every Being to act according to the principle of its Nature, and it is the 
nature of an arbitrarious Principle to act or not, to do or undo upon no 
account but its own will and pleasure. 


13 Ibid., 180 f. 

14 More, Annotations, 175, indicates Descartes and especially ‘some of the Cartesians' as the 
subject of Rust's criticism. Another polemical target might have been Samuel Parker (see 
fn. 7 above) who, in A Free and Impartial Censure of the Platonick Philosophie, 65, ridiculed 
the Platonic theory of ‘most hidden and abstracted essences of things’ as void of meaning 
and merely verbal. 

15 Rust, ‘A Discourse of Truth; 172. On the nexus between perfection and immutability 
in God, see Descartes, Principia, in AT, VIII, 61. On the immutability of eternal truths 
as decreed by God's will, see Descartes, Quintae Responsiones, in AT, VII, 380; letter to 
Mersenne, April 15, 1630, in AT, 1, 145 f. 
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The same criticism is advanced by Rust with regard to the veracity of God, 
which played a central role in Descartes’ metaphysics. Only if we admit an 
intrinsic relation between veracity and perfection can we ascribe veracity 
to God. But if God’s essence is arbitrary will, Descartes is not entitled to infer 
God's veracity from God's perfection.!6 

In this way Rust has shown a contradiction in Descartes’ philosophical 
theology, but he has to face his own difficulties, though for opposite reasons, 
since he has to make the necessity and immutability of objective truth com- 
patible with the independence and self-sufficiency of God. Rust has claimed 
the independence of objective truths not only from God's will, but also from 
God's understanding on the basis that in the process of knowledge the under- 
standing has to conform to a pre-existing object. If this traditional principle of 
conformity to the object was acceptable in the sphere of human knowledge, 
it appeared more problematic with regard to divine knowledge. Rust needed 
to articulate the relations between God's act of understanding and its ob- 
jects in order to preserve the immutability of truth without falling back into a 
Platonic essentialism, which hypostatised an eidetic world outside the divine 
mind. This difficulty concerns not only God's knowledge but also God's action 
towards men; if there is an eternal moral order, God's freedom seems to be 
bound to the immutable necessity of moral essences and relations. Rust was 
well aware of this objection: 


Against this Discourse will be objected, that it destroys God's Indepen- 
dency and Self-sufficiency; for if there be truth antecedently to the Divine 
Understanding, the Divine Understanding will be a meer passive princi- 
ple, acted and inlightened by something without itself, as the Eyes by the 
Sun, and lesser Objects, which the Sun irradiates: and if there be mutual 
congruities, and dependencies of things in a moral sense, and so, that 
such and such means have a natural and intrinsecal tendency, or repug- 
nance to such and such ends, then will God be determined in his actions 
from something without himself, which is to take away his independency, 
and Self-sufficiency.!” 


In An Account of the Nature and Extent of the Divine Dominion and Goodnesse 
(1666) Samuel Parker rejected the Platonic theology because it rendered all 
God’s actions necessary emanations of his goodness, and so took away the free 
determination of his will; to this view he opposed the scriptural notion of God 


16 Rust, ‘A Discourse of Truth, 178 f. 
17 Ibid., 184 f.; see also 186 f. 
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which ‘consists mainly in Dominion and Sovereignty.!8 Rust tries to answer 
this theological problem by maintaining that essences and their relations con- 
stitute a possible world ruled by logical consistency; the divine understanding 
is a representation of this world but this does not imply any dependence be- 
cause the ideal possible world ‘flows from the fecundity of the Divine Nature.19 
This sentence shows his opposition to Descartes, who had denied that eternal 
truths could emanate from God like rays from the sun, and had stated that God 
creates freely both the essence and the existence of creatures.2° On the con- 
trary, Rust reaffirms that the divine understanding does not make, but simply 
discovers the natures and relations of archetypal ideas; but since the arche- 
typal world and its beauteous harmony emanate from God himself, there is no 
dependence of God’s understanding upon anything external to God. To solve 
the difficulty Rust resorts also to the scholastic distinction between the ob- 
ject as motivum facultatis and the object as terminativum facultatis; in human 
knowledge the object is motivum facultatis because the understanding’s ap- 
prehensions are ‘awakened’ by the object; but in the case of divine knowledge 
the object is only terminativum facultatis since it is internal to God’s wisdom 
and the divine understanding knows the essence of God.?! The moral side of 
the difficulty is answered by denying that freedom of indifference is compat- 
ible with divine perfection; Samuel Parker claimed that liberty of indifference 
is indispensable to guarantee the freedom of God's will, while for Rust God 
acts freely according to His own nature, and God's will is subordinate to God's 
wisdom which contains immutable moral reasons.?? 

Henry More’s Annotations, published in the second edition of the Discourse 
of Truth (1682), focus on the delicate question of how to conceive truth within 
God and in relation to God's intellect. For More too, objective truth, concern- 
ing the nature of things and their necessary relations, is 'antecedent in order of 
nature to all Understandings, but this does not mean that it is entirely 'inde- 
pendent' from God's intellect, as Rust had boldly asserted to expose the crazy 


18 S. Parker, An Account of the Nature and Extent of the Divine Dominion and Goodnesse, 
Especially As They Refer to the Origenian Hypothesis Concerning the Preexistence of Souls 
(Oxford: Davis, 1666), 25. Cf. A. Lupoli, '«L'Account of the Nature and the Extent of the Divine 
Dominion and Goodnesse di Samuel Parker: Dalla teologia alla filosofia politica, in Mind 
Senior to the World’: Stoicismo e origenismo nella filosofia platonica del Seicento inglese, 
edited by M. Baldi (Milan: Franco Angeli, 1996), 205-54, at 233, ft. 82 (on Rust’s reply to 
Parker). 

19 Rust, ‘A Discourse of Truth, 188. 

20 See Descartes’ letter to Mersenne, May 27, 1630, in AT, I, 152. 

21 Rust, ‘A Discourse of Truth, 188 f. On this distinction see Suarez, Disputationes 
Metaphysicae, XXXI, sect. II, § 7, 231. 

22 Rust, ‘A Discourse of Truth, 189 ff. (misprinted as p. 101). See Parker, An Account, 30-33. 
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paradox of the creation of eternal truths.2? More formulates the dilemma 
neatly: does truth consist in the conformity of natures and of their relations 
to the Intellect of God or does it consist in the conformity of the divine intel- 
lect to the objective existence of natures and relations which God's intellect 
represents in their immutability and does not contrive ‘at its own pleasure’??* 
He solves the dilemma by distinguishing, after the manner of Proclus, the nous 
noeròs from the nous noetòs as two sides of the same divine intellect. Nous 
noerös is the divine intellect in so far as it conceives its objects (in More’s terms 
the ‘conceptive’ or ‘speculative’ intellect), while nous noetòs is the totality of 
the objects conceived, that is, of the immutable ideas or essences of things 
(the ‘exhibitive’ intellect in More’s terminology). The truth of the conceptive 
intellect consists in its conformity to God’s exhibitive intellect, because God’s 
mind observes the ideal archetypes in their necessary and unalterable order; 
these ideal patterns, belonging to God's exhibitive intellect, originate from ‘its 
infinite pregnancy and fecundity. If we consider truth from the perspective of 
created things, truth consists in the conformity of created things to the exhibi- 
tive intellect of God, ‘for every thing is true as it answers to the immutable Idea 
of its own nature discovered in the Divine Intellect Exhibitive’25 So More con- 
cludes that the divine intellect is the origin of all truth; however, the natures of 
things and their relations are not created by the speculative intellect of God, 
but exist in a necessary way in the exhibitive intellect. God’s exhibitive intel- 
lect as the creative source of truth is described by More in terms which unite 
the immutable necessity of objective truth with the vital productive energy of 
the First Principle, in tune with a peculiar leitmotif of Cambridge Platonism’s 
metaphysics: 


23 Rust, ‘A Discourse of Truth, 165; see also 168: ‘We must premise that Divine Understanding 
cannot be the Fountain of the Truth of things; nor the Foundation of the references of one 
to another’ More comments on this passage in Annotations, 248. 

24 Ibid., 178: ‘So that the niceness of the point is this: whether the Transcendental Truth of 
things exhibited in their Objective Existence to the Theoretical Intellect of God consists 
in their Conformity to that Intellect, or the Truth of that Intellect in its Conformity with 
the immutable natures and Relations or Respects of things exhibited in their Objective 
Existence, which the Divine Intellect finds to be unalterably such, not contrives them at 
its own pleasure. 

25 Ibid. 178, 246 f. For the distinction in Proclus see in particular Theologia Platonica 
(Hamburg: A. Portus, 1618), 111, chap 21, and Elementatio Theologica, translated by 
G. de Morbecca (Leuven: Leuven University Press, 1987), prop. 167. Cf. L. Siorvanes, 
Proclus: Neo-Platonic Philosophy and Science (New Haven and London: Yale University 
Press, 1996), 154 ff. 
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The Divine Intellect quatenus Exhibitive is the most active Principle con- 
ceivable; nay, indeed Actus purissimus, the most pure Act, as Aristotle has 
defined God. It is an eternal, necessary, and immutable Energy, whose 
very Essence is a true and fixt Ideal Representation of the natures of all 
things, with their respects and habitudes resulting eternally from the 
Divine foecundity at once.26 


Cudworth in particular emphasised that the divine mind is a living active ener- 
gy, and this rules out the classical Platonic conception of eternal truths as rei- 
fied essences, existing in themselves: the thesis that ‘the constitutive essences 
of all individual created things were eternal and uncreated' has to be rejected 
because the immutable essences of things are objects of the divine mind and 
cannot be hypostatised. Echoing Plotinian themes, he defined eternal essences 
as noemata, binding them to the thinking activity of the divine mind.?? 


2 The Theory of Relations 


Having outlined the theological framework of the theory of ideal objects and 
relations, I will now describe the main features of the theory. The first point to 
notice is that for the Cambridge Platonists the realm of eternal essences and 
relations has the widest extension. Rust states that it includes the common 
notions and all the truths which are deducible from them both in metaphysics 
and in morals: 


If any should affirm that the terms of common Notions have an eternal 
and indispensible relation unto one another, and deny it of other truths, 


26 More, Annotations, 259. See also 178 f.: ‘The Divine Understanding quatenus exhibitive of 
Ideas [...] does of its infinite pregnancy and fecundity necessarily exhibit certain and un- 
alterable Ideas of such and such determinate things, as suppose of a Cylinder, a Globe and 
a Pyramid, which have a setled and unalterable nature, as also immutable properties, ref- 
erences and aptitudes immediately consequential thereto, and not arbitrariously added 
unto them, which are thus necessarily extant in the Divine Intellect, as exhibitive of such 
Ideas. 

27 See Cudworth, A Treatise, 1v, chap. 6, § 2, 284 f. Cf. Id., The True Intellectual System of 
the Universe (London: R. Royston, 1678), 736; a source in Plotinus, Enneads, translated 
by Stephen MacKenna, 2nd ed. (London: Faber and Faber, 1956), v, 9, 8, where being 
and intellect (nous) are conceived as unified under the concept of activity (energheia). 
See J.-L. Breteau, ‘Introduction’, in Cudworth, Traité de morale et Traité du libre arbitre 
(Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1995), 19; E. K. Emilsson, Plotinus on Intellect 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2007), 137 f. 
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he exceedingly betrays his folly and incogitancy; for these Common 
Notions and Principles are foundations, and radical truths upon which 
are built all the deductions of reason and Discourse, and with which, so 
far as they have any truth in them, they are inseparably united.?? 


For Henry More the ideal world, residing in the mind of God, includes not only 
geometrical and mathematical ideas, but also physical, moral and metaphysi- 
cal notions. Each number, each animal species, all the elements of the physi- 
cal world, all metaphysical notions, all moral concepts are such that each of 
them has ‘determinate natures, with properties and aptitudes immediately 
issuing from them’; ‘their habitudes and respects’ are ‘fixedly, determinately 
and unalterably represented in their Ideas.’29 Rust, More and Cudworth insist 
unanimously, in Plotinian terms, on the ‘omniformity’ of the divine intellect 
and the very title of Cudworth’s main work — The True Intellectual System of 
the Universe - testifies to the prominence given to the Neoplatonic notion of 
Nous as the ideal structure of Being, the metaphysical locus of eternal patterns 
and paradigms.?° 

If on this point Rust, More and Cudworth repeat the usual tenets of 
Christianised Platonism, they show a more original feature in emphasising the 
relevance of relations both in the eidetic world and as the immaterial order 
of natural bodies. Rust talks continually of ‘respects and relations of Things, 
qualifying them as ‘mutual’, ‘necessary’, ‘eternal’, ‘immutable’, ‘indispensable’. 
Other phrases he employs to express the same concept are ‘references and de- 
pendencies of things, ‘natures and dependencies’ or ‘mutual harmony, sympa- 
thy and agreement, ‘immutable and unalterable suitableness and harmony, 
‘everlasting proportion and symmetry, ‘mutual congruities and dependen- 
cies of things’?! On one occasion he uses as synonyms ‘relations or reasons 
of things, a terminology which Cudworth will adopt. Although Rust does not 
elaborate a proper theory of relation, we can reconstruct some features of it if 
we take into account the conceptual apparatus which had been developed on 


28 Rust, ‘A Discourse of Truth, 184. 

29 More, Annotations, 179 f., 255; see also 265. 

30 Rust, ‘A Discourse of Truth, 193: ‘The natures and relations of things, which in God we 
may call an actual, steady, immoveable, eternal Omniformity, as Plotinus calls the Divine 
Intellect, en panta [...] And this the Platonists truly call the Intellectual World, for here are 
the natures of all things pure, and unmix’d’; More, Annotations, 264: ‘The natures, habi- 
tudes and respects of things as they are necessarily, eternally and immutably represent- 
ed in the Divine Understanding Exhibitive, which is the Intellectual World’; Cudworth, 
A Treatise, Iv, chap. 4, § u, 255: ‘A Perfect, Infinite and Eternal Intellect, in which is the 
Rationes of all Things, and all Universal Verities are always actually comprehended’ 

31 Rust, ‘A Discourse of Truth, 165 f., 168 ff., 172, 174 ff., 179 f., 182, 184 ff., 191, 193, 195. 
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this subject from Aristotle to Suarez. Since Rust talks only of relations among 
eternal natures in God’s Wisdom, such relations fall entirely into the type of 
real relations (relationes reales) as distinguished in Medieval philosophy from 
mere relations of reason (relationes rationis).?? For Rust relations are objective, 
are contrived neither by human reason nor by God's intellect, but stem from 
the configuration of the ideal world in the divine nature. Their reality how- 
ever does not entail that relations enjoy any sort of ontological autonomy from 
their terms, that is from the essential natures of things. Rust states that the mu- 
tual relations of ideal objects, comprehended in the divine understanding, ‘do 
necessarily and immediately flow from the things themselves, since relations 
are entirely founded and determined by their terms. For Rust relations are al- 
ways intrinsic, because there cannot be any accidental and external relation 
in the compact necessity of the immutable ideal world.?? In making relations 
entirely dependent on their foundations in the objects Rust repeats a common 
scholastic doctrine, attested also by Suarez; however, this view was coupled in 
the scholastic tradition with the idea that relations are accidental, while Rust, 
considering them only in the realm of eternal archetypes, conceives them as 
emanating necessarily from the nature of the terms.34 


32 For medieval theories on relations see M. G. Henninger, S. J., Relations: Medieval Theories 
1250-1325 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1989): for the distinction between real relations and 
relations of reason ibid., 6 ff., 17, 136—40, 170 f. 

33 Rust, ‘A Discourse of Truth, 176, 179, 182, 185 f., 188. 

34 Ibid., 187 f.: ‘There are certain Beings or natures of things which are Logically possible [...] 
which natures of things, supposing they were in being, would have mutual relations of 
agreement or opposition unto one another, which would be no more distinguished from 
the things themselves, than relations are from that which founds them. Now the Divine 
Understanding is a representation, or comprehension of all those natures of beings, thus 
logically, and in respect of God absolutely possible, and consequently it must needs be 
also a comprehension of all these Sympathies and Antipathies, either in a natural or a 
moral way, which they have one unto another: for they, as I said, do necessarily, and im- 
mediately flow from the things themselves, as relations do, posito fundamento, & termino? 
Compare to Suarez, Disputationes Metaphysicae, Disp. XLVII, sect. VIII, § 7, 816: ‘relatio 
et terminus sunt simul tempore, et [...] ablato correlativo seu termino aufertur relatio, et 
[...] posito termino, si jam supponitur fundamentum, consurgit relatio; haec enim omnia 
sumpta sunt ex Aristotele et communi sententia’; ibid., sect. XVI, § 17, 852: ‘commune 
axioma est, posito fundamento et termino, resultare relationem praedicamentalem, et 
non alias; ergo terminus unius relationis non potest esse relatio opposita. [...] Cum autem 
relatio dicitur resultare positis fundamento et termino, sensus indubitatus est, positio- 
nem fundamenti et termini antecedere, seu praesupponi ordine naturae, et inde statim 
resultare relationem, quod ex proprietate ipsius locutionis manifestum est, et ex re ipsa, 
quia in relativis mutuis utraque relatio simul resultat, positis fundamentis et terminis! On 
the accidental nature of relations, ibid., sect. v1, § 2, 809. 
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In his Annotations More confirms Rust’s approach: relations are objective, 
belonging to the nature of things and antecedent in order of nature to all 
understandings and they derive necessarily from the essences of things (i.e. 
by the mathematical, physical, metaphysical and moral ideas in the divine 
understanding ‘quatenus exhibitive’).3° More enriches Rust's terminology add- 
ing the term habitude (or ‘disposition’), a loanword from the Latin habitudo, 
which in the scholastic doctrine of relations was employed to suggest ‘that 
relations account for the way a thing “holds itself toward something” (se ha- 
bere ad aliquid).3° More talks also of ‘aptitudes or ineptitudes' meaning the 
relations potentially subsisting among the eternal natures of things which will 
be manifested as soon as essences are actuated in the production of things.?" 
This concept, together with his reference to the objective existence of ideas, 
reveals how More is indebted to Suarez.?8 It is also noteworthy that he cites the 
Greek term skesis as a synonym for relation, which had already been employed 
by John Smith and which appears repeatedly in Cudworth’s Treatise of Eternal 
and Immutable Morality. The main source of this term is those sections of the 
first treatise of the vı Ennead dedicated by Plotinus to the discussion of the 
Aristotelian theory of relations.?? 

Cudworth's treatment of relations introduces a significant novelty which is 
due to the fact that he examines relations also from the point of view of human 
knowledge. Cudworth is aware that logical and relative notions include a rich 
variety of ideas such as 'cause, effect, means, end, priority and posteriority, 
equality and inequality, order and proportion, symmetry and asymmetry, apti- 
tude and ineptitude, sign and thing signified, whole and part.^? He admits that 
they should be regarded as ‘meer notions of the mind and modes of conceiv- 
ing in us, that only signify what things are relatively to intellect'; however this 
admission does not amount to saying that intellectual relations ‘had no reality 
at all’, and that they ‘were absolute non entities" Cudworth thinks that these 
two assertions are compatible because for him 'intellect [is] a real thing; and 
its entity is ontologically superior to that of matter; therefore, modifications 


35 More, Annotations, 249 f.; see also 251, 254. 

36  J.Brouwer, ‘Medieval Theories of Relations, Stanford Encyclopaedia of Philosophy, <http:// 
plato.stanford.edu/entries/relations-medieval/» (accessed July 23, 2014). 

37 More, Annotations, 178 ff., 247, 250. 

38 See, J. P. Doyle, Collected Studies on Francisco Suárez, S. J. (1548-1617), edited by V. M. Salas 
(Leuven: Leuven University Press, 2011), 33-34, 76-77. 

39 More, Annotations, 255 f; Plotinus, Enneads, vi, 1, 6-9. See: J. Smith, ‘A Discourse 
Demonstrating the Immortality of the Soul, in Select Discourses (London: J. Flesher, 1660), 
59-120, at 96 £; for Cudworth's widespread use of the Greek term skesis for ‘relation’ see, 
for example, the passage cited at fn. 43 below. 

40 Cudworth, A Treatise, 154 f. 
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of intellect are even more real than modifications of matter.*! This is a purely 
metaphysical argument, based on the hierarchical dualism of incorporeal and 
corporeal substances, but Cudworth also offers a pragmatic argument, which 
refers to the causal efficacy of art and science, to show that there is a corre- 
spondence between our logical and relational concepts and extra-mental re- 
ality. Human art and wisdom ‘beget real effects of the greatest moment and 
consequence in nature and human life of any thing’ and this proves that intel- 
lectual notions are not ‘figments of the mind, without any fundamental reality 
in the things themselves. It is because science concerns ‘the relations, propor- 
tions, aptitudes of things to one another, and to certain ends’ that men acquire 
power over external natural things.^? The power of science is made possible 
by the fact that ‘even the strength and ability of corporeal things themselves 
depends upon the mutual relations and proportions of one thing to another’ 
Science has causal efficacy because it grasps the ideal order (as, for instance, in 
a living organism the ‘configuration’ and ‘contemperation’ of its parts) which 
explains the functioning of mechanical powers.* In a passage explaining how 
the automatism of a clock depends upon its ideal structure, Cudworth stresses 
the objectivity of relational order to the point that the nature of a material body 
is interpreted as composed of relational properties. Cudworth highlights the 
ideal formal structure of material beings, which offers the key to understand- 
ing them scientifically. Relational order is the principle of understanding of 
material entities because it corresponds to their formal ontological structure: 


Therefore I say, [...] returning to our former instance of an automaton, or 
horologe, that though those several relative ideas of cause, effect, sym- 
metry, proportion, order, whole and part, and the like, considered for- 
mally as conceptions of the mind, be only in the intellect it self (as the 
ideas and conceptions of all other things likewise are;) yet notwithstand- 
ing the intellect doth not forge or falsify any thing in apprehending of 
them, in that material self-mover represented to it by sense, because all 
the several relations are fundamentally and really in the same, though they 
could not be stamped upon sense materially, and received passively from 
it. And therefore that the true nature, formal reason, essence and idea 
of this self-mover, watch or horologe, is really compounded and made up 
of those several relations, as ingredients into it, so that it cannot possibly 
be understood without them. [...] It being impossible that the nature of a 


41 Ibid., rv, chap. 2, $ 5, 156. 
42 Ibid.,157f. 
43 Ibid., rv, ii, 7, 161. 
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self-mover, horologe or watch, should be otherwise understood than by 
the comprehension of these relative ideas; and by such a logical, unitive, 
comprehensive power and activity, as can frame out of them one idea 
of the whole. For an horologe or watch is not meer silver or gold, brass 
and steel, any way jumbled, mingled or confounded together, but it is 
such an apt and proportionable disposition of certain quantities of those 
several materials into several parts of such certain figures, contemper- 
ated together, as may harmoniously conspire to make up one equal and 
uniform motion.** 


The idea that relations are the basis of cosmological order is a well established 
doctrine of classical metaphysics, stemming from Aristotle and confirmed in 
Medieval scholastics.*° In Cudworth this classical doctrine takes the modern 
form of an idealised mechanicism, which echoes in a way the Cartesian pro- 
gramme of the mathematisation of physics, but is above all the reassertion of 
the nexus between natural knowledge and mathematical Platonism. In line 
with the Platonic tradition Cudworth has recourse to the old metaphor of the 
book of nature, i.e. the material and visible universe printed with the charac- 
ters of divine wisdom; this book is not legible by the senses, but only by the 
intellect, since intellect ‘hath an inward and active participation of the same 
divine wisdom that made it’* The book of nature and the human mind de- 
rive from the same ‘archetypal seal’, which has impressed the objective fea- 
tures of the things in the world and the corresponding a priori ideas in the 
human mind; when the mind acknowledges those characters in occasion of 
sense perceptions, it begins to exert its inward activity and develops all the va- 
riety of logical, mathematical, metaphysical and moral knowledge. This meta- 
phorical picture implies that universal essences and relations are both ideas in 
the mind and immanent forms in the world, but in accordance with the stan- 
dard Platonic view Cudworth claims that material bodies do not correspond 
perfectly with mathematical notions, but exhibit only rough resemblances 
to them.*? Cudworth's fondness for the Greek term skesis fits perfectly in the 


44 Ibid. iv, ii, 8, 162 ff. (my italics). 

45 See Henninger, Relations, 26, 85 ff. with reference to Aristotle, Ibn Sina, Thomas Aquinas 
and Duns Scotus. 

46 Cudworth, A Treatise, rv, chap. 2, $16, 186 f. 

47 Ibid. iii, 6, 201 f.: ‘When we look upon the rude, imperfect and irregular figures of some 
corporeal things, the mind upon this occasion excites from within it self the ideas of a 
perfect triangle, square, circle, pyramid, cube, sphere, and the like, whose essences are 
so indivisible, that they are not capable of the least additions, detraction or variation 
without the destruction of them, because there was some rude and bungling resemblance 
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context of his idealised reading of mechanicism. Plotinus had stated that rela- 
tions (schéseis) belong to the genus of incorporeal beings and for Cudworth, as 
we have seen, relations reveal the ideal constitution of material bodies.*8 


3 Final Remarks 


To this outline I would like to add some final remarks. The Cambridge Platonists’ 
theory of ideal objects and relations is rooted in Augustinian exemplarism as 
interpreted by Thomas Aquinas, who excluded Platonic essentialism and con- 
cluded ‘that the ideas are the divine essence inasmuch as that essence is known 
by God as imitable.^? This theory, firmly rooted in tradition, also attests to the 
presence in 17th century British philosophy of a strong form of rationalism re- 
lying on a corpus of necessary truths, truths which originated in the divine 
knowledge of the essences and were participated to the human mind. The dis- 
tinction, drawn by More, between the Conceptive and the Exhibitive intellect 
in God and the concept shared by Rust, More and Cudworth that the immu- 
table objective truths flow from the creative energy of God's life, will be inher- 
ited by John Norris and will become part of his theory of the Ideal World.5? The 
doctrine that there are ‘necessary and eternal different relations, that different 
things bear one to another’ and that according to them ‘the Will of God always 


of these regular figures in those material objects that we look upon, of which probably the 
Maker had the ideas in his mind’ (italics mine). In a couple of passages (ibid., 8, 204; 17, 
228 f.) Cudworth does not exclude that divine wisdom might have created perfect geo- 
metrical shapes in some suitable materials, but he draws the conclusion that, whatev- 
er the case, knowledge of the invariable notions of mathematics and geometry cannot 
be drawn a posteriori, through abstraction from sense experience, but is discovered 
by the a priori reflection of the mind, since ‘sense could not at all reach to the discerning 
of the mathematical accuracy of these things. These passages have a Cartesian anteced- 
ent in Quintae Responsiones (in AT, VII, 381). 

48 Cudworth,A Treatise, Iv, chap. 2, $ 4,154, § 5,156 f., § 7, 161, § 8, 163, § 9, 165 f., § 10, 172, § 11, 
174, § 12, 176, § 13, 188. A significant Plotinian source on schésis as immaterial principle is 
the following: ‘If Reality implied embodiment, we should indeed be forced to deny Reality 
to these conditions called relative; if however we accord the pre-eminent place to the 
unembodied and to the Reason-Principles and at the same time maintain that relations 
[scheseis] are Reason-Principles [logoi] and participate in Ideal-Forms [eide], we are 
bound to seek their causes in that higher sphere, Plotinus, Enneads, V1, 1, 9, 5-8, 450. 

49 G.T. Dolan, Aquinas on the Divine Ideas as Exemplar Causes (Washington D. C.: The 
Catholic University of America, 2008), 246. See Augustine, De diversis quaestionibus oc- 
toginta tribus, 'Questio XLVI: De ideis: 

50 R. Acworth, The Philosophy of John Norris of Bemerton (Hildesheim: Olms, 1979), 37 ff; 
W. J. Mander, The Philosophy of John Norris (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2008), 53 f. 
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and necessarily does determine itself to choose to act only what is agreeable 
to Justice, Equity, Goodness and Truth, in order to the welfare of the whole 
Universe’ is central to the intellectualistic a priori theology of Samuel Clarke. 
In his Boyle Lectures (1704 and 1705) the Newtonian metaphysician affirmed 
against Hobbes the objective immutability of moral principles, antecedent to 
any positive institution and to the same willing of God, and equated their evi- 
dence to that of mathematical truths.?! Besides these authors in British phi- 
losophy, we should not forget that Leibniz, whose reading of the Cambridge 
Platonists is well documented, represents the apex of this form of rationalism 
integrated into Christian theology. The Cambridge Platonists tried to reconcile 
this apodictic rationalism with their vital spiritualism and certainly did not 
conceive truth in terms of purely logical necessity. But not even Leibniz did so 
as his logical principles are connected to the spiritual dynamism of his meta- 
physics. Undoubtedly the Cambridge Platonists’ theory of an ideal world of 
essences and relations looks very simplified if compared to the sophisticated 
analyses which had been produced on these issues in the scholastic tradition. 
The Cambridge Platonists were essentially concerned with the reassertion of 
some fundamental doctrines of classical philosophy - the archetypal theory 
of creation and the absolute certainty of ideal truths — partly in opposition to 
innovative trends that were emerging in the seventeenth century and partly 
to demonstrate that the methods and results of modern physical science were 
compatible with philosophia perennis. In confronting the new philosophy the 
Cambridge Platonists remained oriented on the ‘constellation of the immu- 
tables, to borrow a phrase coined by Emanuele Severino. In their adhesion 
to a view of truth as immutable and necessary they were loyal to the core of 
ancient Platonism and conveyed it to subsequent centuries where it survived 
in several forms, well beyond the loss of the Christian theological frame which 
for them was still the essential picture. 


51 S. Clarke, A Discourse Concerning Unchangeable Obligations of Natural Religion, and the 
Truth and Certainty of the Christian Revelation, 6th ed. (London: Knapton, 1724), 4. See 
also ibid., 28-32, 38-42, and Id., A Demonstration of the Being and Attributes of God, 6th ed. 
(London: Knapton, 1725), 105 f., 115 f. On Clarke’s intellectualist theology and his connec- 
tion to Cambridge Platonism see T. C. Pfizenmaier, The Trinitarian Theology of Dr. Samuel 
Clarke (1675-1729): Context, Sources, and Controversy (Leiden: Brill, 1997), 67-71, 109 f. 
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CHAPTER 11 


Platonism, Metaphysics, and Modern Science: 
Riidiger and Swedenborg 


Francesca Maria Crasta 


In the 1730s, the Swedish visionary and theosophist Emanuel Swedenborg 
(1688-1772) drew up the outlines, within the framework of a complex philo- 
sophical system, of a philosophy of nature which, while prevailingly mechanis- 
tic, was notably open to vitalist and spiritualist tendencies. Working towards a 
union of science and theology, Swedenborg devised a systema naturae which 
was in dialogue both with the image of Nature as mechanism and the marked- 
ly spiritualist conceptions and approaches which characterised his work from 
1745 onwards. Swedenborg’s development has generally been seen by critics 
as ‘dissonant’ within the traditional interpretative framework of eighteenth- 
century philosophy, yet, rather than being an isolated phenomenon, some of 
its features, the principal ones at least, were shared by other thinkers at the 
time. In the wake of the Cartesian synthesis, there were many attempts to op- 
pose all forms of materialism and atheism. These attempts drew on approaches 
which were inspired by Late Platonism and were quite clearly antimaterialist 
in tendency, without, at the same time, abandoning the description of natural 
phenomena in mechanical terms, in line with the discoveries and impacts of 
modern science. 

In this context Swedenborg's reflections offer a remarkable and signifi- 
cant testimony by means of which we can understand how a hypothetical at- 
tempt to overcome Cartesian dualism forms and develops, drawing on ancient 
Neoplatonic writings mediated through modern sources in the service of an 
epistemology intent on brokering a difficult compromise between mechanism 
and vitalism. Out of this attempt emerges a philosophical interpretation in 
which Cartesian rationalism undergoes a radical re-evaluation while the pri- 
macy of the creator over the creature and of the primary cause in relation to 
nature, seen platonically as the manifestation and symbol of a power which 
supersedes the limits of our understanding, is clearly reaffirmed. Here nature 
appears as the ‘opificium Dei’, the mirror, the sensory image, the outer shell or 
vox through which the power of the Infinite manifests and expresses itself.! 


1 Notable reflections on these themes can be found in P. Hadot, Le voile d’Isis: Essai sur l'histoire 
de l'idée de nature (Paris: Gallimard, 2004) and in M. Mulsow, ‘Idolatry and Science: Against 
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Swedenborg's arguments avail themselves of various philosophical borrow- 
ings; we can see where certain themes from ancient philosophy have been 
grafted on, especially from the Neoplatonic tradition and its vital and enduring 
presence in eighteenth-century philosophical thought. 

Some of the characteristic themes of ancient Neoplatonism are taken up by 
Swedenborg to become part of an original synthesis in which mysticism and 
modern science are combined in order to provide answers to problems such as 
the origin of matter, existence and, above all, the immortality of the soul and 
its destiny in the afterlife, problems which the mathematical-geometrical cri- 
teria of Cartesian rationalism are ill-equipped to investigate. All these themes, 
so frequent in eighteenth-century philosophical debates, were destined, as is 
well known, to have a profound and wide-ranging influence during the period 
of Romanticism. 


1 On the Notion of ‘materia subtilis’ 


Martin Lamm, in a book published in 1915, was among the first to raise the 
problem of the sources of Swedenborg's philosophy and, in outlining the struc- 
ture of his metaphysical system, to identify as one of its chief elements the 
Platonic and Neoplatonic tradition.” The portrait of Swedenborg which emerg- 
es from Lamm's analysis is of a thinker who, while being in many ways in step 
with the age of Newton, was able to create a singular synergy between experi- 
mental science and new forms of mysticism. According to such an interpreta- 
tion, Swedenborg’s philosophy shows itself to be not only compatible with the 
intellectual climate which characterised the so-called Cambridge Platonism 
but also in agreement with certain aspects of Locke’s philosophy and with the 
discussions, especially those which took place in the circles round Leibniz and 
Wolff, of the problem of substance and the relationship of the body to the 
soul.? The points raised by Lamm in his historical account of Swedenborg’s 


Nature Worship from Boyle to Riidiger, 1680-1720, Journal of the History of Ideas 67/1 (2006): 
607-21. 

2 M. Lamm, Swedenborg: En Studie Over Hans Utveckling Till Mystiker Och Andeskädare 
(Stockholm: Gebers, 1915); translated by T. Spiers and A. Hallengren as Emanuel Swedenborg: 
The Development of his Thought, foreword by P. Valery (West Chester, PA: Swedenborg 
Foundation, 2000). 

3 See Book Iv of An Essay Concerning Human Understanding (1690), by John Locke (especially 
chap. 111, $ XVII, 14), in which several remarks can be found in support of an empiricism 
which does not exclude developments open to conceptions of a mystical nature, see Lamm, 
Emanuel Swedenborg, 28-31. 
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thought, which emphasises the elements of continuity between the different 
phases of his work, remain entirely valid; subsequent studies, some of great 
significance, have not been in substantial contrast with Lamm's approach.^ Yet 
certain aspects, by no means secondary, remain to be explored further. 

From his earliest writings, on the composition of matter and the formation 
of the cosmos, Swedenborg accepts, in broad agreement with his older con- 
temporaries Christopher Polhem (1661-1751) and Urban Hijarne (1641-1724),° 
the existence of an ethereal materia subtilis, such as Cornelius Agrippa and 
Paracelsus had earlier maintained. The affirmation of the existence of such 
matter, impalpable and invisible, is not in contradiction with a mechanistic 
outlook aimed at describing natural phenomena and a naturalistic vision 
which underpins a strong interest in the invention of new machines and tech- 
nical tools. For these authors, the conception of a category of super-refined 
matter, differing from Cartesian extended matter and related to the concept 
one can trace in the work of Henry More and Ralph Cudworth, is by no means 
in conflict with the procedures of modern science. It is rather the result of a 
‘natural generation’ which derives from a process which has its primary origin 
in the Infinite. It gives rise to a concept of matter which closely resembles both 
Renaissance naturalism and the Plotinian idea of matter as the ultimate reflec- 
tion of the force emanating from the One and his idea of movement as the 
finite determination of this inexhaustible force.’ 

With suchlike metaphysical presuppositions as his starting point and with 
his formation in the school of Polhem, Swedenborg too finds the Cartesian 
concept of extension inadequate since it can offer only a partial explanation of 
natural phenomena and, in particular, the development of living creatures. He 


4 Iwill only mention here: E. Benz, Emanuel Swedenborg: Naturforscher und Seher (Munich: 
H. Rinn, 1948), translated by N. Goodrick-Clarke as Emanuel Swedenborg: Visionary Savant 
in the Age of Reason (West Chester, PA: Swedenborg Foundation, 2002); I. Jonsson, Emanuel 
Swedenborg (New York: Twayne, 1971), repr. as Visionary Scientist: The Effects of Science and 
Philosophy on Swedenborg's Cosmology (West Chester, PA: Swedenborg Foundation, 1999); 
L. Bergquist, Swedenborg's Secret (London: The Swedenborg Society, 2005); F. Stengel, 
Aufklürung bis zum Himmel: Emanuel Swedenborg im Kontext der Theologie und Philosophie 
des 18. Jahrhunderts (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2011); D. Dunér, The Natural Philosophy of 
Emanuel Swedenborg (London and New York: Springer, 2013). 

5 Onboth these authors see Swedish Men of Science 1650-1950, edited by S. Lindroth (Stockholm: 
Almqvist and Wiksell, 1952). 

6 The works of both Agrippa and Paracelsus circulated widely at the time among Swedish writ- 
ers, especially in medical circles; what is of interest in this context is the presence of concepts 
relating to the existence of a plastic principle, such as for example archeus, employed by 
Paracelsus and by J. B. van Helmont, in order also to explain biological phenomena, in con- 
trast to mechanistic approaches. See Lamm, Emanuel Swedenborg, 32, 36, 70. 

7 See Lamm, Emanuel Swedenborg, 34 ff. 
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therefore conceives the existence of a being which is both prior to and in part 
replaces the materia subtilis, intermediate between the supernatural and the 
natural, at the basis of the formation of the structures which belong to both 
the inorganic and organic worlds and ensuring the continuity of all natural 
forms. The concept of Cartesian extension is not rejected but in Swedenborg’s 
scheme now appears as a point of arrival, a result of creation rather than 
nature’s principle, its original substance and foundation. The being which 
Swedenborg conceives is an absolute primum, ‘primitive’, in the sense that only 
the Infinite precedes it and it contains in itself the principle of movement.® In 
the Principia Rerum Naturalium published in 1734, Swedenborg uses the term 
‘natural point’ (‘vocamus hic punctum naturale’) to indicate the characteristics 
of this being: a simple point, without extension or division, and at the same 
time active, being endowed with conatus or force.? Such a being gives rise to 
the entire course of nature, following a hierarchically constructed develop- 
ment; the human soul is the culmination of this natural development, not as 
a separate substance but generated by the composition of forms. Its spiritual 
destiny is achieved in the world beyond the grave when it returns, as part of an 
entirely natural circular process, to the One, its source and origin. 

In the first part of the Principia Rerum Naturalium Swedenborg dwells at 
length on the nature of this ‘punctum; intermediate between the Infinite and 
the finite. The Principia is an elaborate work in which a complex cosmologi- 
cal model is described, beginning with the constitution of the first elemen- 
tary particles, in what is an original variation of the Cartesian vortex theory, to 
which in philosophical terms it remains closely related. Swedenborg compares 
the natural or metaphysical point, the primum ens which gives rise to the series 
of finite elements, the ‘bricks’ which build all natural structures - air, fire, mag- 
netism, water, rocks and earth, the vegetable and animal kingdoms right up to 
the human - to Janus bifrons, the two-headed god in the Roman pantheon of 
deities. On one side the point is turned towards the Infinite while on the other 
towards it faces the world of finite and primary natural elements of which it is 
itself the cause. By its very nature such a point represents the ideal connection 
or nexus or mediation between the Infinite, without extension, wholly inde- 
terminate, inaccessible to our limited intellect, and natural reality which is, 


8 The term primitivum is found above all in E. Swedenborg, Prodromus philosophiae ratioci- 
nantis de infinito, et causa finali creationis; deque mechanismo operationis animae et corporis 
(Dresden and Leipzig: Hekelii, 1734), 37 ff. 

9 E. Swedenborg, Principia rerum naturalium sive novorum tentaminum phaenomena mundi 
elementaris philosophice explicandi (Dresden and Leipzig: Hekelii, 1734), 1, par. 11, § 1, 28. The 
Principia form the first of three volumes of the Opera philosophica et mineralia; the other two 
volumes are dedicated, respectively, to iron and copper. 
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by contrast, within reach of our senses.!° This reality is characterised by limit, 
finitude and space and is therefore completely knowable if the right methods 
are used. The reach of our knowledge is thus fixed within the unbreachable 
confines of the res naturales. Our senses and our experience are our guides 
through the ‘labyrinth of nature’, the point of departure for our cognitive pro- 
cesses, while the facultas ratiocinandi — largely identified with mathematics 
and geometry - is part and parcel of the natural philosophy whose task it is 
to measure, organise and connect the data we gather with our senses. To 
these two faculties Swedenborg adds a third: the intuitus. This mode of knowl- 
edge has little in common with Cartesian intuition, defined by the quality of 
what is evident, in other words the presence of clear and distinct ideas in the 
mind which are precise and true since, by definition, they cannot be doubted. 
Intuitive knowledge in Swedenborg’s sense appears instead to be related to a 
model of knowledge which is perfect and total and which would allow humans 
to embrace and measure (permetiri) the entire universe, from the centre to 
the periphery and take in, in a single act of intuition, the causal connections 
which sustain the whole of reality with its visible and spiritual forms.!? It can 
be seen that this mode of knowledge, in this context, is limitative: we are no 
longer capable of grasping the truth in one sweep, definitively and completely. 
We are precluded from such an experience. For original humanity, on the other 
hand, without division or sin, living in perfect harmony in its own world, it 
was still possible to possess true knowledge of nature and converse with God 
and angels. 

Analogous themes can be widely found in philosophy between the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries in the wake of a revival of interest in 
Neoplatonism, one with marked hermeticist characteristics. They can be 
found for example in the thinking of Joseph Glanvill (1636-1680), one of the 
so-called ‘Cambridge men) and a friend of Henry More. In his The Vanity of 
Dogmatizing'? he argued forcefully that the human intellect was fallible on ac- 
count of the Fall and also maintained, in accordance with the typical thinking 
of the Neoplatonic and Hermetic traditions, that the first man had enjoyed 


10 Ibid., 1, par. 1, $10, 31: ‘Est Jani bifrontis instar, qui utrinque et utrumque universum spec- 
tat: ab una parte est merum infinitum, in quod nulla mens humana penetrare potest, 
nec scire quid minimum ejus sit, nec quid maximum, utrumque ignotissimum, et per se 
unum et idem: ab altera, in merum finitum, in quod, mediante hoc puncto tanquam de 
utroque qua existentiam participante, venire licet. 

11 Ibid. 1, par. 1, $2, ı ff. 

12 Ibid. ı, par. 1, $4, 23-25. 

13 J. Glanvill, The Vanity of Dogmatizing (London: H. Eversden, 1661, repr. New York: 
M. E. Prior, 1931), chapter 2. 
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absolute perfection of knowledge." The conviction that the fall of Adam was a 
momentous event which profoundly changed the philosophical understanding 
of human nature can also be found in both More and Franciscus Mercurius van 
Helmont (1614-1699),5 as well as in Thomas Burnet's vivid and widely known 
account of a world ruined by sin, which Swedenborg undoubtedly knew.!6 The 
story of original perfection, found also of course in the Bible, served in this 
case to reinforce further the idea that all human knowledge was limited, inca- 
pable, because of a primal defectus mentis, of understanding the whole. At the 
same time it serves as a warning not to extend the criteria for truth-seeking 
which govern the natural sciences beyond the permitted limit. Any attempt 
to supersede these limits is bound to fail on account of the inadequacy of the 
intellectual means at our disposal. 

The themes of original wisdom and of the unknowability of the One/ 
Infinite, the true cause of everything that is real, also shed clear light on the 
philosophical affinities of Swedenborg’s metaphysical edifice. Such affinities 
can be traced back to the great family of Platonic and Neoplatonic philoso- 
phies and, between the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, they won new 
adherents including not only the Cambridge Neoplatonists but also Leibniz, 
Giambattista Vico and Andreas Rüdiger (1673-1731), a philosopher close to 
Swedenborg. All these writers are in search of a middle term between the 
Infinite and the finite which would allow them to locate at the foundations of 
natural reality a unique substance, which they each call by a different name 
but which derives from the common notion of a secondary causality filtering 
and mediating the power of the Infinite by means of the conatus and from 
which all natural beings, with all their subsequent movements and transfor- 
mations, arise. 

Seen in this perspective, the ‘metaphysics of the points’ constitutes the fun- 
damental presupposition of a systema naturae in which material structures are 


14 Swedenborg, Principia, 1, par. 1, 3 ff. The theme of original perfection is developed by 
Swedenborg at several points in his voluminous writings, from the works written in his 
youth on scientific questions up to the Arcana caelestia published in London by J. Lewis 
between 1749 and 1756. 

15 On these questions see S. Hutin, Les disciples anglais de Jacob Boehme au XVII* et XVIII* 
siécles (Paris: Denoél, 1960); S. Hutin, Henry More: Essai sur les doctrines théosophiques 
chez les Platoniciens de Cambridge (Hildesheim: Olms, 1966), 80 ff. 

16 T. Burnet, Telluris theoria sacra, orbis nostris originem et mutationes generales [...]. Libri 
duo de Diluvio et Paradiso (London: Kettilby, 1681). Besides Burnet, echoes of this way 
of thinking, which reflects on the great differences between the first man and present- 
day humanity, can also be found in J. Boehme in his ‘Mysterium Magnum über Genesin' 
(1623), in Sämtliche Schriften, edited by W. E. Peuckert, 11 vols (Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt: 
Frommann-Holzboog, 1958), VII, chap. xxv ff. 
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conceived as having a spiritual origin, a view which would profoundly influ- 
ence the European philosophical tradition up to the periods of Romanticism 
and German Idealism. The debate on ‘metaphysical points’ closely related to 
the discussions of Zenonian points and geometrical points, has a complex 
history, transmitted through Francisco Suarez’ Scholasticism, Benito Pereira, 
Rodrigo de Arriaga and Francisco Oviedo. It was taken up again at the end of 
the Seventeenth century in Bayle's Dictionnaire (in the entry on Zeno) and, 
in an indication of its wide-ranging importance in the history of philosophy, 
continues down to Leibniz and Ruggero Boscovich.!” There is thus the need to 
focus on the frequency of certain philosophical registers in order to map 
the recurrences of a family of concepts and to reconstruct, albeit only par- 
tially, the history of their transmission and transformation within different 
cultural contexts. 


2 The Procession of Forms from the Infinite 


With its aim of furnishing a unitary explanation of the extended and the un- 
extended, the ‘Metaphysics of the points’ in Swedenborg’s interpretation, as 
in Leibniz and Vico, becomes the foundation of a holistic vision of reality, in 
which the finite continually refers back to the Infinite, from which the whole of 
reality derives.!8 From this there emerges the conception of a universe which is 
coherent and cohesive, in which creation is clearly distinguished from its cre- 
ator and the earthly world is a reflected image of the divine world, while God, 
nature and humanity are placed at the centre of a global system of reflections, 
an architectonic edifice holding all its different parts together and intercon- 
necting them. 

The axiom in Plotinus and Proclus that the One/the Good is diffusivum sui 
(self-diffusing) is taken up by Swedenborg - above all in the Principia — as the 
ratio of generation, with the intention of identifying and celebrating in relation 
to the act of creation the intermediate phases of the relation of the Infinite to 
the finite and the process which leads from God to creatures. In this way the 
concept of creatio ex nihilo undergoes substantial modification in favour of a 
creatio mediata in which a continuous ‘procession’ of finite beings out of the 


17 On these topics see P. Rossi, Le sterminate antichità e nuovi saggi vichiani (Florence: La 
Nuova Italia, 1999), 55-164. 

18 G. B. Vico, De antiquissima italorum sapientia, edited by M. Sanna (Rome: Edizioni di 
Storia e Letteratura, 2005). 
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One develops into a complex hierarchy of forms and movements, subject to 
the laws of mechanics. 

In an effort to bridge the metaphysical distance between the Infinite and 
the finite, Swedenborg proposes a scheme which is partly analogous to the one 
adopted by Proclus in the Elementatio theologica (theorem 35) in which the 
circular dialectic of being bears witness to the continuity (sinekeia) of divine 
life and to transcendent reality in its generative activity (proodos) and its re- 
turn to the One (epistrophe), as the end to which all generated creatures tend. 
Swedenborg’s metaphysics has various similarities to Proclus’s system. There 
is the idea that the One/Good/Infinite is, as in the Theologia platonica (111, 7), 
the ineffable and unknowable principle which generates the ‘divine henads’, 
which represent the first form of plurality intrinsic to the One itself and differ- 
ent from the multiplicity existing in the world of generation.’ 

For Swedenborg, the mediation between different ontological planes takes 
place uninterruptedly, down from the Infinite to the ‘world of finites' In the 
finite world, co-extensive with nature, the mathematical and geometrical laws 
of spiral motion obey the same pattern which repeats, reproduces and pre- 
serves, in a variatio continua of forms, from material to organic to spiritual, 
the dynamis and force that the Infinite, unice causa sui, transmits to the meta- 
physical point or primum ens. Directly generated by the Infinite and therefore 
absolutely real, this substantial entity is, as we have already seen, the interme- 
diate agent and the secondary cause of the continual flux of creation. Because 
of their common origin, matter and spirit are closely related: both are different 
forms of the same process whereby the Infinite manifests and determines it- 
self in the finite. 

This complex metaphysical construction does not appear only in the 
Principia, in which Swedenborg’s use of classical authors and sources is mainly 
intended to support his new cosmological model, but also in the Prodromus 
philosophiae ratiocinantis de infinito, written in the same year, 1734. Compared 
with the arguments in the Principia, the De infinito begins to explore new 
paths of enquiry and allows us to catch sight of the problems which would 
lead Swedenborg to place the mind-body relationship on different founda- 
tions in the biological and medical works he wrote between 1740 and 1745, the 
Oeconomia Regni Animalis and the Regnum animale.?° 


19 The One, source of all reality, is identified in Theologia Platonica 111, 7, with the idea of the 
Good which Plato discusses, using the analogy of the Sun, in Book VI of the Republic and 
to the One which is the principle of absolute transcendence in the Parmenides, x-x11. 

20 E. Swedenborg, Oeconomia regni animalis, 2 vols (London and Amsterdam: F. Changuion, 
1740-41) and Regnum animale anatomice, physice et philosophice perlustratum, 3 vols (The 
Hague and London: Newbery, 1744-45). 
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At the foreground of the argument in the De infinito is the circularity of the 
Infinite-finite-Infinite relationship in which the Infinite is at one and the same 
time the principle, cause and final end of creation. The middle term or nexus 
of this dialectical triad is constituted by nature which evolves through an in- 
finite series of gradations from simpler to more complex forms. In relation 
to the antecedent steps, humanity constitutes the fullest and most inclusive 
realisation of all the different levels of actualisation of nature, a microcosm 
which contains in itself the entire creation, in the image which Ficino and the 
Renaissance humanist tradition liked to use. By virtue of his reason, man is 
impelled towards knowledge of the Infinite and tends towards it, in order to 
rejoin himself to it. Humans have the possibility of perfecting their state and 
their true nature — a complete correspondence to the truth - not through the 
ecstatic raptures we find in Plotinus but in the continuation of life after death, 
allowing them to achieve the final end of all creation, the return to God. 

In terms of the relationship of the Infinite to the finite as mediated by the 
metaphysical point, the De infinito re-examines, with different emphases, the 
problem already raised in the Principia. Thanks to his reason, man can un- 
derstand space, time and motion but he cannot overcome the limits which 
have been placed on his nature. While the natural world can be understood, 
its cause and origin remain beyond science in a dimension where the light of 
reason — Swedenborg writes — dims and fails and we can only proceed by anal- 
ogy rather than demonstration. 


3 The ‘Physica Divina’ 


The concept itself of the metaphysical point can only be understood by anal- 
ogy with the ‘one’ of mathematics and the geometrical point. Such entities 
merely provide examples or models which reason uses in order to try to under- 
stand how the divine becomes other than itself. At the origins of the natural 
world is a provident design in which are foreseen all the effects and contin- 
gencies which, in the course of a long series of modifications and changes, 
will occur within nature, which, for the same reason, is destined to remain a 
production of the spirit and a reflection of the divine. Mathematics and ge- 
ometry spring from the same source: they find in the punctum naturale their 
beginning in the sense that they derive or proceed from that extremely simple 
entity, which comes from the Infinite and is directly caused by it, but they can- 
not serve as the tools by which the Infinite can be understood. This precedes 
and exceeds the world of finites of which it is the cause, and therefore can- 
not be determined geometrically since it has no limits or degrees. From the 
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first natural point or primum creatum, the first phase or stage of creation, the 
world of nature begins to take its origin, according to forms, structures and 
dynamics which are regulated - for here they apply — by mathematical and 
geometrical laws. These laws, even though they are directly connected to the 
initial moment of creation, do not furnish a demonstrative explanation of that 
central punctum; they enable us only to understand by analogy the primum 
semen rerum finitarum from which they themselves derive.?! Together with 
experience, the mathematical and geometrical sciences are tasked with ac- 
companying the investigations of natural philosophy as ‘guiding stars’, provid- 
ing the images, the examples, the analogies which enable reason to make the 
metaphysical principles of reality intelligible.?? 

Proclus had expressed a similar position in his Commentary on the First Book 
of Euclid’s Elements, stressing the value of mathematics as mediation. In the 
Prologue he assigned an intermediate status to mathematical entities between 
substantial realities, simple and indivisible - for this reason they are the ob- 
jects of intellectual knowledge — and those realities which are, in a great va- 
riety of ways, composite and divided, and as a result belong to the realm of 
opinion. Mathematics calls for a reasoned knowledge (dianoia), which unfolds 
what is undivided in the Intellect, and is itself intermediate between the in- 
telligible and the sensible, containing — Proclus states — ‘many likenesses of 
divine things’ and ‘many paradigms of physical relations: 23 


21 On these themes see Swedenborg, Principia, 1, par. 11, $$ 5-12, 27-32. 

22 We read in the first chapter in ibid., 1, 2: ‘Sunt enim experientia et geometria tanquam 
bina sidera in pelago, ad quae vel cursus dirigi possit, vel quae lumine suo viam monstret: 
illis enim maxime opus est, in densissimis tenebris, quibus natura elementaris, pariter 
etiam mens humana, involuta est.’ 

23 Proclus in A Commentary on the First Book of Euclid's Elements, translated by G. R. Morrow 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1992), 4, writes: 'Mathematical objects, and in gen- 
eral all the objects of the understanding, have an intermediate position. They go beyond 
the object of intellect in being divisible, but they surpass sensible things in being de- 
void of matter’ For an edition of the commentary by Proclus in the early modern period, 
besides the edition of Barocius (Padua, 1560), see the one included in the first book of 
Procli Successoris Platonici in Platonis Theologiam libri sex (Hamburg: A. Portus, 1618, repr. 
Frankfurt a. M.: Minerva, 1960), which without doubt contributed to a revival of interest 
in the philosopher. Swedenborg was familiar to a certain degree with Neoplatonic texts: 
he owned the edition of the Opera philosophica of Plotinus, published by Pietro Perna 
in Basel in 1580. Cf. Catalogus bibliothecae Emanuelis Swedenborgii iuxta editionem pri- 
mam. Denuo edidit A. H. Stroh. Iuxta editionem primam [A facsimile of the 1779 edition] 
(Stockholm: Ex Officina Aftonbladet, 1907), now also on the website Biblioteche Filosofiche 
Private in Età Moderna e Contemporanea (Private Philosophical Libraries. Private Libraries 
of Philosophers of Modern and Contemporary Age), «www.unica.picus.it» (last access 
19/09/2016). However, as far as any direct influence of Proclus on Swedenborg is con- 
cerned, see Lamm's remarks in a footnote, Lamm, Emanuel Swedenborg, 343. 
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The close connection between metaphysical reflection and geometrical 
imagination, between philosophy and geometry, rich in both psychological 
and epistemological connotations, clarifies with the utmost precision the sta- 
tus of mathematical entities.24 

Nevertheless they are only images, imitating in their divided fashion the in- 
visible and in their multiform fashion the uniform patterns of being. In short, 
they stand in the vestibule of the primary forms, announcing their unitary and 
undivided and generative reality, but have not risen above the particularity 
and compositeness of ideas and the reality that belongs to likeness; nor have 
they yet escaped from the soul’s varied and discursive ways of thinking and at- 
tained conformity with the absolute and simple modes of knowing which are 
free from all traces of matter.?5 

Proclus's valuable remarks, in the same introductory text, on the ‘formal’ 
character of the mathematical sciences went on to have a profound influence, 
revisited each time the need was felt to fill in — to quote Proclus again - ‘the in- 
termediate status of mathematical genera and species as lying between abso- 
lutely indivisible realities and the divisible things that come to be in the world 
of matter. 26 

Similar reflections can be found in the work of Rüdiger, a point of refer- 
ence probably not only for Swedenborg but also for Vico.?" His Philosophia syn- 
tetica (1707), De sensu (1709) and, above all, Physica divina (1716), connected 
to the teachings of Christian Thomasius (1655-1728), of whom Rüdiger had 
been a pupil, of Robert Fludd (1574-1637), of More — with whom he shares 
the same conception of space — and of Nicolas Malebranche, draw a clear 
distinction between the ‘invented’ character of mathematical and geometri- 
cal entities and the real one of physical entities which derive their existence 
from God.?8 For these reasons physics can, with justification — as Vico writes 
in the Scienza Nuova Seconda (1730) — ‘be pretentiously entitled [by Rüdiger] 
divine and purporting to show the only middle path between atheism and 


24 M. Di Pasquale Barbanti, ‘Il concetto di mediazione nella psicologia e gnoseologia di 
Proclo, Invigilata Lucernis 23 (2001): 55-81. 

25 Proclus, A Commentary, 4; see also Proclus, Le commentaire sur le premier livre des 
Eleménts d’ Euclide, edited by P. Ver Eeke (Bruges: Declée de Brouwer and Cie, 1948), 2. 

26 Proclus, A Commentary, 4. 

27  Swedenborg’s library held a copy of the 1716 edition of Rüdiger's Physica divina as well as 
Christian Wolff’s Meinung von dem Wesen der Seele: H. Riidigers Gegenmeinung (Leipzig: 
Heinsius, 1727), cf. L. Bergquist, Swedenborg’s Secret, 478, 481. 

28 A. Rüdiger, Philosophia synthetica tribus libris de sapientia, justitia et prudentia metho- 
do mathematice cemula (Leipzig: Zschauius, 1706) and A. Rüdiger, De sensu veri et falsi 
libri IV (2nd ed. Leipzig: J. C. Coernerum, 1722). 
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superstition? — precisely because ‘the divine powers of the first principles are 
more than natural and comprehensible, in other words divine, incapable of 
being reduced to mathematical and geometrical laws.3° 

Vico’s assessments of Riidiger leads us to consider the framework of these 
problems, a framework which Swedenborg also tackles, albeit in a different 
argumentative context. Riidiger was above all concerned to make clear the 
distance between his philosophy and the thinking of Descartes and Spinoza, 
which in his view led inevitably to atheism and materialism. Their affirmation 
of mechanicism opened the way to a denial of a primary cause and to the il- 
lusory belief that the true genesis of natural phenomena can be known. In the 
Physica divina and the De sensu Riidiger highlights the fact that mathemat- 
ics draws its principles from possibility and therefore involves purely mental 
and abstract acts (numbers, points, lines and surfaces), whereas physics deals 
with real entities found in nature and which do not spring from the mind 
of man.*! The differences between mathematics and physics form a significant 
battleground for the attempt to vindicate a vision of nature seen as a divine 
creation. While men can know, through experience, the way nature functions, 
it is impossible for them to do this as far as the initial processes of how nature 
originated are concerned. The heterogeneity of mathematical methodology 
and that of philosophy serves to keep alive a distinction between what is prob- 
able and what is on the contrary real, and it assigns to philosophy the respon- 
sibility for controlling attempts to exceed the limits of reason and to transform 
metaphysics into a science on a level with mathematics. 

The difference established in the Physica divina between mathematical 
principles, defined as ‘accidental’, and the principles of physics, which are 


29 G. B. Vico, Scienza nuova seconda (1730/1744): The New Science of Giambattista Vico, trans- 
lated by T. G. Bergin and M. H. Fisch (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1948, repr. 
Ithaca, NY: Cornell Paperbacks, 1984), 1, sec. 3, $ 334, 97 (Magnificamente intitolata divi- 
na la qual vuol’imporre, che sia l’unica via di mezzo tra l’ateismo, e la superstizione’), cf. 
G. B. Vico, Opere, edited by A. Battistini (Milan: Mondadori, 1990), I, 543. 

3o Andreae Rüdigeri Physica divina, recta via, eademque inter superstitionem et atheismum 
media ad utramque hominis felicitatem naturalem atque morale ducens (Frankfurt a. 
M.: M. Andreae, 1716, repr. 1736), 1, chap. 1, sec. 1v, $8 99-100, 39. On these themes see 
R. Ciafardone, ‘Riidiger e Vico; Bollettino del Centro di Studi Vichiani 10 (1980): 167-79; 
R. Ciafardone, L'Illuminismo tedesco: Metodo filosofico e premesse etico-teologiche (1690— 
1765) (Rieti: Il Velino, 1978). The influence of Rüdiger on Swedenborg was noted by Lamm, 
Emanuel Swedenborg, 42 f. 

31 Rüdiger, Physica divina, 1, chap. 1, sec. 1, $ 41, 13 f. 

32  Inconnection with this see Rüdiger's criticism of E. W. von Tschirnhaus, Medicina men- 
tis, sive tentamen genuinae logicae (Amsterdam: A. Magnus and J. Rieuwertsz, 1687); cf. 
Rüdiger, De Sensu, 11, chap. 1v, $8 VIII, x. 
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on the contrary ‘substantial’, is fundamentally a determining one and forms 
the axis of Rüdiger's criticisms not only of Descartes but also of Gassendi.?? 
The distinction already made by Proclus is fundamental in this connection, 
a distinction which has been well rehearsed in the history of philosophy. It 
can be found explicitly expressed in the De coniecturis of Nicholas of Cusa as 
well as - as Rüdiger himself points out?^ - the Turrius of Girolamo Fracastoro, 
who defined mathematical sciences as worthy of regard for their precision, 
although they ‘are applied to subjects of little importance and not deserving 
of much attention.?5 Rüdiger also includes Newton in the same tradition: in 
the De mundi systemate, the third book of his Philosophiae naturalis principia 
mathematica, Newton declares that in the preceding books he discussed prin- 
ciples which are not philosophical but merely mathematical, on which, how- 
ever, ‘the study of philosophy can be based. These principles are the laws and 
conditions of motions and of forces, which especially relate to philosophy. °° 
For all these writers — as for Leibniz and Wolff - it is impossible to derive 
extension from ‘geometrical points’ or ‘Zeno’s points’ or from any entities cre- 
ated by the human mind. On this Swedenborg has no doubts and, following 
Riidiger, he denies that the ‘metaphysical points’ can be understood by ap- 
plying the laws of mechanics. Rather, they represent the triggering of a vast 
creative process of living and dynamic forms that is ordered and organised; 
as such they are bound up with a metaphysical dimension beyond the reach 
of mathematical and geometrical analysis. Geometric modules, the principles 
of speculative reasoning, do not apply outside their specific sphere of activity. 
The same ideas are emphasised again in the Oeconomia regni animalis and the 
Regnum animale, where Swedenborg describes, in agreement with the argu- 
ments expressed by Christian Wolff (1679-1754), the entire series of living or- 
ganisms as dependent on the existence of ‘primary substances'?" In this way 
the notion of original unity, ‘formative substance’ or the vix formatrix, which 
by addition — as in mathematical numerical sequences or the points of 


33 Rüdiger, Physica divina, 1, chap. 1, sec. 11, $$ 68 f., 24 f., and sec. IV, $ 99, 39. 

34 Ibid, 1, chap. 1, sec. Iv, $$ 93 f. 35 f. 

35 G. Fracastoro, Turrius sive de intellectione, in G. Fracastoro, Opera omnia (Venice: Giunta, 
1555), 165. 

36 I Newton, The Principia: Mathematical Principles of Natural Philosophy, translated 
by I. B. Cohen and A. Whitman (Oakland: University of California Press, 1999), 439. Cf. 
I. Newton, Philosophiae naturalis principia mathematica (London: G. and J. Innys, 1726), 
386: ‘in rebus philosophicis disputari possit. Haec sunt motuum et virium leges et condi- 
tione, quae ad philosophiam maxime spectant. 

37 Swedenborg, Oeconomia regni animalis, 1, $$ 253, 581, 592. 
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geometry — gives rise to infinite sequences or ‘series’ of beings, is rendered even 
more compelling and significant. 

Thus the mathematical sciences have a ‘paradigmatic’ function: they must 
confine themselves to showing the way or passage (the ‘narrow way’ of which 
Vico writes in the De antiquissima) through which it is possible to catch a 
glimpse of the lumen of true metaphysics, inaccessible to the human mind.?® 
What is also true, however, is the fact that, thanks to the mathematical sci- 
ences, once the metaphysical points with their conatus have given rise to the 
process of generating natural beings, it is possible for us to attain an adequate 
understanding of the world and describe its order and its mathematical- 
geometrical laws. Swedenborg never had occasion to gainsay this position, even 
when he abandoned his naturalist studies around the second half of the 1740s 
to dedicate himself entirely to the study of the ‘inward meaning’ of the Holy 
Scriptures. But, to counterbalance it, there was the idea, related to physico- 
theological tendencies, themselves derived from Plotinian Neoplatonism and 
found also in Riidiger’s thinking, that it is only the ‘metaphysical points’ which 
reflect, in the fabric of the natural order, the permanent light of the divine. 


4 Against Materialism and Atheism 


At the beginning of the De infinito Swedenborg reiterates unhesitatingly the 
classical physicotheological arguments for the existence of God (the necessity 
of a perfect cause, which is the origin and guarantor of the machina mundana 
and of the order and beauty of creation). By means of a kind of emanation- 
ism of Neoplatonic derivation, he attempts to marry the discourse of modern 
science to that of theology, avoiding, on the one hand, the rock of materialis- 
tic determinism and on the other the danger of atheism, pantheism, idolatry 
and superstition. The world of finites is co-extensive with the natural world 
and its purpose is to re-connect to the Infinite by means of humankind. In 
examining the role of the cognitive faculty in the definition of such a sys- 
tem Swedenborg explicitly affirms the failure of reason when it tries in vain 
to untie the ‘Gordian knot’ of the problem of understanding the Infinite by 
using either relations with the world of finites or analogies with mathematical- 
geometrical infinities.?? In the De infinito Swedenborg vigorously insists on the 


38 Vico writes in De antiquissima, 60: ‘Si quis autem quaerat, quam via id verum, aut ea veri 
species ex metaphysica in geometriam derivata; nulla sane, quam per malignum aditum 
puncti. 

39 Swedenborg, De infinito, chap. 1, 13 ff. 
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inadequacy of reason, which can only operate by means of geometrical, spatial 
and mechanical calculations. The question on the ultimate causes of natural 
reality is destined to remain unanswered, the Infinite is beyond our powers 
of comprehension.^? The exploration of nature and the reconstruction of the 
marvellous sequences of interconnected beings only serve to emphasise the 
necessary power of the primary cause, just as a machine is admired not just for 
the simplicity of its structure and the way it functions but also for its inventor.4! 
To contemplate nature — according to the beliefs of physicotheology in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries - is to acknowledge the existence of an 
extra-natural cause.*? 

In parallel with Rüdiger's approach, Swedenborg sees the task of limiting the 
field of action of rational philosophy and indicating what direction it should 
take as especially important; in this way the errors committed by most earlier 
philosophers, beginning with Aristotle, could be avoided. In their ingenuity 
they have tried to investigate primary causes and essences and to satisfy the 
natural desire to ‘fix’ qualis sit Deus’ in a finite concept or determined image.*? 
The efforts and attempts of philosophers have had no more success than those 
of the common people. To see God as the minimum or maximum of finites, is 
in essence the same as assimilating him to an idol or a man: either means es- 
tablishing a proportionality between the finite and the Infinite. Representing 
God as an image or idol, as in the ancient world, is not merely idolatry but also 
opens the way to the deification of man himself, who could thus take on the 
role of a tutelary god dispensing benefits and miracles to supplicants. In the 
same way, Swedenborg criticises those who suggest that an infinite God and 
an infinite universe in some sense coincide, those who identify God with na- 
ture, those who think of God as an infinite spirit similar to finite spirits such as 
angels and souls, and finally those who apply analogies taken from the sphere 
of mathematics and geometry. The relationship of the Infinite to the finite is 
incommensurable; to try to understand it leads to a confusion of the divine 
with the natural plane and is the source of anthropomorphism, pantheism, 
superstition and idolatry.^^ 


40 Ibid. chap. 111, 28-36. 

41 Ibid. chap. 1v, 43 f. 

42 Ibid., chap. v, 53 ff. Fora general survey of physicotheology in the eighteenth century see 
W. Philipp, ‘Physicotheology in the Age of Enlightenment: Appearance and History; in 
Studies on Voltaire and the Eighteenth Century, edited by T. Bestermann (Geneva: Institut 
et Musée Voltaire les Délices, 1967), 1233-67. 

43 Swedenborg, De infinito, chap. V111, 92. 

44 Ibid. chap. VIII, 91-104. See the ‘Review of Prodromus de infinito) Nova Acta Eruditorum 
(December 1735): 556-59, translated by A. Acton in The New Philosophy 33/2 (1930): 
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Riidiger too saw the source of superstition and atheism in the identification 
of the attributes of God with nature; whatever is attributed to nature is taken 
away from God, leading to a complete derogation of divine powers which are 
attributed only to matter, seen as the principle of every living form and of 
thought itself.*° For Rüdiger, the antidote to all forms of superstition is physics 
(‘physica est vera superstitionis antidotus’) or rather the distinction between 
the spheres of physics and metaphysics. Physics should not rely too much 
on metaphysics, as happens in Aristotle for example, but should be experi- 
mental, that is to say, should focus on experiments and mechanics;*® under- 
stood rightly, physics excludes any attempt to superimpose nature and spirit. 
Physics is the weapon to use against all forms of atheism whether of Cartesian 
or Spinozan derivation. Descartes, who explains the development of the foe- 
tus, like that of the macrocosm, from matter (‘adeoque corporum causas dicere 
corpora’) and Spinoza who analyses God and philosophy with mathematical 
methods* are both models to be rejected: why attempt the impossible, trying 
to force the boundary which separates us from the metaphysical? Re-affirming 
the divine origins of physics means affirming the existence of primary matter, 
the common principle of matter and spirit, which gives rise to secondary mat- 
ter or elements, ether, air, spirit and then earth, water, fire, oils, salts, acids and 
minerals.48 

The Platonic image of nature seen as veil or tegumentum lies behind 
such positions: nature conceals the divine, like a rind or skin which is hard 
to pierce through and which ultimately requires a qualitative change of ap- 
proach together with a renunciation that we can know the true causes of phe- 
nomena. Neoplatonism, which Swedenborg knew about either from direct 
sources—he read Plotinus in Ficino’s translation and knew the pseudo-Theologia 


455-58. The anonymous reviewer stresses that both Swedenborg and Rüdiger maintain 
the theory that the soul, subject to physical and mechanical laws, becomes immortal only 
by means of divine grace (Nova Acta, 558). F. Stengel doubts that at the time he was writ- 
ing the De infinito Swedenborg knew the work of Rüdiger, cf. Stengel, Aufklärung bis zum 
Himmel, 120 and L. Follesa, ‘The Reception of Swedenborg in Germany between Wolff and 
Kant’, Kant-Studien 11/4 (forthcoming 2020). 

45 See the whole of the fifth section of Book 1 of the Physica divina, on the origins of su- 
perstition. From his reading of this section, the reviewer of De infinito asserts that if the 
soul were a composite substance and therefore subject to corruption, in the absence of a 
final principle, the idea might gain hold that matter gives rise to thought and that bodies 
are therefore capable of thought (‘corpora ad ratiocinandum sunt apta’), see Nova Acta 
Eruditorum, 558. 

46 Rüdiger, Physica divina, 1, chap. 1, sec. v, 59-62. 

47 Ibid. 1, chap. 1, sec. vi, $$ 161 ff., 65 ff. and chap. 11, sec. 11, § 19, 91. 

48 Ibid. 1, chap. r1, sec. 111, 94 ff. 
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Aristotelis — as well as from the work of the English Neoplatonists, furnished 
him, like Riidiger, with the idea that nature can be understood as the image 
of God’s workings. Nature cannot be identified with God but it remains, in its 
essence and in a real sense, ‘divine’, since it is in nature that the divine, the 
primary cause, unfolds and diffuses itself. For these writers the category of me- 
diation made it possible, without rejecting the discoveries of modern science, 
to rethink the concept of creation and to place the efforts which Cartesian 
rationalism had made to see the whole of knowledge in mathematical terms 
on a different basis. What they opposed was not the extension of mathemati- 
cal and geometric parameters to the field of physics; it was rather the belief 
these parameters could be employed beyond their field of application with the 
concomitant risk of ‘deifying’ nature, confusing different planes and annulling 
the distinction between primary cause and effects. 

The argument on the limits of reason is framed in new terms and takes 
its distance from the Neoplatonism of Dionysius the Areopagite or Scotus 
Eriugena - understood principally in their elaboration of a negative or apo- 
phatic theology — but the metaphysical structure remains substantially un- 
altered. As for Proclus, the ‘hypostases’ of the mathematical one and the 
geometric point must not be seen as real entities (they are only ens rationis). 
The criterion of measurement cannot be used to understand the origin of what 
can be measured and what is measurable must not be confused with the in- 
commensurable of which Cusanus speaks in the De docta ignorantia and the 
De coniecturis.^? The first particles, extended and measurable, are the inter- 
mediary moment in a process of becoming which implies the existence of 
previous mediations as well as an infinity of others to come in the course of 
constituting nature as an organic living whole. 

On the metaphysical plane, at the origin of these mediations are the natu- 
ral points which, in their substantiality, ensure the flowing out of the Infinite 
into the finite. On the psychological plane, on the other hand, it is the im- 
mortal soul's task to mediate with the body and to constitute the vinculum 
essentialis with the One.°® Finally, in theological terms, it is Christ, unige- 
nitus, the mediator, who joins man to God, according to the doctrine of a 


49 Cusanus, De docta ignorantia, in Opera omnia, edited by E. Hoffmann and R. Klibansky 
(Leipzig: Meiner, 1932), I, chap. xx11r and Cusanus, De coniecturis, edited by J. Kock, 
C. Bormann, and J. G. Senger (Hamburg: Meiner, 1972). Cusanus insists in the De coniec- 
turis on the conjectural nature of our knowledge (chap. 1) which depends on the purely 
symbolic nature of number (chap. 11). 

50 Swedenborg, De infinito, chap. 11, 200-10. 
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Christian Platonism filtered through the mysticism of Meister Eckhart and 
Jakob Boehme.*! 

In this way, mediation plays a role analogous to that of the anima mundi. It 
becomes the central category which enables the opposition of spirit and mat- 
ter to enter into a dialectic and which exalts the impulse towards the Infinite, 
the source and end of being. This takes place within the framework of a deci- 
sive philosophical stance which, in revaluating the approaches derived from 
Platonism and Neoplatonism, opposes any possible identification of God and 
nature and a mathematical-geometrical reductionism which can only lead 
to atheism. 
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CHAPTER 12 


Schelling and Plato: The Idea of the World Soul 
in Schelling’s Timaeus 


Laura Follesa 


1 Schelling’s Commentary on Plato’s Timaeus and Philebus 


Schelling’s commentary on Plato’s Timaeus has an important contribution to 
make for our understanding of certain features of his philosophical thought, 
often characterised by sudden turning points and even contradictions. 
The brief manuscript — datable to between January and June 1794 — was ed- 
ited for the first time by Hartmut Buchner in 1993 and was recently published 
again in the fifth volume of the historical-critical edition of Schelling’s work 
(Series 11: Posthumous Papers and Manuscripts), together with other early and 
inedited writings.! The commentary of Timaeus was not conceived by Schelling 
for publication. The manuscript appears as a series of annotations, prepared 
by the author to clarify some concepts he found while studying Plato’s works 
Timaeus and Philebus. That they have no philological purpose is shown by the 
fact that the comments are neither systematic nor ordered. Nevertheless, the 
importance of the manuscript is clear from the many markings, short notes, 


1 EW J. Schelling, Timaeus (1794), edited by H. Buchner (Stuttgart-Bad Canstatt: Frommann- 
Holzboog, 1994); recently published for the fifth volume of the Historisch-kritische Ausgabe im 
Auftrag der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften (from now on AA), Reihe II: Nachlass, 
edited by C. Arnold et al. (Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt: Frommann-Holzboog, 2016), v, 143-96. 
This volume contains Schelling’s early annotations on ancient philosophy (‘Vorbereiten zu 
De Marcione’ 1793-95: ‘Geschichte des Gnosticismus' 1793-94) as well as the complete man- 
uscript ‘Ueber den Geist der Platonischen Philosophie’ 1794, to which the commentary to 
Plato’s Timaeus and a brief text with the title ‘Ueber den Geist der Platonischen Philosophie’ 
both belong. The manuscripts are collected in Schelling’s Nachlasss in Berlin (Archiv der 
Berlin-Brandenburgischen Akademie der Wissenschaften) as NL 28 (15: ‘Vorstellungen der 
alten Welt’) and NL 34 (7: ‘Ueber den Geist der Platonischen Philosophie’). A part of the same 
manuscript has already been published in 2013 in the fourth volume of the historical critical 
edition of the Nachlass by C. Buro and K. Gotsch. An English translation of the commentary 
is provided by A. Arola, J. Jolissaint, and P. Warnek in Epoché: A Journal for the History of 
Philosophy 12/2 (2008): 205-48. I will quote from both the Buchner’s edition (as Timaeus) and 
the English translation (Arola, translation). 
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and drafts scattered through its pages, which help us to understand how often 
Schelling referred both to his own annotations and to Platonic sources.” 
Schelling follows and explains Plato’s arguments, comparing many passages 
from the Timaeus and the Philebus, and paying special attention to a few pas- 
sages in the Timaeus, 28a-53c, in which the Greek philosopher describes the 
generation of the world from an originary matter, through the mediation of the 
world soul. Schelling intentionally omits an analysis of the prologue to Plato’s 
dialogue as well as the part following 53c, on the mathematical and geometrical 
forms of the world, since they (and the description of a ‘mechanical’ process of 
creation in them) were of no interest to him.3 On the other hand, he comments 
on some part of the Philebus, where the role of the limits, peras, and the un- 
limited, apeiron, are discussed by Plato (Philebus, 23c-31b). He quotes this lat- 
ter in the Greek language - although omitting the accentuation marks? - and 
writes his notes in German. But he was using the Bipontine edition of Plato’s 
works,? where he also found Ficino’s Latin translation and the corresponding 
interpretation. For this reason, Schelling sometimes refers to Ficino and often 
criticises him or corrects his ‘mistakes’ in his commentary. At the time he was 
studying Plato he was aware of the contemporary debate on the meaning of 
the notion of ‘ideas’ or ‘forms’ in Plato’s philosophy. Scholars, such as Friedrich 
Victor Lebrecht Plessing (1749-1806), interpreted the ideas as pure substances, 
in opposition to other authors, such as Wilhelm Gottlieb Tennemann (1761- 
1819), who considered them to be not real substances, but concepts in the mind 


2 As an example, Greek words are quoted by Schelling without accent marks, although we 
know that Schelling read Plato in the original Greek and studied ancient texts already during 
his youth in Bebehausen, before he entered the Stift seminary. See Aus Schellings Leben: In 
Briefen, edited by G. L. Plitt, 3 vols (Leipzig: Hirzel, 1869-1879; repr. Hildesheim et al.: Olms, 
2003), 1, 25; R. Bubner, Platon im Denken Schellings, in Das antike Denken in der Philosophie 
Schellings, edited by R. Adolphi and]. Jantzen (Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt: Frommann-Holzboog, 
2004), 27-50, at 31; H. Holz, Die Idee der Philosophie bei Schelling: Metaphysische Motive in 
seiner Frühphilosophie (Munich and Freiburg: Alber, 1977); cf. also the editorial report to the 
manuscript, in Schelling, AA 11, v, 127 f. 

3 As Schelling states at the end of the manuscript, Schelling, Timaeus, 75: ‘Die weitere 
Ausführung der mechanischen Erzeugung u[nd] des physischen Zusammenhanges der 
Elemente gehört nicht hieher. 

4 See above, note 2. 

5 Platonis Philosophi quae exstant, graece ad editionem Henrici Stephani accurate expressa, cum 
Marsilü Ficini interpretatione (Zweibrücken: Ex Typographia Societatis Bipontinae, 1781-87). 
I will also refer to the German translation by F. Schleiermacher and H. Müller, ‘Timaios, 
in Plato, Werke, in acht Bänden, edited by G. Eigler, 8 vols (Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche 
Buchgesellschaft, 1990), VII, 1-210, and to the English translation by B. Jowett, Timaeus, in 
The Collected Dialogues of Plato, Including the Letters, edited by E. Hamilton and H. Cairns 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1961). 
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of a superior being.® In the manuscript commentary, Schelling takes part in 
this controversy especially against Plessing, whom he often criticises and tries 
to confute, while he takes seriously into account Dietrich Tiedemann's (1748- 
1803) interpretation of Plato's dialogues." Like many others before him, from 
Ralph Cudworth (1617-1688) to the late Eighteenth-century debates, Schelling 
considers Plato’s ideas to be concepts or representations in the mind of 
the divine.® 

Schelling continually refers to Plessing’s Versuche zur Aufklärung der 
Philosophie des ältesten Alterthums (1788-90), Tennemann's Über den göttlichen 
Verstand aus der Platonischen Philosophie (1791), and Tiedemann’s Dialogorum 
Platonis Argumenta exposita et illustrata (1786).? The whole commentary is in 
fact a work in progress; the manuscript reveals how Schelling proceeded, what 


6 Schelling, Timaeus, 65 ff. Schelling clarifies in ibid., 68: ‘Die Erkárung die Pleßing von dieser 
Stelle giebt ist schon durch die oben angegebne philologisch richtigere Übersetzung aufge- 
hoben) which replaces the wrong one made by Ficino and followed by Plessing in Versuche 
zur Aufklärung der Philosophie des ältesten Alterthums (Leipzig: Crusius, 1788-90), II, 744. 
On the controversy between Plessing and Tennemann, see in particular M. Baum, ‘The 
Beginnings of Schelling’s Philosophy of Nature, in The Reception of Kant’s Critical Philosophy: 
Fichte Schelling and Hegel, edited by S. Segwick (New York: Cambridge University Press, 
2000), 199-213. 

7 Schelling criticises Plessing for many reasons, and especially because he totally misinterprets 
what Plato means by zo(i)a noéta (‘intelligible living beings’). See Plessing, Versuche, $ 31, 
82-84 and Schelling, Timaeus, 30; cf. also I. H. Grant, Philosophies of Nature after Schelling 
(London: Bloomsbury, 2008), 35, who translates zo(i)a noeta as ‘intelligible animals. Plessing 
conceives all ideas as aidioi theoi (Plessing, Versuche, § 32), whereas Schelling disagrees and 
states that only the ideas of the stars (Gestirne) are to be understood as theous. According to 
Plato the stars are divinities, while the ideas of living beings (‘Ideen aller lebenden Wesen’) 
are not themselves divinities (Schelling, Timaeus, 43). Another difference between the 
two authors emerges over the interpretation of the notions of peras and apeiron (Plessing, 
Versuche, § 15, 53) and Schelling, Timaeus, 62 f. 

8 See also M. Baum, ‘Platon und die kritische Philosophie, in Das antike Denken, 579-99. 

9 The first volume of Tennemann's ‘Uber den göttlichen Verstand aus der Platonischen 
Philosophie, was published in Memorabilien: Eine philosophisch-theologische Zeitschrift, ed- 
ited by H. E. G. Paulus, 1 (1791): 34-64. Schelling refers to Tennemann when he describes 
the soul as an originary force (Tennemann, ‘Uber den göttlichen Verstand, 42) and affirms 
that without soul there is no intellect (ibid., 46 f.), or, which is the same, that the intellect 
is possible only within a soul (ibid., 48, 54 f.). Tiedemann’s Dialogorum Platonis Argumenta 
exposita et illustrata was published in 1786 together with the edition of Plato’s writings in 
Zweibriicken; Schelling sometimes quotes from this commentary (cf. Schelling, Timaeus, 
96 ff., 115). See Tiedemann, Dialogorum platonis argumenta exposita et illustrata (Zweibrücken: 
Ex Typographia Societatis Bipontinae, 1786): 315 (the world soul as an indivisible substance), 
317 (the ideas of living beings are living themselves) and 328 (the originary matter is abstract 
and formless; concrete matter always has a form already). 
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notions the young philosopher found most interesting, and how he set about 
solving some interpretative problems. 

The publication of this manuscript opened up many new perspectives and 
turned upside down some previous theories about the period of Schelling's 
early interest in Platonic philosophy.! It confirmed that the young Schelling 
was not only interested in Platonic (or Neoplatonic) philosophy in general, 
but that he carefully analysed and worked on several of Plato’s books. In this 
perspective Schelling’s Nachlaß, containing some documents from the period 
1792-1794 which related to Platonic philosophy, might provide new leads for 
research on his early involvement with Platonic thought, as well as new inter- 
pretative approaches to the origins of his mature thought. Many scholars, after 
the publication of the commentary, tried to show how the connection between 
Platonic and Kantian philosophy was a constitutive element of Schelling’s 
early thought, of significance in figuring out his Naturphilosophie.! Schelling 
tries to create a kind of dialogue between the ‘ancient’ and the ‘modern’ It is 
possible to find in the commentary some statements that recall the debate on 
Kantian philosophy then current, and in particular some implicit references to 
Karl Leonhard Reinhold’s theory of knowledge: 


The key to the explanation of the entirety of Platonic philosophy is no- 
ticing that Plato everywhere carries the subjective over to the objective 
[...] the whole of Nature, as it appears to us, is not only a product of our 
empirical receptivity, but is rather actually the work of our power of 
representation.” 


10  W.Beierwaltes in his Platonism und Idealism (Frankfurt: Klostermann, 1972) gave evi- 
dence for and analysed Schelling’s interest in the Platonic and especially the Neoplatonic 
tradition after 1804. Among other studies on this topic, see also M. Franz, ‘Patristische 
Philosophie in Tübingen um 1790: C. F. Rößler und seine Bewertung des Neuplatonismus, 
in Das antike Denken, 601-14. 

11 On the young Schelling and Plato's philosophy, see in particular M. Franz, Schelling 
Tübinger Platon-Studien (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1996); H. Krings, 
‘Genesis und Materie: Zur Bedeutung der ‘Timaeus - Handschrift für Schellings 
Naturphilosophie, in Schelling, Timaeus, 115-55; F. Viganò, Entusiasmo e visione: Il pla- 
tonismo estetico del giovane Schelling (Milan: Guerini e Associati, 2003). On the relation 
between Kant and the young Schelling, see K. Kleber Die frühe Schelling und Kant: Zur 
Genese des Identitütssystems aus philosophischer Bewáltigung der Natur und Kritik der 
Transzendentalphilosophie (Würzburg: Kónigshausen und Neumann, 2013), where the 
author refers to Schelling's works on Naturphilosophie as ‘Friihschriften’. 

12  Schelling, Timaeus, 31 (Arola, translation, 212). 
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Special attention has recently been paid to Reinhold’s terminology and his 
theory of representation, references to which are recurrent only in this manu- 
script, and not in Schelling’s future writings.!? Nevertheless, as Francesco Moiso 
has explained, Schelling does not simply read Plato through the perspective of 
Kantian philosophy, but, on the contrary, uses Plato to solve some problems 
which Kant left open in his criticism.!* One of these problems is, in fact, the 
impossibility of explaining the complexity of living beings and the need for 
a teleological perspective. Schelling finds in Plato’s Timaeus the relationship 
between means and ends, the harmony between single parts and the whole, 
as well as the idea of an ‘active, living, principle of movement, which is not 
the ground for a merely mechanical universe. Taking these studies as my start- 
ing point, I will examine Schelling’s commentary, focusing, in particular, on a 
notion which seems to me highly significant in Schelling’s philosophy and his 
thought on Nature, a concept which still needs a thorough analysis: Weltseele 
or ‘world soul’. 

In a recent study, Anima mundi, Miklos Vassänyi examines the idea of the 
world soul in Schelling’s philosophy, but without giving too much importance 
to the direct relationship between Plato’s world soul and that of Schelling, and 
without regard to the context of the contemporary controversy on the mean- 
ing of Platonic ideas (Plessing, Tennemann) which is relevant for our under- 
standing of Schelling's interpretation of the world soul in Plato’s writing. As 


13  SeeBaum, ‘The Beginnings, 199-203. Manfred Franz in Schellings Tübingen Platon-Studien, 
91-98, noticed that Tennemann read Plato ‘through’ Kant and Reinhold and tried to make 
Plato’s theory of ideas compatible with Kantian and Reinholdian philosophy. 

14  SeeF.Moiso, ‘Lo studio di Platone agli inizi del pensiero di Schelling, in F. W. J. Schelling, 
Timaeus, translated by M. D'Alfonso and F. Viganò (Milan: Guerini, 1995), 13-66. 

15 M. Vassanyi, Anima mundi: The Rise of the World Soul Theory in Modern German 
Philosophy (Dordrecht and Berlin: Springer, 2011). In his survey from Plato and Plotinus to 
Eighteenth-century theophysics and the German natural philosophers, Franz von Baader 
and Schelling, Vassanyi analyses the idea of the world soul in the context of the rela- 
tionship between God and nature. Baader’s Vom Wärmestoff (1786) and Schelling’s Von 
der Weltseele (1798) contain — according to Vassányi — ‘the theory of an all-pervasive, all- 
animating, material but imperceptible universal soul subordinate to God’ In his treatise 
on thermodynamics, Baader describes, about a decade before Schelling, a universal subtle 
matter, the ‘Wärmestoff’ (‘heat matter’) which fills the natural world, in terms applicable 
to a world soul. His idea of ‘heat matter, as underlined by Vassänyi, resembles Newton's 
conception of ‘ether’, as well as the Kantian idea of ‘fire matter’ (materia ignis), or ‘heat 
matter’ (materia caloris), see ibid., 363-65. See also Kant, ‘Metaphysische Anfangsgründe 
der Naturwissenschaft, 1786, in Akademieausgabe von Immanuel Kants Gesammelten 
Werken, 23 vols (Berlin: G. Reimer, 1910-1917), IV, 465-565, which was one of Schelling’s 
most important sources during the period of his Naturphilosophie (1797-99). Cf. S. Poggi, 
Il genio e l’unità della natura: La scienza della Germania romantica, 1790-1830 (Bologna: 
Il Mulino, 2000), 258-65. 
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we shall see, the concept of the world soul, in the manuscript commentary, 
plays a constitutive role in the description of the origin of the world and is 
the basis for the idea of the universe as a great living being. These three topics 
(world soul, the origin of the natural world, the universe as a great organism) 
are very typical of Schelling’s philosophy, not only in the beginning, but also, 
though in different perspectives, in its later development. In this perspective, 
I will analyse the Timaeus commentary in order to understand the importance 
of the Platonic notion of world soul for Schelling’s Naturphilosophie. 


2 The ‘Weltseele’ and the Ether 


In a letter dated July 6, 1799, Henrik Steffens informed Schelling that Kurt 
Sprengler (1766-1833), Professor of Botany at the University of Halle, had 
called him a ‘ausserordentlicher Schwürmer' (‘an extraordinary visionary’), an 
enthusiast, because he had recovered, ‘in an enlightened era’, the ancient no- 
tion, used by the ‘alchemists’, of the world soul.!6 Just one year earlier, indeed, 
Schelling had published his second major work dedicated to Naturphilosophie: 
Von der Weltseele: Eine Hypothese der höheren Physik zur Erklärung des allge- 
meinen Organismus (On the World Soul: An Hypothesis of Higher Physics for 
Explaining the Universal Organism).! This work is not exactly what one might 
expect from the first part of its title (a philosophical treatise about the soul of 


16 F. WJ. Schelling, Briefwechsel 1786-1799, edited by I. Möller and W. Schieche, in AA, 
Reihe III: Briefe, edited by H. M. Baumgartner et al. (Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt: Frommann- 
Holzboog, 2001-2010), I, 211: ‘Der grosse Literator — Curt Sprengel — fand, dass Sie, mein 
lieber Schelling, ein ganz ausserordentlicher Schwärmer seyn müssen, weil Sie — in un- 
seren aufgeklärten Zeiten — die Träumereien der Alchemisten von einer Weltseele wieder 
aufwärmen könnten - und die ganze Gesellschaft fand diese Bemerkung sehr klug, tief 
und richtig. Welche Menschen!’ 

17 FW. Schelling, Von der Weltseele: Eine Hypothese der höheren Physik zur Erklärung des 
allgemeinen Organismus, edited by J. Jantzen and T. Kisser, in AA, Reihe I: Werke, edited 
by T. Buchheim et al., 20 vols (Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt: Frommann-Holzboog, 2000), 
vi. Schelling published three editions of this work: the first in 1798, the second in 1806 
and the third in 1809. The historical-critical edition (AA) does not contain the introduc- 
tion Schelling added to the second edition of 1806 (Abhandlung über das Verhältniß 
des Realen und Idealen in der Natur oder Entwicklung der ersten Grundsätze der 
Naturphilosophie an den Principien der Schwere und des Lichts’). As concerns this part, 
I will refer to Schellings Werke, Nach der Originalausgabe in neuer Anordnung, edited by 
M. Schröter, 12 vols (Munich: Beck, 1927), IX, 407-651. Since an integral English transla- 
tion of Schelling’s Weltseele is not available yet, I will translate some parts and transcribe 
the original texts in the notes. A partial translation of the work by I. H. Grant has been 
published in Collapse 6 (2010), 66-95. 
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the world) but the second part of the title reveals Schelling’s intention of work- 
ing in the field of the ‘höhere Physik’ (‘higher Physics’). 

The book is not ‘visionary’ at all. It deals with the newest theories and scien- 
tific discoveries of that time (on light, heat, air, gravity, electricity, magnetism, 
the composition of matter, the origin of organisms, both plant and animal, 
oxidation, irritability and sensibility). Schelling considers the natural world 
from a general and speculative but, at the same time, specifically ‘physical’ 
perspective (‘spekulative Physik’). His aim is to show, from the perspective of a 
‘higher physics, the unity of nature, which he considers as a whole (‘Natur als 
ein Ganzes’), in which all the oppositions between mechanism and organism 
are re-integrated.!8 The world is an ‘organisation’, a ‘universal organism’ (‘allge- 
meiner Organismus’), that sometimes acts (or so we perceive it) as a mecha- 
nism but is characterised by a principle, or two opposing principles, which go 
beyond the merely mechanical. 

If we look at the first edition, we find the word ‘Weltseele’ used only once 
in the entire text (at the very beginning), and an equivalent expression (‘Seele 
der Natur’), just at the end. A third reference, where the word ‘Weltseele’ ap- 
peared in a preliminary chapter Abhandlung über das Verhältnis des Realen 
und Idealen in der Natur (Treatise on the Relationship between Real and Ideal 
in Nature), was added by Schelling to the second edition in 1806. In all these 
cases, Schelling compares an ‘old concept’, that of the ‘soul of the world’, with 
a new ‘reasonable’ one, the idea of ‘ether’ as something more comprehensive 
than the phenomenon of light.!9 

The notion of ‘ether’ (traditionally conceived as a subtle matter filling the 
space of the whole universe and enabling the movement of bodies, from plan- 
ets to the smallest particles) plays an important role in Schelling’s explanation 
of physical phenomena, although he gives it a new, speculative meaning.?? 
Ether is to Schelling the ‘positive’ principle in itself, an ‘absolute unity’ 
(‘absolut Eines’), as opposed to oxygen, or ‘negative’ principle. Together they 
produce light: 


18 Schelling, Weltseele, in AA 1, 1, 6, 67. 

19  Schelling, Abhandlung) in Schellings Werke, 1, 407—651: ‘Unvollkommen und nur von der 
einzelnen Erscheinung hergenommen kónnte jener Ausdruck scheinen, doch kaum zu 
mißdeuten von dem, welchem der Alten Begriff von der Weltseele oder dem verständigen 
Äther bekannt ist, und der nur weiß, daß wir damit etwas weit Allgemeineres ausdrücken 
wollen, als was gewóhnlich durch das Licht bezeichnet wird" 

20 The derivation of Schelling’s idea of ether (‘allgemeines Auflösungsmittel aller Materie’) 
from Kant's Metaphysische Anfangsgründe is familiar: what was new, in Schelling's writ- 
ings, is the identification of ether or 'universal solution of matter' with the world soul, 
the active principle, which connects inorganic and organic nature. On this subject, see 
Vassányi, Anima mundi, 383-84. 
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Light, as we said before, has its expansive force thanks to a positive prin- 
ciple, that we will name ether, and its materiality thanks to a negative 
principle. We have just discovered that this [latter] principle is oxygen. 
For us light is not something simple, but a product of ether and oxygen.?! 


Descartes, Huygens, Euler ‘resumed’ the ‘old theory’ of ether as a primordial 
substance of the universe.?? Then, says Schelling, what Newton only ‘dared to 
assume at the end of his Optic, namely the idea of a kind of ‘fluidum’ spread 
throughout the universe and enveloping all the planets, will become more and 
more evident with the help of the new discoveries in physics.” If what char- 
acterises nature is its continuing capacity to change (metamorphosis) and its 
movement, which ‘always returns to itself? this is due to a continuing opposi- 
tion of forces (positive and negative; attraction and repulsion), according to 
the Newtonian tradition as well as Kantian philosophy. 

Schelling traces this opposition of forces back to a primordial contrast, 
which must contain in itself ‘the primal cause (Ursache) of every transfor- 
mation (Veründerungen) and ‘the last cause (Grund) of all the activities 
(Tätigkeit). Thus, the first universal and positive principle, considered in itself 
and defined as an 'organising principle which sorts the world into a system; is 
the same as what the ancients called ‘the soul of the world'24 

Schelling imagines this positive principle as an ‘infinite prism, which breaks 
down into manifold substances, as the light subdivides itself into many sin- 
gle rays.?5 He also underlines the relationship between ether and the mag- 
netic principle, because of the ‘penetrating force’ of the latter, which makes 
it not a real ‘substance of nature’, but a principle in continuing movement. As 
Schelling already wrote in the Ideen zu einer Philosophie der Natur (Ideas for 
a Philosophy of Nature, 1797), the distinction between inorganic and organic 


21 Schelling, Weltseele, in AA I, VI, 94. 

22 Ibid, 85. 

23 Ibid. See Newton’s Optics, or, a Treatise of the Reflection, Refractions, Inflections and Colours 
of Light (1704), in Opera quae extant omnia, edited by S. Horsley, 5 vols (London: J. Nichols, 
1782), IV, 1-264, at 225, where he states his hypothesis that ether is a universal fluid filling 
the space. 

24 Schelling, Weltseele, in AA 1, V1, 77: ‘Diese beiden streitenden Kräfte zugleich in der Einheit 
und im Konflikt vorgestellt, führen auf die Idee eines organisierende, die Welt zum System 
bildenden Prinzips. Ein solches wollten vielleicht die Alten durch die Weltseele andeu- 
ten.’ On the question of Schelling’s implicit references, such as ‘die Alten’ (‘the ancients’), 
see T. Griffero, “Wie die Alte sagen ...”: Bemerkungen zum Verhältnis von Schelling zu 
Oetinger, in Das antike Denken, 497-520. 

25 Schelling, Weltseele, in AA 1, VI, 90. 
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nature simply means that they are different levels or steps of a single reality.” 
Inorganic matter is the lowest degree, where an invisible kind of life is also 
present, hidden within matter: 


There is a gradation of forms of life in nature. There must be life, a more 
restricted form of life, even in the barely organic parts of matter. This 
conviction is so ancient, and it has maintained itself up to our own day in 
very different forms so firmly [...] that we must presume in advance that 
this belief flows naturally from the human mind.?” 


As one great organism, the natural world develops itself gradually, and pro- 
ceeds from inorganic matter to living beings and to human reason, spirit, and 
freedom. All these topics already emerge from the analysis of the Timaeus and 
Philebus found in Schelling’s commentary, where he begins to investigate some 
crucial problems which will later characterise his Naturphilosophie. Already in 
1794, we find Schelling laying stress on the dynamic and metamorphic features 
of nature, the problem of the origin of the universe, the opposition of positive 
and negative principles and forces, the continuity between organic and inor- 
ganic nature and the natural world as one great organism. 


3 The World Soul 


The description of the origin of the world - the main topic of Plato’s Timaeus — 
was of particular interest to Schelling, who would continually return to it in 
his subsequent writings, although with different positions and from different 
perspectives. The idea of the world soul played a fundamental role in this de- 
scription. Plato, as quoted by Schelling, gave at least two definitions of it: first, 
it is the medium which connects matter and form, body and reason, enabling 
the creation of the world to take place; second, the world soul is a primordial 
principle of movement. 


26 F.W.J. Schelling, Ideen zu einer Philosophie der Natur, in AA 1, V. 

27 Ibid. 99: Es gebe eine Stufenfolge des Lebens in der Natur. Auch in der bloß organisirten 
Materie sey Leben; nur ein Leben eingeschrankterer Art. Diese Idee ist so alt, und hat 
sich bis jetzt unter den mannichfaltigsten Formen, bis auf den heutigen Tag so standhaft 
erhalten — (in den ältesten Zeiten schon ließ man die ganze Welt von einem belebenden 
Princip, Weltseele genannt, durchdrungen werden, und das spätere Zeitalter Leibnitzens 
gab jeder Pflanze ihre Seele) — daß man wohl zum voraus vermuthen kann, es müsse 
irgend ein Grund dieses Naturglaubens im menschlichen Geiste selbst liegen: 
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In his reading of the Timaeus, Schelling finds that, according to Plato, before 
the creation something already existed, but this something is ‘formless’ and 
‘undetermined’; for this reason, it is also unintelligible. Schelling refers here to 
Plato, who in Timaeus, 50d2-eı wrote: ‘The matter in which the model is fash- 
ioned will not be duly prepared unless it is formless and free from the impress 
of any of those shapes which it is hereafter to receive from without.?8 Schelling 
quotes directly from the Greek text of the Timaeus, 51a4-b6: 


In the same way that which is to receive perpetually and through its 
whole extent the resemblances of all eternal beings ought to be devoid of 
any particular form. Wherefore the mother and receptacle of all created 
and visible and in any way sensible things is not to be termed earth or air 
or fire or water, or any of their compounds, or any of the elements from 
which these are derived, but is an invisible and formless being which re- 
ceives all things and in some mysterious way partakes of the intelligible, 
and is most incomprehensible.?? 


The first point to be stressed here is that Schelling finds in Plato an ally and 
helpful source for avoiding the idea of creatio ex nihilo. Originary matter, 
though undetermined and unintelligible, existed before creation. The demi- 
urge does not produce the world from nothing, because he only places the 
forms onto this invisible primordial matter, in order to create a ‘visible’ and ‘or- 
dered’ universe. To clearly explain this notion, Schelling refers also to another 
pair of concepts, found especially in the Philebus, namely the ‘two constituents 
of things’: the unlimited (apeiron) and the limits (peras). Originary matter is 
undetermined but at the same time capable of taking every future determi- 
nation in such a way that it fits very well with the notion of apeiron. On the 
contrary, peras are the multiple ideas of the intellect, thanks to which originary 
matter can assume a particular determination, a visible form. Plato, according 
to Schelling, admits a third kind of concept, namely the mixture of the unlim- 
ited and the limits, and this mixture is properly the visible universe. Schelling 
criticises Plessing’s interpretation of the concept of apeiron explained as mat- 
ter without order, and asserts, on the contrary, that a wider concept is meant 
by apeiron, which can refer to both ordered and disordered matter, namely, 
matter in general.3° 


28 Schelling, Timaeus, 55. Plato, Timaeus, 50d2-e1. 
29 Schelling, Timaeus, 56; cf. Plato, Timaeus, 51a4—b6. 
30  Schelling, Timaeus, 62 f. Plato, Philebus, 23c6. 
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This originary matter, Schelling stresses, has a chaotic movement, due to 
an undetermined principle of movement, the world soul. Schelling here 
agrees with Plessing and Tennemann who defined Plato's originary world soul 
(ursprüngliche Weltseele’) as a ‘principle of movement’ (‘Princip der Bewegung’), 
or arche kineseos. More generally, it is - with Schelling — a principle of change: 
‘psyché is accordingly nothing other than the principle of alteration in the 
world as such’?! Indeed, movement is, he explains, ‘only one particular way of 
indicating the form of the alteration of the world as such.?? Before creation, 
there is already ‘something’, which is undetermined, undefined, unknowable; 
what characterises it is its disordered movement and, for this reason, its capac- 
ity to assume every kind of form, and to move in every possible way. 

The principle of movement of primordial matter is the soul, described by 
Schelling, interpreting Plato, as a ‘cause’ or a condition that makes the gen- 
eration of the world (that is, the union between originary matter and form) 
possible. As originary matter is something completely different from and in- 
compatible with form, and as form is what enables the world to become real, 
and visible, and determined, it has need of (notwendig), Schelling writes, 
quoting Plato, the mediation of something that participates both in matter 
and form.83 Form or, better, the forms which Plato speaks of, are the ideas in 
the mind of the demiurge. They are not substances, but only concepts, and 
they make the transition from disorder to order possible. The only ‘substance’, 
namely what lies below (‘das lezte Substrat aller Erscheinungen) the bottom 
substratum of all appearances), is just original (and invisible) matter, which 
becomes visible only after the demiurge has applied the forms to it.?^ This orig- 
inary matter ('prüexistirende Urmaterie’) and the forms of the intellect (‘Form 
der Verstanden') have nothing in common: something is required to put the 
forms into the matter.85 

The demiurge can operate only upon a world soul, namely, upon the origi- 
nary principle of movement, which is already active in primordial matter. 
Without this principle, the forms could not applied to the matter, and this lat- 
ter could not take on a visible appearance. Schelling then refers to and quotes 
from Timaeus, 30b1-6: 


31 Ibid., 28 f. (Arola, translation, 210). Schelling refers to Plessing, Versuche, 1, § 26-28, 74 ff. 
and to Tennemann, Über den göttlichen, 42-47. 

32 Schelling, Timaeus, 29 (Arola, translation, 210). 

33 Schelling, Timaeus, 27. 

34 Ibid., 58. Schelling, like Plato, also defines originary matter as the ‘unsichtbare Mutter 
aller Dinge’ (‘the invisible Mother of all things’), ibid., 59 (Arola, translation, 230). 

35 Schelling, Timaeus, 27. 
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The creator, reflecting on the things which are by nature visible, 
found that no unintelligent creature taken as a whole could ever be fairer 
than the intelligent taken as a whole, and again that intelligence could 
not be present in anything which was devoid of soul. For which reason, 
when he was framing the universe, he put intelligence in soul, and soul in 
body, that he might be the creator of a work which was by nature fairest 
and best.36 


Also in Philebus, in Schelling’s view, Plato presumes there is a primordial world 
soul, which exists before creation. It is the ‘cause’ of the origin of a ‘mixed 
genre’ (to koinon, that is, the world) combining apeiron and peras (Philebus, 
30a9-b7). This world soul, was ‘in origin and excellence prior to and older than 
the body of the world, as Schelling underlines, quoting Timaeus, 3404-35a1.37 

The first step, for the demiurge, is to give a form to the world soul, namely, to 
create a new kind of soul, a principle of ordered and reasonable movement.38 
Schelling insists on this double nature of the world soul, and on the transfor- 
mation from one to the other, which is the first step of the creation. The world- 
soul before creation is a primordial chaotic principle of movement, which is 
contained in originary matter and has no rationality in itself. After the inter- 
vention of the demiurge, a new kind of world soul emerges. The god infuses 
the soul with a rule, a form, and creates a principle of ordered and rational 
movement. Schelling explains these passages clearly: 


Since, according to Plato, the world soul is originally within matter, then, 
by the words psychen de en somati titheis [by putting the soul into the 
body], we must understand psyché (the soul) not as a part of the originary 
(urspriinglichen) soul, but as a part of the soul which is already part of the 
form of the intellect (Verstandesform).89 


In Schelling’s view of this process, the world soul started to move in a circular 
movement (‘Kreisbewegung’), and spread throughout the universe from the 
centre to the periphery.* This circular movement ('Kreisbewegung') has a spe- 
cial meaning for Schelling, because it is connected not with mechanical pro- 
cesses, which are linear, but with living and mental processes. Schelling also 


36 Ibid., 28 f.; Plato, Timaeus, 30b1-6. 
37  Schelling, Timaeus, 41. 

38 Ibid. 29. 

39 Ibid. 29. 

40  lbid,4af 
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refers to Tiedemann's Argumenta Platonis, and quotes from Plato’s Timaeus, 
36e2-5: 


The soul, interfused everywhere from the centre to the circumference of 
heaven, of which also she is the external envelopment, herself turning in 
herself, began a divine beginning of never-ceasing and rational life en- 
during throughout all time. The body of heaven is visible, but the soul is 
invisible and partakes of reason and harmony, and, being made by the 
best of intellectual and everlasting natures, is the best of things created.*! 


With this ‘new kind’ of soul, spread throughout the whole universe, the demi- 
urge can give form to the world. 


4 The Great Organism 


The originary presence, in Plato, of the soul as a principle of movement, to- 
gether with primordial (chaotic) matter, has a particular relevance for the 
young Schelling, who was interested in the subject of the beginning of the uni- 
verse. What has a particular significance for Schelling is, in fact, the idea of a 
world which was originally ‘born’ as a great animal. This idea has its basis in 
the existence of the world soul as the originary principle of movement and 
life. We read in Plato’s Timaeus, 30b6-c1: ‘We may say that the world came 
into being - a living creature truly endowed with soul and intelligence by the 
providence of God.4? 

Schelling, following a question already posed by Plato (in Timaeus 30c2, ‘in 
the likeness of what animal did the creator make the world?),43 tries to ex- 
plain what kind of ‘animal’ lies behind the concept of ‘zoon’ in Plato. ‘Zoon is 
to [Plato]’ — writes Schelling — ‘what, in general, originally possesses a force 
of movement (Bewegungskraft), or, in other words, as Plato specifies, a soul 
(psyche).** Likewise, Schelling continues: 


We must then remember that Plato conceived the whole world as a zoon, 
which is an organised being, whose parts are possible only through their 


41 Schelling, Timaeus, 41; Plato, Timaeus, 36e2—5. Cf. also Tiedemann, Argumenta Platonis, 
315. 

42 Schelling, Timaeus, 29; Plato, Timaeus, 30b6-cı. 

43 Ibid., 30c2. 

44 Schelling, Timaeus, 29. 
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relationship with the whole. In other words, a being whose parts mutu- 
ally behave, one with another, like the means with the end, and so they 
reciprocally produce themselves, both according to the form, and accord- 
ing to their connection.*® 


Schelling explicitly refers to § 65 of Kant’s Kritik der Urteilskraft in a footnote 
concerning the latter's idea of organism and the need, as formulated by him, 
to consider a living being as a being whose parts are connected with the whole 
and who can be considered, in respect to others, both as a means and as an 
end.*6 So wrote Kant in § 65: 


Now for a thing as a natural end it is requisite, first, that its parts [...] 
are possible only through their relation to the whole. [...] But if a thing, 
as a natural product, is nevertheless to contain in itself and its internal 
possibility a relation to ends, i.e., is to be possible only as a natural end 
and without the causality of the concepts of a rational being outside of 
it, then it is required, second, that its parts be combined into a whole 
by being reciprocally the cause and effect of their form. [...] In such a 
product of nature each part is conceived as if it exists only through all 
the others, thus as if existing for the sake of the others and on account 
of the whole [...] only then and on that account can such a product, as 
an organized and self-organizing being, be called a natural end.*” 


The third Kantian Kritik, and in particular the part which regards ‘natural pur- 
poses’ and ‘organised beings’ (Critique of the Teleological Power of Judgment), 
plays a significant role in Schelling’s reflections on the notion of organism. In 
the Timaeus commentary, Schelling establishes a direct connection between 
Kant and Plato, in particular between Kant's definition of ‘organised being’ 
and Plato's zoon. The main notion in the Kantian definition of the organism 
(the relationship between the parts of an organised whole) was, to Schelling, 
‘one of Platos's great ideas.’ He described not only the harmony of the world 
(‘harmony among natural beings’), but also the harmony of each organism in 
itself, that is the cooperation among the inner parts of an organism. The dis- 
covery of the existence of a ‘harmony’, both in the world as a whole and within 
each single organism, brought Plato to a kind of 'philosophical enthusiasm' 


45 Ibid., 53. 

46 Ibid. 33. 

47 L Kant, Critique of the Power of Judgment, edited by P. Guyer (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2000), § 65, 244-55. 
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(‘philosophische Begeisterung’), attested, according to Schelling, by the typical 
‘enthusiastic’ language used by the Greek philosopher.*® Schelling shares this 
‘enthusiasm’ with him, since he uses the concept of a universe as a great animal 
to explain the idea of a whole in which all the parts are organically connected 
and act in a reciprocal way. The conception of the whole world as living and 
not merely mechanical, in other words completely dead, is one of the main 
features and aims of Schelling’s Naturphilosophie. Seen from this perspective, 
there is the need to establish a clear difference between this Platonic idea and 
other ancient (and modern) hylozoistic philosophies, which were sometimes 
the object of Schelling's criticisms in his later writings.^? He sees hylozoistic 
theories as too simple and reductive, since they describe the universe as a liv- 
ing being, regulated only by a single living force. In such a view, any transition, 
for example, from inorganic to organic matter, or from disorder to organisa- 
tion is impossible, according to Schelling, unless we admit the existence of a 
contraposition of forces (‘Antagonismus der Kriifte’).5° The notion of a ‘living 
force’ (‘Lebenskraft’), Schelling asserts in the introduction to the Ideen zu einer 
Philosophie der Natur (1797), is completely contradictory (‘véllig widesprechen- 
der Begriff’): 


Since we can think of the force only as something finite, there is no force 
in Natur, which is not limited through an opposition. That is why, where 


48 Schelling, Timaeus, 33 f. (Arola, translation, 214 f.). In particular, I refer to the passage at 
34: ‘It was one of Platos’s great ideas, and one which easily could have led him to flights of 
fancy, to seek the harmony of natural beings, not only in their relation to each other, but 
also in each individual as it relates to itself, and not along the path of empirical research, 
but in the investigation into the pure form of the power of representation. It is no wonder 
that he expressed himself with regard to this noble idea in a language that sailed far be- 
yond all other philosophical language. No wonder that the work of his language is itself 
philosophically inspired; such a discovery of a supersensible principle of the form and 
harmony of the world in ourselves necessarily had to give rise to this inspiration. 

49 Asan example, in his Stuttgarter Privatvorlesungen (1810), Schelling explicitly distinguish- 
es hylozoism (Bruno and Kepler) from his philosophy of nature; the hylozoistic theory 
postulates an originary living matter, while, according to Schelling, inorganic matter con- 
tains life only in an implicit way, that is in potentia. Cf . ‘Stuttgarter Privatvorlesungen, in 
Schellings Werke, ıv, Schriften zur Philosophie der Freiheit, 1804-1815, 309-76; see in par- 
ticular at 336 f.: ‘Hiermit könnte man also den Hylozoismus und die Naturphilosophie 
für ganz einerlei halten. Der unterschied aber ist darin: der Hylozoismus behauptet ein 
ursprüngliches Leben der Materie, wir nicht. Sondern unsere Behauptung ist, die Materie 
enthalte zwar ein Leben, aber nicht actu, sondern nur potentiä, nicht explicite, sondern 
implicite” 

50 Schelling, Weltseele, in AA 1, VI, 252. 
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we think of a force, we must also think of an opposite force. Between op- 
posite forces we can only think of a double relationship.5! 


Simple hylozoistic theories failed to recognise the continuing opposition of 
forces in nature, as well as the consequent gradually developing structure 
(‘Stufenfolge’) of reality, which is essential to Schelling’s idea of a dynamic and 
metamorphic nature. His idea of the world as a great organism mostly means 
that the universe is characterised by a continuing movement and by the ability 
to evolve, to transform itself in a harmonic way. The soul is the principle of this 
kind of process, which is active, living, and not merely mechanical. Schelling 
would transpose all these ideas into his Naturphilosophie especially in the Von 
der Weltseele, where the ‘ancient’ idea of the world soul is identified with that 
of ‘ether’, a positive, material, but invisible principle, which connects every- 
thing in the world of nature. 

The pairing of positive-negative forces is a constant in Schelling’s Naturphi- 
losophie, where an infinite, expansive, attractive force (the positive principle) 
tends to an absolute unity and destroys all products, while a multitude of re- 
pelling forces (the negative principle), aim at delimitation and the creation of 
individual products in nature. Here we find a fundamental difference between 
Schelling’s philosophy of nature and his views as expressed in the early manu- 
script on Plato’s Timaeus. In the latter, there is no contraposition between a 
positive and a negative principle, nor a unifying force in nature, which inclines 
to destroy every singularity. However, we find in his commentary the germs of 
this thought on the role of originary matter and of the forms-ideas of the demi- 
urge, as well as in the contraposition of the apeiron and the peras. Both these 
topics are fundamental in Schelling’s analysis of the account of the beginnings 
in the works of Plato. In this analysis, what emerges are the idea of the world as 
a great living organism and of a soul (the world soul), an originary principle of 
movement and of continuous development, which later becomes a principle 
of life, capable of explaining the unity of inorganic and organic nature. 
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CHAPTER 13 


On the Phenomenological ‘Reactivation’ or 
‘Repetition’ of Plato’s Dialogues by Leo Strauss 


Pierpaolo Ciccarelli 


1 A Philosophical-Phenomenological Premise: The Opposition 
between Ethical-Political Science and Pre-Scientific Ways of Life 


The aim of this contribution is to look at a rather lengthy excursus on Plato in 
a book that Leo Strauss wrote about Thomas Hobbes in 1935.! In the conclud- 
ing chapter of this book, Strauss refers to Plato in order to clarify a well-known 
statement by Hobbes in which he claims to have been the first to have laid 
the foundations for a rigorous scientia civilis, in other words, the first to have 
applied the mathematical mode of reasoning to civil philosophy.? This new 
science was based on a ‘turning to Euclid? In Hobbes's view, his predecessors 
had operated in an approximative, i.e., not methodical way. Accordingly, they 
allowed the discussion of political and moral matters to come under the in- 
fluence of deforming passions, prejudices and common views. Unlike them, 
Hobbes states that in the construction of his ‘new science’ he has been guid- 
ed by the example of mathematical exactness. Strauss makes a remark about 
these statements that will later prove to be crucial for his interpretation of the 


ı L. Strauss, Hobbes’ Politische Wissenschaft in ihrer Genesis, written in 1935, but published 
for the first time in English translation under the title L. Strauss, The Political Philosophy of 
Hobbes: Its Basis and its Genesis, translated from the German manuscript by E. M. Sinclair 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1936). The German original (which differs from the 
English edition in several respects) was first published in 1965 and is today accessible in 
L. Strauss, Gesammelte Schriften, edited by H. Meier, 6 vols (Stuttgart and Weimar: Metzler, 
1997-), 111, 1-192. Quotations will be from the English edition. 

2 See, e.g., the Epistula dedicatoria to William Cavendish and Praefatio ad lectores of T. Hobbes, 
De cive, Latin version edited by H. Warrender (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1983), [1-12] 73-76 
and [1-24], 77-84. 

3 Strauss, The Political Philosophy of Hobbes, 151. Strauss frequently uses the expression ‘discov- 
ery of Euclid’ or ‘turning to Euclid’. It is a historiographical topos taken from a well-known 
story of John Aubrey, friend and biographer of Hobbes. According to Aubrey, Hobbes was 40 
years old when he began to read Euclid’s Elements in ‘a gentleman’s library’ and fell in love 
with its deductive method. See J. Aubrey, ‘Brief Lives,’ Chiefly of Contemporaries, Set Down 
Between the Years 1669 & 1696, edited by A. Clark, 2 vols (Oxford: Clarendon, 1898), 1, 150. 
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Platonic doctrine of ideas. He argues that there is a significant difference be- 
tween the exactness of mathematics and the exactness of political science.* 
In both cases, exactness has a different relationship with what is not exact, 
namely with what is approximate, not scientific, with what belongs to ordinary 
or vulgar opinion. While between an exact calculation and ordinary or ‘pre- 
scientific’ numeracy there is usually no contradiction, in the field of political 
science exactness necessarily comes into contradiction with ordinary opinion. 

Upon close inspection, Strauss’s remark implicitly refers to a fundamental 
philosophical-phenomenological issue. In fact, here Strauss appears to be in 
agreement with a phenomenological epistemology, which holds that the sci- 
ences as such are intentional ‘modes of appearing’ (Erscheinungssweise) of 
their objects. Science, or more precisely, the scientific attitude of the inten- 
tional consciousness enacts the objectivation of the world. Because they are 
modes of phenomenological ‘givenness’ (Gegebenheit), in which things can 
appear only insofar as they are objects, the sciences are rooted in other man- 
ners of ‘givenness’, in the pre-objectual, pre-categorial, in other words, in the 
pre-scientific.5 Before becoming scientific objects, the things of the world do 
not show themselves as objects, that is, as being completely independent of 
their ways of appearing. Before becoming objects endowed, for example, with 
‘primary qualities’ (such as magnitude, extension etc.), the things of the world 
appear to be affected by what another phenomenological thinker, Heidegger, 


4 Strauss, The Political Philosophy of Hobbes, 138: ‘Whereas scientific mathematics does not 
stand in opposition to pre-scientific mathematics, to everyday counting and reckoning, sci- 
entific moral and political philosophy as Hobbes understands it is opposed to pre-scientific 
morals and politics, i.e. to everyday praise and blame. Confronted with this significance of 
“mathematical” exactness in political philosophy, a significance which could not be foreseen 
from the mathematical standpoint, one cannot hold that it is a sufficient explanation of 
Hobbes’s reform of political philosophy to recall Hobbes’s opinion that mathematics is the 
model for all the sciences and for political philosophy in particular, and therefore to empha- 
sise the importance of the “discovery” of Euclid in Hobbes’s life. One must try rather to define 
the philosophical meaning of the turning to “Euclid” on the basis of what that turning means 
for political philosophy. 

5 On phenomenology as analysis of ‘modes of givenness), see, e.g., E. Husserl, Philosophie als 
strenge Wissenschaft, 1910-1 (Frankfurt a. M.: Meiner, 1965), 301; translated by M. Brainard as 
‘Philosophy as Rigorous Science, The New Yearbook for Phenomenology and Phenomenological 
Philosophy 2 (2002, repr. 2015): 249-95, at 260. As regards the origin of science in the pre- 
scientific life-world, see the analysis of ‘Galileo’s Mathematisation of Nature’ and the frag- 
ment on ‘Origin of Geometry’ (1936) in E. Husserl, Die Krisis der europdischen Wissenschaften 
und die transzendentale Phänomenologie: Eine Einleitung in die phänomenologische 
Philosophie, edited by W. Biemel, in Husserliana: Gesammelte Werke, 42 vols (The Hague: 
Nijhoff, 1950-), V1, § 9, 20-60 and Beilage III, 365-86; translated by D. Carr as The Crisis of 
European Sciences and Transcendental Phenomenology. An Introduction to Phenomenological 
Philosophy (Evanston, IL: Northwestern University Press, 1970), 23-59, 353-378. 
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in Sein und Zeit (1927) called Bedeutsamkeit, ‘significance’, or Bewandtnis, 
‘involvement.® In other words, they present themselves within those partic- 
ular spheres of meaning that Husserl defined as Sinneshorizonten, ‘horizons 
of sense’ and thus appear to be endowed with value, as being, for example, 
useful or harmful, desirable or bad, just or unjust, etc.” From a phenomeno- 
logical point of view, scientific exactness shows itself to be the product of 
a disengagement from the Sinneshorizonten, namely — to use Heidegger's ter- 
minology - from the ‘context of involvements’ (Bewandtniszusammenhang), 
which is typical of pre-scientific experience. 

Now, by highlighting the contradictory relationship between ‘exact’ politi- 
cal science and an ‘approximate’ pre-scientific worldview, Strauss draws atten- 
tion to a political characteristic of those sciences whose object is not nature, 
but the human being, that is, the so-called ‘moral sciences’ or humanities, 
Geisteswissenschaften, sciences de l'homme, (‘anthropology’ in the broad sense 
of the word). Because their viewpoints must necessarily clash with ordinary 
opinion, the moral sciences, or rather, those practising these sciences, cannot 
be politically neutral. It is their scientific attitude to the world that places them 
willingly or unwillingly against the 3ó£o, ordinary opinion, the ‘tradition’ or 
what is commonly accepted. Using Husserl’s words, one might recast Strauss’s 
reasoning as follows: by arguing that the scientific, objective, conceptual ‘mode 
of givenness’ of ethical-political affairs (for example, notions like ‘government, 
‘virtue’ or ‘habit’) contradicts or opposes the pre-scientific ‘mode of givenness’ 
(such as a political speech in a public forum or the praise of a man in a funeral 
oration) in which these very concepts are rooted, Strauss points to the existence 
of a political contrast in principle between the moral sciences and pre-scientific 
moral experience. Therefore, all moral sciences, i.e., the humanities, are funda- 
mentally political. They are political sciences, of course, not in the sense that 
they actually — again to use a Husserlian expression — ‘thematise’ politics as an 


6 See M. Heidegger, Sein und Zeit (1927), in Gesamtausgabe, 102 vols (Frankfurt a. M.: 
Klostermann, 1975-), II, § 18 (‘Bewandtnis und Bedeutsamkeit: Die Weltlichkeit der Welt’), 
111-19; translated by J. Macquarrie and E. Robinson as Being and Time (Oxford: Blackwell, 
1962), § 18 (‘Involvement and Significance: The Worldhood of the World’), 14-23. 

7 Sinneshorizont, Horizontintentionalität (‘Horizon-Intentionality’), Horizontbewusstsein 
(‘Horizon-consciousness’) are pivotal concepts of the ‘genetic phenomenology’ achieved, 
among others, in Formale und transzendentale Logik (1929), Méditations Cartésiennes (1931) 
and in Krisis der europdischen Wissenschaften. ‘Horizons’ are the ‘predelineated potentiali- 
ties’ (vorgezeichnete Potentialitäten) which characterize things as primarily encountered in 
the surrounding life-world (Lebenswelt). On the notion of ‘predelineated potentiality’ see § 19 
of E. Husserl, Cartesianische Meditationen: Eine Einleitung in die Phänomenologie (Hamburg: 
Ströker, 1987), 46; translated by D. Cairns as Cartesian Meditations: An Introduction to 
Phenomenology (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1960), 42. 
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object, i.e., that they select it as their central object of enquiry. They are ‘politi- 
cal’ for a quite different, even opposing, reason. Because this political contrast 
with the doxa is what marks the political sciences out at their very genesis, it 
remains for them a ‘non-thematic horizon’, a kind of shadow beyond which they 
cannot jump, or an unobservable ‘blind spot’ that cannot be perceived in itself. 
To summarise what seems to me here to be Strauss’s pivotal phenomenological 
insight: science, although it is a way of life itself, cannot help but become inde- 
pendent from life, and, in this way, generate a contrast with it — a contrast that, 
in the case of the sciences of man, takes the form of a political disagreement. 


2 The Political Nature of Plato’s Dialectic 


I now would like to return to Strauss’s reading of the passage from De cive in 
which Hobbes mentions the ‘discovery of Euclid’. On the basis of a careful re- 
view of Hobbes’s early writings, Strauss argues that behind the figure of Euclid, 
whom Hobbes considers as emblematic of scientific exactness, one must in 
reality discern the figure of Plato. ‘The turning to Euclid’ as Strauss summarises 
the result of his textual analysis, ‘is to be characterised at first as a return to 
Plato.8 A return to Plato, at the same time, also implies a criticism of Aristotle. 
On closer consideration, it becomes apparent that Strauss's detailed philologi- 
cal analysis of Hobbes's early writings, and the resulting interpretative thesis 
that the ‘discovery of Euclid’ has to be understood as a return to Plato against 
Aristotle, is closely connected with the above mentioned phenomenological 
issue of the problematic relationship between scientific exactness and pre- 
scientific understanding of ethical-political matters. As is well known, at the 
basis of Aristotelian ethics is the criticism of the Platonic way of conceiving 
the good and, hence, an attenuation of the claim to &xpißeıa — the Greek word 
for ‘exactness’ - in the treatment of human matters.? In other words, whereas 
Aristotle's politics is and aims to stay in agreement with common opinions on 
good and bad, on right and wrong and so on, namely, with the ordinary experi- 
ence of political things, Plato's politics is ‘paradoxical’ in the literal sense of the 
word: it is tapd, ‘against’, 86£o, the ‘common opinion’ ‘Plato’s political philoso- 
phy, Strauss therefore maintains, ‘is in principle paradoxical and ready to make 
demands which cannot be fully justified by political experience [...] Plato is 
thus, not only in fact but also according to Hobbes's opinion, the originator of 
at least the demand for an exact and paradoxical political science.” 


8 Strauss, The Political Philosophy of Hobbes, 139. 
9 Cfr. Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 1094bu—24. 
10 Strauss, The Political Philosophy of Hobbes, 139-141. 
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By outlining in this somewhat traditional manner the sense of the alter- 
native between Platonic and Aristotelian politics, Strauss is led to pose the 
question about how Hobbes himself comprehended the relationship between 
Aristotle and Plato. We shall see that, by asking this question, or more precisely, 
in his realisation of why Hobbes’s comprehension of Plato was superficial and 
conventional, Strauss arrives at a rather unconventional interpretation of the 
Platonic doctrine of the transcendence of ideas. Strauss’s analysis of Hobbes’s 
statements in this regard reveals that the latter preferred Plato to Aristotle be- 
cause he believed Plato mistrusted ordinary language. Whereas Aristotle, in 
Hobbes’s opinion, paid due consideration not so much to things, but to words 
(Aristoteles non tam ad res respexit, quam ad voces), Plato ‘was much in credit 
[...] with the better sort, that founded their doctrine upon the conceptions 
and ideas of things.” ‘In other words, as Strauss summarises Hobbes's view, 
‘Plato frees himself from the spell of words, whereas Aristotle remains under 
that spell"? Now, at this point, Strauss expresses a grave doubt. He states that 
Hobbes was responsible for a serious misunderstanding of the ancient tra- 
dition. Hobbes’s view, which held that Plato freed himself ‘from the spell of 
words, while Aristotle remained under it, seems to Strauss ‘to be a caricature 
of the actual position, a caricature which was almost inevitable, for Hobbes, 
as a result of his disdain for classical philosophy, did not consider an unbiased 
study of the sources necessary. 3 

This is exactly where the excursus on Plato starts. By undertaking what 
Hobbes had disdained to do, namely ‘an unbiased study of the sources, dur- 
ing an inquiry actually not devoted to Plato, Strauss launches on a process of 
historical-critical investigation of the Platonic dialogues, which would engage 
him unceasingly for the rest of his life. This historical-critical intention that 
undoubtedly inspires Strauss’s oeuvre cannot, however, be fully understood 
without linking it closely to the philosophical-phenomenological issue which 
I have indicated above. Indeed, what is Strauss actually looking for in Plato’s 
dialogues, here in this book on Hobbes? By performing the task disdained by 
Hobbes, that is, by carrying out ‘an unbiased study of the sources,’ Strauss is 


11 Hobbes, quoted by Strauss, The Political Philosophy of Hobbes, 140. The first quotation is 
from the Latin version of Leviathan (1668), in T. Hobbes, Opera philosophica quae latina 
scripsit omnia, edited by W. Molesworth, 5 vols (London: Bohn, 1839-45), III, 498; trans- 
lated and edited by E. Curley as Leviathan: With Selected Variants from the Latin Edition 
of 1668 (Indianapolis and Cambridge: Hacket Publishing Company, 1994), 474. The sec- 
ond quotation is from T. Hobbes, A Dialogue Between a Philosopher and a Student of the 
Common Laws of England (1681), edited by J. Cropsey (Chicago and London: University of 
Chicago Press, 1997), 124. 

12 ThePolitical Philosophy of Hobbes, 141. 

13 Ibid. 
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essentially attempting to raise a problem which, in his view, Hobbes seems to 
have left unresolved, or, more precisely, not even have grasped as a problem: 
the predicament or dilemma arising from the unavoidable contradiction or 
opposition between ethical-political science and a pre-scientific way of life. 
The Platonic dialogues (and afterwards, of course, many other classical sourc- 
es) appear to him to be paradigmatic ways of rising to the challenge of this 
basic impasse that affects the moral sciences. This means, and here is my point, 
that the excursus on Plato in this early Straussian study of Hobbes has a ‘de- 
structive’ aim in the technical sense of the expression Destruktion established 
by Heidegger in Sein und Zeit.“ By this, I do not mean to confuse Strauss’s 
philosophical intention with Heidegger’s, or even worse, to suggest that the 
former was merely a disciple of the latter. This would amount to a serious mis- 
understanding of both thinkers. I simply aim to point out that both have - so 
to speak — a questioning attitude towards texts. For both thinkers, hermeneu- 
tics — that is, the reading of texts, the ‘unbiased study of the sources’ - is a 
way to execute or enact philosophical questions. For each of them, however, 
the questioning to be performed is different. Heidegger, as is well known, aims 


14 See Heidegger, Being and Time, § 6: ‘The task of Destroying the history of ontology, 41-49. 
At p. 43, Heidegger says: ‘When tradition thus becomes master, it does so in such a way 
that what it “transmits” is made so inaccessible, proximally and for the most part, that it 
rather becomes concealed. Tradition takes what has come down to us and delivers it over 
to self-evidence; it blocks our access to those primordial “sources” from which the catego- 
ries and concepts handed down to us have been in part quite genuinely drawn. And at 
p. 44: ‘Destroying the tradition of ontology’ means to ‘arrive at those primordial experi- 
ences in which we achieved our first ways of determining the nature of Being - the ways 
which have guided us ever since.’ In other words, Destruktion is ‘far from having the nega- 
tive sense of shaking off the ontological tradition’ (Being and Time, 44; Sein und Zeit, 31). 
On the contrary, by ‘demonstrating the origin’ or ‘birth certificate’ of ‘our basic ontologi- 
cal concepts, Destruktion ‘stake[s] out the positive possibilities of that tradition, and this 
always means keeping it within its limits” See also Heidegger's definition of Destruktion 
as a ‘critical process in which the traditional concepts, which at first must necessarily 
be employed, are deconstructed down to the sources from which they were drawn, in 
M. Heidegger, Die Grundprobleme der Phänomenologie (1927), in Gesamtausgabe, XX1v, 
31; translated by A. Hofstadter as The Basic Problems of Phenomenology (Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1982), 23. Heidegger's phenomenological conception, according 
to which tradition conceals what it transmits, seems to me to underlie Strauss's picture of 
modernity as a 'second, unnatural cave, into which we have fallen less because of the tra- 
dition itself than because of the tradition of polemics against the tradition. See L. Strauss, 
Philosophie und Gesetz: Beiträge zum Verständnis Maimunis und seiner Vorläufer (1935), in 
Gesammelte Schriften, edited by H. Meier, 6 vols (Stuttgart and Weimar: Metzler, 1997-), 
11,14; translated by E. Adler as Philosophy and Law: Contributions to the Understanding of 
Maimonides and his Predecessors (Albany, NY: State University of New York, 1995), 136. On 
this theme see my study Leo Strauss tra Husserl e Heidegger: filosofia pratica e fenomenolo- 
gia (Pisa: Edizioni ETS, 2018), 155-167. 
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to raise again a long forgotten question, the Seinsfrage or ‘question of Being’. 
The Seinsfrage is considered by him, at least at the time of Sein und Zeit, as an 
essentially Platonic issue.!? Now, Strauss's Grundfrage is also something of a 
forgotten question to be remembered and thus repeated. And it, too, is under- 
stood by him as a Platonic question. However, what Strauss views as Plato’s piv- 
otal interrogation is obviously not the Heideggerian Seinsfrage, but rather the 
phenomenological-political question that I mentioned above and that arises 
from the conflict between erıoryun and 8ó£a. Strauss’s ‘unbiased study of the 
sources’ is a phenomenological Wiederholung, ‘repetition’, or Reaktivierung, 
‘reactivation’, of this question.!® For Strauss, Plato’s thinking and, above all, 


15 Compare the epigraph to Sein und Zeit, drawn from Plato, Sophist 244a, about yıyavro- 
mayia tig wept THs odatac, as well as ‘Vom Wesen des Grundes' (1929), in Gesamtausgabe, 
IX, Wegmarken, sect. 11, 160; translated by W. McNeill as ‘On the Essence of Ground, 
in Pathmarks (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998), 97-135, at 124, where 
Heidegger interprets Plato's conception of the dya8év as enéxewa tig obcíac, 'transcen- 
dence of Dasein, i.e., as a condition of possibility or Ermöglichung, ‘enabling of truth, 
understanding, and even being [...] in their unity’ But see also, in the same page, the later 
self-critical annotation on this positive interpretation of Plato's &yadöv: ‘No! Da-sein not 
at all comprehended, and not experienced. éméxewa not transcendence either, but &yadöv 
as aitia’ (ibid.). On the Platonic approach underlying the Seinsfrage in Sein und Zeit and 
on Heidegger's self-critical assessment of it, from which originates the so-called ‘turn’ in 
the mid 1930s, see my study Il Platone di Heidegger: Dalla ‘differenza ontologica’ alla ‘svolta’ 
(Naples: Istituto Italiano per gli Studi Storici, 2002). 

16 The Heidegger’s notion of Wiederholung and Husserl’s Reaktivierung mean the act by 
which philosophy or science thematises its own history. Heidegger’s Destruktion must be 
therefore understood as a ‘repetition’ of the problem underlying a given basic concept of 
the philosophical tradition (as, e.g., ‘substance’, ‘ground, ‘truth’ etc.). According to the two 
different senses of the two similar German words wiederholen, ‘to repeat’, and wieder|holen, 
‘to get back’, Heidegger’s Wiederholung means ‘repeating’ as well as ‘regaining’ the ques- 
tion, in order to disclose new possibilities of thought from it. See M. Heidegger, Kant und 
das Problem der Metaphysik (1929), in Gesamtausgabe, 111, 204; translated by J. S. Churchill 
as Kant and the Problem of Metaphysics (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1962), 
211: ‘By a repetition of a fundamental problem (Wiederholung eines Grundproblems) we 
understand the disclosure of the primordial possibilities concealed in it. The develop- 
ment of these possibilities has the effect of transforming the problem and thus preserv- 
ing it in its import as a problem. To preserve a problem means to free and to safeguard 
its intrinsic powers, which are the source of its essence and which make it possible as a 
problem. The Reaktivierung by Husserl's genetic phenomenology performs an analogous 
function: it ‘reactivates’ the Sinn-Sedimentierungen, i.e., comes back to the original evi- 
dences (Urevidenzen) underlying traditional scientific concepts, for example, basic geo- 
metric concepts: see the above-mentioned fragment on ‘Origin of geometry. Just as for 
Heidegger's Destruktion or ‘repetition, Husserl’s ‘reactivation’ aims to understand once 
again what the tradition has made no longer understandable, in order to liberate philoso- 
phy from the tradition itself. For both Heidegger and Husserl, the historical ‘coming back 
to the past’ is equivalent to a ‘going forward’ to uncover new possibilities. It seems to me 
that Strauss’s way of studying the classical tradition - e.g., his concern with natural right 
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Plato’s way of writing are, so to speak, intimately ‘affected’ or ‘moved’ by the 
issue concerning the contrast between the exactness of scientific idealisation 
and the approximative character of the ethical-political 86&«. This implies that 
Hobbes’s conventional understanding of the difference between Plato and 
Aristotle has to be turned upside down: it is not Aristotle who primarily starts 
out from the words of ordinary language, from the 5d&«, but Plato. Below are 
Strauss’s main statements in his excursus on Plato: 


It is precisely Plato who originally ‘takes refuge’ in speech, and Aristotle 
was in in this respect only his disciple and successor. And as for the dif- 
ference between Plato and Aristotle, which develops in the course of an 
approach which was common to them both, it consists rather in this, that 
Plato, much more than Aristotle, orientates himself by speech. Thus the 
basis for Plato’s theory of the strict unity of virtue is that since, whenever 
we speak of virtue — whether we attribute virtue to a man, a woman, a 
child, or a slave — whether we characterize temperance, courage, or jus- 
tice as virtue — in all these cases, where we use the same word virtue, we 
always mean the same thing. Thus Plato’s theory that the causes of things, 
the ideas, have a transcendent, independent existence rests on the fact 
that the ideas show this independence in speech.” 


In other words, in his reading of Plato Strauss identifies a close genetic rela- 
tionship between ordinary language and the thesis of the transcendence of 
ideas: ‘only by means of speech - says Strauss — does man know of the tran- 
scendence of virtue.’ 

At first sight, such an interpretative thesis naturally raises many doubts. 
Why should there be an ‘escape into speech’ at the basis of the Platonic 
doctrine of the transcendence of ideas? Is not Plato’s pivotal doctrine of 
xwpıopóç — as for example the allegory of the cave seems to teach — polemically 
turned against the 86&« and its linguistic nature?!? Let us try to get a better 
understanding of Strauss's argument. He does not deny, but rather emphasises 
that, in the Platonic dialogues, the 64&« appears to be a world full of contradic- 
tions: ‘What men, in particular the Athenians, and in particular their spokes- 
men the Sophists, say, is contradictory. According to Strauss, however, this 


or his hermeneutics of Platonic dialogues - is very similar to what Heidegger means by 
Wiederholung eines Grundproblems, or to what Husserl means by reactivating sedimenta- 
tions of sense. 

17 Strauss, The Political Philosophy of Hobbes, 141. Translation slightly modified. 

18 Ibid. 145. 
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does not imply that the 86&« is merely false: ‘The fact that what men say is 
contradictory proves that there is truth hidden in what they say.!? More than 
anything else, it is the dialectic process that proves this link between truth and 
contradiction of opinions. In fact, it is precisely the inconsistency of opinions 
that compels dialectic to try and determine which of the £v8oEo, or statements 
in mutual contradiction, is true. Strauss thus defines dialectic as ‘the art of the 
truth-revealing discussion, whose aim is to direct ‘the discussion in the right 
way and at the right time to the true évdo&ov which is to be maintained.? This, 
it is true, is arather mainstream characterisation of the Platonic dialectic; how- 
ever, Strauss adds some important features to it that are not so self-evident. He 
argues that the terminal point of the dialectic, the '£v8o£ov which is to be main- 
tained, presents something more, something antithetical and exceeding the 
world of the 3ó£o: ‘the latter £v3oEov becomes truly paradoxical; but by making 
unanimity and understanding of each with himself and with others possible, 
it proves itself true.?! 

Here we need to be careful. Strauss does not deny that the dialectic process 
as performed in Plato's dialogues must lead to a truth that lies beyond ordinary 
speech. He therefore defines the final term of the dialectic, or 'truth-revealing 
discussion’ as ‘truly paradoxical, namely as antithetical to, or in contrast with 
the õóča. But at the same time Strauss also highlights another aspect of the 
paradoxical £y8o£ov in which the dialectical movement ends. As we have just 
read, the final £y8o£ov ‘mak[es] unanimity and understanding of each with 
himself and with others possible’ Stated more precisely: the ‘winning’ £v8o&ov 
in the proof of dialectics reveals itself to be true ‘by making’ agreement pos- 
sible. Thus, it seems to me that the statement by Strauss that I have just quoted 
needs to be interpreted in the sense that the truth can prove, i.e., reveal, itself 
only if it renders agreement possible. This implies, on closer consideration, 
that the truth cannot prove or reveal itself if not politically. In other words, 
assuming that politics essentially aims to establish agreement between citi- 
zens, Strauss here is pointing out that politics, i.e., the need for agreement, is a 
task that must not be avoided by philosophy understood as a way of life. From 
Strauss's viewpoint, the Platonic dialogues, as well many other classical texts, 
cannot be understood without taking into consideration their political motiva- 
tion, namely their aim of achieving the agreement between the dd&a. 

But here we need to be particularly careful in order to avoid a possible mis- 
understanding of Strauss's interpretation. In spite of its political intention, 


19 Ibid.,143. 
20 Ibid. 
21 Ibid. 
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Plato’s dialectic retains its paradoxical nature. It thus appears to Strauss to be 
twofold: on the one hand, it is ‘paradoxical’, in the sense of being hostile to- 
ward the öö&«; on the other hand, it is intimately political, namely, it aims at 
the agreement of the divergent opinions. Now, it is precisely by highlighting 
the twofold character — paradoxical and at the same time political — of the 
Platonic dialectic, that Strauss is driven to recognise a deep ambivalence in the 
‘Platonism’ of Hobbes: 


Hobbes’s agreement with Plato, his option for Plato against Aristotle, 
must be recognized in its full bearing [...] if his opposition to Plato is to 
be properly understood. If one may say that the turning to Euclid is to be 
characterized first as a return to Plato, one must immediately add that, on 
the other hand, this turning hides the deepest antithesis to Plato which 
can be imagined.?? 


Hobbes’s ‘return to Plato’ or ‘option for Plato against Aristotle’ is described 
here as an ‘opposition’, as a radical ‘antithesis to Plato" Hobbes's ‘Platonism’ 
is a quasi-betrayal of Plato himself. To understand this somewhat astonishing 
statement, we must remember what Strauss said about the genetic relation- 
ship between speech, or ordinary language, and the transcendence of ideas. As 
we have read above, ‘Plato’s theory that the causes of things, the ideas, have a 
transcendent independent existence, rests on the fact that the ideas show this 
independence in speech. ‘Only by means of speech’ - Strauss adds — ‘does 
man know of the transcendence of virtue’2+ Therefore, Hobbes's view, that 
‘Plato frees himself from the spell of words, whereas Aristotle remains under 
that spell’ seems to Strauss ‘to be a caricature of the actual position.?? We can 
now better understand why this view has to be defined as a ‘caricature’. By 
siding with ‘Plato against Aristotle, because the latter non tam ad res respexit, 
quam ad voces, whereas the former founded his ‘doctrine upon the concep- 
tions and ideas of things, Hobbes completely disregards the linguistic-doxastic 
starting point of Plato's thinking. By doing so, he appears to agree with only 
one of the two sides of Plato’s dialectic, that is, the paradoxical one. Its political 
side, or more precisely, its aim of achieving agreement between the dö&aı, is left 
out. Because of his alleged Platonic distrust of ordinary speech, Hobbes seems 


22 Ibid., 150. 
23 Ibid. 141 
24 Ibid.,145. 
25 Ibid.,141 


26 See above, note n. 
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to Strauss to be neglecting and, therefore, simplifying or reducing the twofold 
character of Plato’s dialectic. In other words, Strauss does not deny that Plato’s 
need for a paradoxical political philosophy was inspired in principle by dis- 
trust of unstable human opinions. He states that ‘the Socratic-Platonic reform 
of philosophy rests precisely on the perception of the unreliability and contra- 
dictoriness of ordinary speech.2’ But the ‘unreliability and contradictoriness 
of ordinary speech’ does not lead Plato to reject it. Quite the contrary, it is this 
very perception that compels him to ‘take refuge’ in ordinary speech. In other 
words, Strauss argues here that Plato’s distrust of unstable human opinions 
does not imply, as it does for Hobbes, a distrust of human language as such. 

But, according to Strauss, what kind of role does language play in Plato’s 
thinking? Why must it not be rejected as Hobbes does? Ordinary speech gives 
orientation, or more precisely, it is ‘the only possible orientation, which is at 
the disposal of men.?® By distrusting language, therefore, Hobbes ‘gives up’ 
this basic orientation. In Strauss’s view, this renunciation of language is fatal 
for the very practice of philosophy: 


The Socratic-Platonic reform of philosophy rests precisely on the percep- 
tion of the unreliability and contradictoriness of ordinary speech. But it 
does not follow from this perception that one is to consider ‘not the words 
but the things.’ For to give up orientation by speech means giving up the 
only possible orientation, which is originally at the disposal of men, and 
therewith giving up the discovery of the standard which is presupposed 
in any orientation, and even giving up the search for the standard.?9 


Despite his ‘return to Plato’, Hobbes ends up radically opposing Plato because 
he rejects the guidance provided by ordinary speech and, therefore, neglects 
the question of the final criterion assumed in any orientation. 


3 How Strauss ‘Platonised’ Husserl’s 'Exoyy 


One might wonder why choosing to do without the guidance provided by ordi- 
nary speech is tantamount to giving up the philosophical search for the criteri- 
on assumed in any orientation and, above all, to disregarding the philosophical 
need for the criterion or standard in itself. What does ordinary language, in 


27 Strauss, The Political Philosophy of Hobbes, 153. 
28 Ibid., 150. 
29 Ibid., 153. 
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other words, what people say about values like the ‘beautiful’, ‘just’, ‘good’, 
have to do with such an unordinary demand that focuses on the principle as- 
sumed in any orientation, and hence, with the search for the principle in and 
of itself? It might seem (especially to contemporary readers accustomed to 
the philosophy of ordinary language) that things are exactly the contrary. In 
fact, nowadays the opposite opinion prevails that, if philosophy is expected to 
pay attention to ordinary language, then it must do so certainly not in order to 
raise, but rather to prevent ‘absolute’ questions such as the Socratic-Platonic 
interrogatives on principles, such as the beautiful in itself, the just in itself, the 
good in itself, and so on. The analysis of ordinary speech — one might reply to 
Strauss with Wittgenstein’s words - is a therapy ‘against the bewitchment of 
our intelligence by means of language, for the purpose of showing the absur- 
dity of ‘metaphysical’ problems (in the broad sense of the word ‘metaphys- 
ics’). Strauss’s hermeneutic reasoning on Plato’s ‘idealism’ — or more precisely, 
on the thesis that ideas are transcendent realities — as arising from ordinary 
speech is certainly a little surprising. Now, I would like to try to make it plau- 
sible, by highlighting the Husserlian phenomenological question which in my 
opinion has to be seen as the underlying motivation for such an unusual inter- 
pretation. For this purpose, I will draw attention to two of the many passages 
from the Platonic dialogues which Strauss refers to, one taken from the Phaedo, 
the other from the Republic. 

Let us start with the Phaedo. We have met above the expression used by 
Strauss ‘to take refuge in human speech.’ This phrase is in fact the somewhat 
unusual, although certainly correct, translation of an expression used by 
Socrates in Phaedo 99e, where he says &do&e di) uot xpfivaı eig Tos Adyous xa- 
Tapuyovta ev Exelvors oxortetv TAY övtwv THV AOs (‘So I decided I must take 
refuge in propositions [or “into speech”, with Strauss], and study the truth of 
things in them").?? Thus according to Strauss the word Aöyoı does not mean — as 


30 I quoted from Hackforth’s translation of Phaedo (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1972). Strauss, The Political Philosophy of Hobbes, 141, translates Aöyoı literally as ‘speech’, 
whereas other scholars offer different versions. John Burnet in his translation of Plato’s 
Phaedo (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1911), 99, already noticed: ‘eis tobs Aóyouc xatapvyóvta, 
taking refuge in the study of ‘propositions, or ‘judgements’ or ‘definitions.’ It is not easy to 
translate Aóyouc here; but at least it is highly misleading to speak of ‘concepts’ (Begriffe). 
See F. Schleiermacher (Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1990), 111, 145: 
‘Gedanken’; C. J. Rowe (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1993), 240: ‘things said’, 
i.e., ‘statements; or ‘propositions’; D. Gallop (Oxford: Clarendon Press: 1975), 51: ‘theories’; 
A. Long (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2010), 94: ‘theories and arguments’: 
H. Tredennick (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1961, repr. 1996), 81: ‘theories’; 
T. Ebert (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 2004), I. 4, 64: Argumenten’; O. Apelt 
(Hamburg: Meiner, 1998), 11, 102: ‘Begriffe’; S. Martinelli Tempesta (Turin: Einaudi, 2011), 
‘ragionamenti’. 
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many translators have suggested — ‘reasons’, ‘concepts’, ‘thoughts’, ‘theories’, or 
something like ‘mental states’, but simply ‘speech’, or ‘what men usually say’. 
Let us briefly recall the context of Socrates’ statement. It occurs after the criti- 
cal assessment of the pre-Socratic physiologists, in particular of Anaxagorean 
physics which had revealed itself to Socrates to be incapable of accounting for 
the cause of natural things. The disappointment in the physical explanations 
of the ancient quctoAóyot led Socrates to the awareness that the very attitude 
of the physicists is exposed to a danger. To explain what he means by this dan- 
ger, he compares the natural scientist to someone who observes an eclipse of 
the sun. Like this person, he risks being blinded by the sight of the sensible 
things and, therefore, needs a kind of blackened mirror. The Aöyoı, the ordinary 
‘speech’, in which Socrates says he has taken ‘refuge’, perform the function of 
a blackened mirror during the observation of an eclipse of the sun: they are a 
medium which allows us to grasp the truth by protecting us from the danger 
of being blinded by it. Now, Phaedo 96e6 (namely, the need to take 'refuge in 
speech’ in order to ‘study the truth of things in it’) is one of the main pieces of 
textual evidence upon which the Straussian interpretative thesis rests regard- 
ing the genetic dependence of the doctrine of the transcendence of ideas on 
the linguistic character of the 86&«. I will attempt to show that it is a philosoph- 
ical question raised by Husserl that underlies Strauss's rather unusual manner 
of interpreting this passage from Phaedo. In more general terms, I also wish to 
suggest that Strauss's hermeneutics can be better understood, if one takes into 
account its phenomenological background, and at the same time the impres- 
sion of arbitrariness that it perhaps gives is dissipated. 

In the present context, to grasp the link I am suggesting between Strauss 
and Husserl, we need to pay attention to what Strauss considers important in 
the passage from the Phaedo mentioned above. According to him, Socrates' 
decision to take into consideration ‘what men say’ depends strictly on his 
awareness of a basic difficulty which the pre-Socratic ‘physiologists’ had gen- 
erated by attempting 'to understand the things and processes in the world by 
their causes, by tracing them back to other things and processes in the world’! 
What kind of difficulty arises from pre-Socratic physics? From Strauss's view- 
point, it is not first and foremost an epistemological difficulty: 'Against this 
explanation of nature by the physiologists there is ... the objection that it is an 
insufficient explanation or no explanation at all’32 The problem underlying 
the rejection of Anaxagorean physics in the Phaedo is instead outlined by him 
in the following words: 


31 Strauss, The Political Philosophy of Hobbes, 142. 
32 Ibid. 
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Physics of the type of the Anaxagorean, ‘Epimethean’ physics, which as 
such takes - whether expressly and intentionally or implicitly and unin- 
tentionally is of no importance - not the ordering power of reason, but 
disorder and irrationality as the principle of nature, necessarily leads to 
the destruction of all certain and independent standards, to finding ev- 
erything in man's world very well as it is, and to subjection to *what the 
Athenians believe? 


Let us be careful about this remark, especially the final part. At first sight, the 
reason for the Platonic opposition to pre-Socratic physics appears to be the 
need to avoid the as it were ‘nihilistic’ consequence to which it ‘necessarily 
leads. In other words, the danger of a ‘destruction of all certain and indepen- 
dent standards, Thus, it seems that ancient physics has to be rejected, because 
it threatens the believed standards, i.e. the ethical-political criteria of a given 
community. However, this 'destruction of all certain and independent stan- 
dards’ amounts to ‘finding everything in man's world very well as it is, and to 
subjection to ^what the Athenians believe." Thus, ancient physics has to be re- 
jected - not because it is ethically or politically dangerous, but for the very op- 
posite reason, namely, because it leads to acquiescing in what is believed by a 
given community (e. g., by the 'Athenians' in Plato's dialogues). Strauss's inter- 
pretative reasoning, therefore, can be outlined as follows. In Phaedo, Socrates 
rejects pre-Socratic physics by taking refuge in ordinary language, i.e. by start- 
ing from the 36£o, not in deference ‘to what men say, or because he agrees with 
‘what the Athenians believe, but, on the contrary, to avoid getting entangled 
in such beliefs. The true danger arising from an 'Epimethean physics' is, there- 
fore, ‘dogmatism,’ or more precisely, the uncritical subjection to a given culture 
or way of life. The neglect of the ‘human discourse on things; i.e., the disregard 
of what Strauss calls the 'only entrance into the true reasons of things which is 
open to man, involves the danger of becoming blindly and dogmatically sub- 
ject to this same discourse on things.34 

It is in this interpretative argumentation that the Husserlian background 
becomes discernible. In fact, the reasoning ascribed here by Strauss to Plato 
can be partly traced to a celebrated article by Husserl that appeared in 
1910-11 in the journal Logos. The article is Philosophie als strenge Wissenschaft, 
a manifesto of phenomenological thought, on which Strauss would later write 


33 Ibid.,142. 
34 Ibid. 
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an essay entitled Philosophy as Rigorous Science and Political Philosophy.85 
Of course, it is not possible here to give a complete account of Husserl’s text. 
I shall highlight only the criticisms Husserl addresses, on the one hand, to ‘nat- 
uralism’ and, on the other, to ‘Historicism and Worldview Philosophy. The dif- 
ficulties that led Husserl to make this twofold criticism, are very similar to the 
dangers which - according to Strauss’s interpretation of Phaedo - arise from 
Anaxagorean physics. In fact, Husserl rejects ‘naturalism’ — or more precisely, 
the ‘naturalisation of consciousness’ and the ‘naturalisation of ideas’ - because 
it destroys all objectivity and axiological validity, such as, for example, logical 
principles.?6 This is evidently the same danger as a ‘destruction of all certain 
and independent standards’ which — according to Strauss - in Phaedo leads 
Socrates to reject pre-Socratic naturalistic causal explanation. The other dif- 
ficulty highlighted by Strauss, namely the propensity arising from pre-Socratic 
naturalism ‘to find everything in man’s world very well as it is, and to subjec- 
tion to “what the Athenians believe,” seems to be the same danger that induced 
Husserl to reject what he calls Weltanschauungsphilosophie.?” To grasp this 
point, we need to examine Husserl’s text somewhat more closely, in particular 
its concluding section. Here Husserl draws a distinction which seems to me 
to have profoundly influenced Strauss’s hermeneutic thought: the distinction 
between ‘rigorous science’ and ‘worldview’ (Weltanschauung, or ‘culture’, ‘wis- 
dom’: Husserl uses these expressions interchangeably). Science and worldview 
are defined by Husserl as ‘practical ideas} i.e., as ways of life or human attitudes 
towards the world. They share an important feature: as ‘practical ideas, both 
are infinite, i.e., they hold up an infinite goal to human beings. But, according 
to Husserl, ‘since the constitution of a supratemporal universitas of rigorous 
sciences,’ namely, since the appearance of modern science, the two practical 
ideas ‘have been sharply separated, and from now on they remain separated 
for all eternity/38 This definitive separation depends on the fact that the goal 
of rigorous science is a ‘transfinite’ one, that is, it cannot be achieved within a 
finite human lifetime: 


Generations upon generations work enthusiastically on the immense 
edifice of science and add their modest objects of inquiry to it, ever 
conscious of the fact that the edifice is infinite and will never ever be 


35 Strauss, ‘Philosophy as Rigorous Science and Political Philosophy, Interpretation 2 (1971): 
1-9, at 5. See my study Leo Strauss tra Husserl e Heidegger: filosofia pratica e fenomenolo- 
gia, 13-127. 

36 Husserl, Philosophy as Rigorous Science, 254. 

37 Strauss, The Political Philosophy of Hobbes, 143. 

38 Husserl, Philosophy as Rigorous Science, 286. 
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completed. Worldview is also an ‘idea, of course, but that of a goal lying 
in the finite, to be actualized principally in an individual lifetime after the 
manner of steady approach, just like morality, which would certainly lose 
its sense if it were the idea of a principally trans-finite infinite.39 


Thus, philosophy as rigorous science — according to a famous expression used 
in Husserl’s later work - is in principle an ‘infinite task.’ However, this is pre- 
cisely where the problem arises for philosophy as a rigorous science. Because 
of its ‘transfinite infinity, or the impossibility of its being achieved during a 
single lifetime, philosophy as rigorous science necessarily finds itself in a diffi- 
cult situation. It is compelled by culture to practical ‘position-taking, that is, to 
giving answers that it cannot give without losing its sense as rigorous science, 
namely, without giving up its ‘infinite task’: 


Faced with the exigencies of life, with the practical necessity of taking 
a position, man could not wait until - perhaps millennia later - science 
had arrived, even assuming that he was at all already familiar with the 
idea of rigorous science.*° 


In other words, philosophy is asked to reconcile itself with culture, that is, to 
bea 


worldview philosophy that gives in the great systems the relatively most 
perfect answer to the riddles of life and the world, namely, that achieves 
in the best way possible the solution and satisfactory clarification of 
the theoretical, axiological, practical inconsistencies of life, that experi- 
ence, wisdom, and mere world- and life-view are able to overcome only 
incompletely. 


This kind of ‘reconciling’ philosophy, which aims to give ‘in the best way 
possible the solution of the inconsistencies of life’ is what Husserl calls 
Weltanschauungsphilosophie. Now, although he acknowledges the urgent need 
for such a philosophy in ‘the spiritual distress of our age, Husserl resolutely 


39 Ibid. 287. 
40 Ibid., 289. 
41 Ibid. 285. 
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warns us against it.*? ‘We must lodge our protest against it’ in order to preserve 
philosophy as rigorous science, i.e., as an ‘infinite task.4? 

Let us now come back to Strauss. It seems no coincidence that, in his later 
essay on Husserl’s text (the above-mentioned Philosophy as Rigorous Science 
and Political Philosophy) he paid particular attention to this defence of rigor- 
ous science against the ‘temptation’ of the ‘worldview philosophy. Nor does 
it seem a coincidence that the collection of previously published essays 
(Studies in Platonic Political Philosophy) chooses to begin, without respecting 
the chronological order in which the included essays appeared, with Strauss’s 
interpretation of Husserl’s Philosophie als strenge Wissenschaft already men- 
tioned. In fact, already in this early reading of Phaedo which we are exam- 
ining, Strauss ascribes to Plato a very similar defence of philosophy against 
‘what the Athenians believe, i.e., against what we may call the ‘ideologies’ or 
the Zeitgeist. Having grasped the Husserlian background of Strauss’s herme- 
neutics, let us again read Phaedo gge6: £8oEe Sý por xpfjvot eig Tobg Adyous xata- 
quyovta £v Exetvolg anonelv THY övrwv Thy dANdeıav. Let us attempt to interpret 
this passage from the viewpoint outlined by Strauss. The Aöyoı, the ‘speech’ 
of which Socrates speaks are nothing but pawöneva in the phenomenologi- 
cal sense. Therefore, the xatagevye eic tods Adyous, the ‘escape into speech’ 
has to be understood as a return to the pawöneva, by virtue of which philoso- 
phy becomes capable of avoiding the dogmatic lapse into the errors reported 
by Husserl: Naturalism and Historicism.** In other words, we can say that the 
xatapedyew eis tod Adyous in Phaedo 99e6 is a kind of phenomenological re- 
duction from ‘given’ things to their Gegebenheitsweise, ‘modes of givenness’. 
Such a ‘return’ to ordinary language understood as phenomenon ensures a me- 
thodical access which makes the oxoneiv t&v dvtwv thv dANBetav — the study of 
the truth of things — possible, that is, what in Husserlian terms may be called 
Ideation or Wesensschau, 'eidetic seeing of essences.*° Thus, we can conclude 
in accordance with Strauss’s assertion, that ‘Plato’s theory that the causes of 
things, the ideas, have a transcendent, independent existence, rests on the fact 
that the ideas show this independence in speech.46 This hermeneutic thesis 
about the genetic relationship between ordinary language and transcendence 
of ideas, which at first sight seemed rather arbitrary, thus becomes fully under- 
standable as a basically phenomenological thesis. Strauss’s phenomenological 


42 Ibid. 290. 

43 Husserl, Philosophie als strenge Wissenschaft, 336. 

44 Strauss, The Political Philosophy of Hobbes, 145. 

45 Husserl, Philosophie als strenge Wissenschaft, 315; Husserl, Philosophy as Rigorous Science, 
272. 

46 Strauss, The Political Philosophy of Hobbes, 141. 
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approach to Plato involves, of course, a significant modification of the Husserlian 
concept of the phenomenon as ‘intentional consciousness. In a way that seems 
influenced by Heidegger’s phenomenological hermeneutics and perhaps also 
by the later Husserl, Strauss transforms, or enlarges, Husserlian intentional 
consciousness into linguistic-doxastic intentionality. 

The issue of phenomenological reduction, or more precisely, of the phe- 
nomenological éxoyy, also underlies the reading of another Platonic excerpt, 
Republic 472c-d, to which Strauss refers in support of his interpretative 
thesis.47 In Republic 472c5-d4, we meet Socrates engaged in responding to 
a question addressed to him rather insistently by his interlocutor Glaucon. 
It is the most natural question, one which would occur to any reader of the 
Republic: the question whether the ideal city is feasible. Glaucon asks: the city, 
which we have hitherto contemplated only Aöyw, ‘in speech’ and therefore 
as a duvatov, as mere ‘possibility’ — can it also yiyvec@a ‘become something 
real’? Can we concretely oixeiv, ‘inhabit’ this city? Socrates’ reply is subtle and 
deserves a careful reading, which here, of course, it is not possible to offer. I 
would simply like to bring out what seems primarily to attract Strauss’s atten- 
tion in the response, namely, that Socrates ultimately denies that the search 
for the ideal criterion is aimed at transforming it into practice or realising what 
the search has achieved theoretically (Republic 472d3-4: AX’ ob tovtov vexa, 
tv’ anodeläwpev wo Suvatk tradra ylyveodaı). This is a very important aspect in 
Strauss’s interpretation of Hobbes and, more generally, in modern as distinct 
from ancient political philosophy. In other chapters of the book, he points to a 
peculiar development of political thought in the early modern age.^? As soon 
as the question of the application, or of the effectiveness of the ideal stan- 
dard becomes the prevalent one, the philosophical search for it, i.e., the prob- 
lem as such of the ideal criterion in itself, becomes meaningless, is no longer 
even understood as a problem. So the search for the ideal which characterises 
the philosophical attitude towards the world is inhibited and replaced by the 


47 Of course this is not the place to consider the complexity of Husserl’s problem of 
‘reduction’ I refer only to the notion of ‘phenomenological énoyy’ treated in the 
‘Phinomenologische Fundamentalbetrachtung’ in E. Husserl, Ideen zu einer reinen 
Phänomenologie und phänomenologischen Forschung. Erstes Buch: Allgemeine Einführung 
in die reine Phänomenologie (1913), edited by K. Schuhmann, in Husserliana: Gesammelte 
Werke, 42 vols (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1950-), 111.1, 56-66; translated by F. Kersten as Ideas 
Pertaining to a Pure Phenomenology and to a Phenomenological Philosophy. First Book: 
General Introduction to a Pure Phenomenology (The Hague: Springer, 1983), 51-62. 

48 See especially Chapter 6, entitled ‘History’ (Strauss, The Political Philosophy of Hobbes, 
79-107). 
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question of effectiveness or — to use Machiavelli’s famous words in Chapter 15 
of the Prince — verità effettuale della cosa (‘the effectual truth of the thing’).*? 

In other words, we can say that, according to Strauss, the Socratic mos 
of the good represented by Plato in the Republic is dependent on a ‘negative’ 
condition. In order that the search for the ultimate standard assumed in any 
life orientation can become possible, one must - so to speak — ‘bracket’ or 
‘neutralise’ or ‘put out of action’ the question which Glaucon insistently ad- 
dresses to Socrates, i.e., what is the real effectiveness of the theoretical search 
for the ideal. The expressions ‘to bracket, ‘to neutralise; ‘to put out of action’ 
are naturally not Strauss’s. They are translations of the words einklammern, 
neutralisieren, ausschalten used by Husserl to describe phenomenological 
énoyy. And yet with them I want to suggest a possible influence of Husserlian 
thought on Strauss’s interpretative reasoning. In Ideen I, Husserl shows that 
phenomenological research is dependent on the ‘neutralisation’ of the ‘posit- 
ing’ which belongs to the ‘natural attitude’ According to this ‘general posit- 
ing, ‘the world is always there as an actuality, ‘is always factually existent.'50 
Phenomenology requires an Einklammerung, a ‘bracketing’ of the ‘general 
positing’ of reality, in order to access ‘pure consciousness.’ As long as we are 
living within the natural attitude, intentional phenomena remain concealed 
and therefore phenomenology cannot begin. What I suggest here is that 
Strauss reads Republic 472c-d against the background of this pivotal idea of 
Husserl’s. He regards Socrates’ refusal to demonstrate how the ideal becomes 
real as a phenomenological Einklammerung. In other words: just as, according 
to Husserl, the access to the experiences of consciousness is hampered by the 
natural tendency of consciousness itself to take all data as something possibly 
or actually existing in the world, for Strauss, the {mois of the good itself is 
prevented by a similar natural need to assume that the good which is sought 
for is something that actually exists or can exist. Of course, this ‘Platonisation’ 
of phenomenological éxoyy involves a significant transformation of Husserl's 
thought. Above all, it implies that the contrast between ‘natural attitude’ and 
philosophy must be understood as a political contrast. Therefore, in the later 
essay entitled Philosophy as Rigorous Science and Political Philosophy, Strauss 
points out the need to grasp the political significance of the contrast between 
philosophy and Weltanschauung: 


49 N. Machiavelli, The Prince, translated by H. C. Mansfield (Chicago and London: University 
Of Chicago Press, 1998, repr. 2010), 61. 
50 Husserl, Ideen, 61 (Husserl, Ideas, 57). 
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In order to see the relation between philosophy as rigorous science and 
the alternative to it clearly, one must look at the political conflict between 
the two antagonists, i.e., at the essential character of that conflict. If one 
fails to do so, one cannot reach clarity on the essential character of what 
Husserl calls ‘philosophy as rigorous science.5! 
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CHAPTER 14 


Care of the Self and Politics: Michel Foucault, 
Heir of a Forgotten Plato? 


Laura Candiotto 


[...] starting now from the Laches rather than the Alcibiades, taking 
the Laches as the point of departure, the care of self does not lead 
to the question of what this being I must care for is in its reality and 
truth, but to the question of what this care must be and what a life 
must be which claims to care about self. And what this sets off is 
not the movement towards the other world, but the questioning of 
what, in relation to all other forms of life, precisely that form of life 
which takes care of self must and can be in truth.! 


1 Foucault and the Greeks 


As is well known, in the last years of his life Michel Foucault (1926-1984) de- 
voted himself to the study of classical antiquity, focusing on what he called the 
‘technologies of the self’, i.e., a system of therapeutic and ethical practices that 
constructed the ancient subject within a horizon of freedom. The motivations 
that led Foucault to undertake this study are still a subject of debate today. 
The present study endorses the approach of those authors (such as Arnold 
Davidson and Judith Revel) who identify a continuity in the development of 
Foucault’s oeuvre.” In this respect, I share Davidson’s and Revel’s views and do 
not interpret Foucault’s return to antiquity as a moment of self-absorption, an 


1 M.Foucault, The Courage of Truth: The Government of Self and Others II, Lectures at the College 
de France, 1983-1984, translated by G. Burchell, edited by F. Gros, F. Ewald, and A. Fontana 
(New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2011), 246. 

2 A. Davidson, ‘Archeology, Genealogy, Ethics; in Foucault: A Critical Reader, edited by 
D. Couzens Hoy (Oxford: Blackwell, 1986), 221-33 and A. Davidson, ‘Michel Foucault e la tra- 
dizione degli esercizi spirituali, in Foucault oggi, edited by M. Galzigna (Milan: Feltrinelli, 
2008), 163-79. 
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abandonment of politics or a way out of the pessimism characterizing the pre- 
vious period of his work, as pointed out by Alexander Nehamas.? Arguably, by 
studying the ancients, Foucault intended to elaborate possibilities of action for 
the present, without however searching in the past for solutions to problems 
which characterised a different age.* In other words, for Foucault, the study of 
classical thought enables us to historicise our point of view and to conceive the 
possibility of other forms of life. It does not seek a ready-made model requiring 
implementation, but entails a perspectival exercise which aims at engendering 
effective forms of resistance and production. The critical posture of the intel- 
lectual is thus conjoined with a practice of self-transformation which enables 
the wider context in which the subject acts/reacts to be changed. From this 
perspective, Foucault emphasises the relation between government of the self 
and government of others, historicising philosophy and demonstrating how 
it encompassed a knowledge which was indissolubly bound to praxis. Mario 
Vegetti has criticized Foucault for reducing antiquity to a pacified form of 
Platonism or Neoplatonism, incapable of capturing the conflict and political 
tensions of the period.® The present analysis intends to demonstrate that this 
is not the case, and it highlights how much Foucault drew from the notion of 
ergon that he learned from a very Socratic Plato for developing an account of 
transformative philosophy as mode of life embedded in the power dynamics. 


2 In Socrates's Footsteps: Philosophy as Transformation 


In an interview with Rux Martin in 1982, Foucault emphasised how his stud- 
ies, by focusing on political action, expressed a confidence in the possibility of 
change.® He underlined how the task of the intellectual is to enable subjects to 
realise that their thought is determined by the context in which they live, and, 


3 A. Nehamas, The Art of Living: Socratic Reflections from Plato to Foucault (Berkeley, Los 
Angeles, and London: University of California Press, 1998), 174. 

4 P. Veyne, ‘The Final Foucault and His Ethics, in Foucault and His Interlocutors, edited by 
A. Davidson (Chicago: Chicago University Press, 1997), 225-33, at 226: ‘In the last interview 
he was able to give in his life, he expressed himself quite clearly: the solution to a contempo- 
rary problem will never be found in a problem raised in another era, which is not the same 
problem except through a false resemblance. 

5 M. Vegetti, Foucault e gli antichi, in Effetto Foucault, edited by P. A. Rovatti (Milan: Feltrinelli, 
1986), 39-45, at 44: ‘It is this sedated Platonism, without politics and without theory, that 
seems to inform Foucault view of the ancients. Cf. also M. Vegetti, T’ermeneutica del 
soggetto: Foucault, gli antichi e noi, in Foucault oggi, 150-62. 

6 M. Foucault, Technologies of the Self: A Seminar with Michel Foucault, edited by H. Gutman, 
P. H. Hutton, and L. H. Martin (Amherst, MA: The University of Massachusetts Press, 1988). 
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in so doing, to outline a space of freedom beyond such determination. This is 
a transformative activity that changes individuals’ perceptions of themselves 
and of reality. Philosophy is thus intended by Foucault as transformation, as 
long as it is an instrument for telling the truth.’ 

Foucault’s study of antiquity needs to be understood as a part of this proj- 
ect. By studying the Greeks, Foucault explored a space of freedom for the con- 
struction of subjectivity. Within his critique of modernity, he also explored the 
possibility of proposing patterns of self-transformation which, while deriving 
from the ancient world, can still contribute to changing the contemporary situ- 
ation — despite the need to adapt them to a different historical context. In this 
way, philosophy becomes a diagnostic practice that aims to elaborate a thera- 
py? The therapy that Foucault found in Greek thought is ethics. Ethics is not 
disconnected from politics — on the contrary, it can be defined as a ‘political 
ethics’, since for Foucault the aesthetic practice of inventing oneself enables 
individuals to be recognised as subjects of themselves, rather than as objects of 
power.’ From this point of view, ethics is the path one has to follow in order to 
construct oneself as a subject - it is a space in which the subject can own her 
action rather than being the product of subjectification.!° 

Reformulating politics in ethical terms implies that, in order to avoid being 
reduced to mere objects of power, we need to elaborate a space for produc- 
ing a subjectivity which is able to find a moment of action/transformation 
in the temporality of creation — the temporality of biopolitics understood 
as the power of life. Maintaining an ethical posture implies telling the truth; 


7 It is worth noting the profound closeness between Foucault and Pierre Hadot, who both 
see the significance of philosophy as a transformation in the perception of self and real- 
ity, and for their research on the practices of antiquity. But we also need to take care 
not to identify their philosophical projects. In fact, although Foucault was very interested 
in Hadot’s work, Hadot at times expressed reservations towards Foucault’s work, for ex- 
ample saying that Foucault’s care of the self was too aesthetic. See P. Hadot, Philosophy 
as a Way of Life: Spiritual Exercises from Socrates to Foucault (Oxford and Cambridge: 
Blackwell, 1995), 211. For other comments see P. Hadot, La philosophie comme maniere de 
vivre: Entretiens avec Jeannie Carlier and Arnold I. Davidson (Paris: Albin Michel, 2001). 
For a comparison between the perspectives of Foucault and Hadot, see M. Montanari, 
Hadot e Foucault nello specchio dei Greci: La filosofia antica come esercizio di trasformazi- 
one (Milan and Udine: Mimesis, 2009). 

8 S. Natoli, ‘Giochi di verità: L'epistemologica di M. Foucault, in Effetto Foucault, 9916, at 
114: ‘For the French scholar, philosophising means diagnosing and, above all, diagnosing 
the present. 

9 J. Revel, Michel Foucault: Unontologia dell'attualità (Soveria Mannelli: Rubbettino, 2003). 

10 Revel, 140: ‘Therefore it is necessary to conceive politics as a form of ethics. Ethics is a 
reformulation of what politics can be. Politics is not a way out of power relations, just as 
ethics is not the failure of politics.’ 
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embracing a dangerous truth against those in power; adopting a mode of life 
which may well require choices that put the subject's life at risk." The concept 
of courage, exemplified by Socrates, takes on a fundamental meaning in this 
context.!? Socrates as a ‘parrhesiastes’ and a critic of the politics and educa- 
tion of his times embodies for Foucault the posture that the intellectual should 
adopt today. Socrates represents a type of knowledge that finds its own rela- 
tionship to power, in a sort of face to face interaction or intersection with it. 
With Socrates, philosophy assumes on the one hand an ethopoietic function, 
concerning the construction of the self, and on the other one of disclosure, 
implicit in the need to tell the truth in relation to power.!? 

Working within this dual function, it is possible to observe the synergy be- 
tween philosophy, education and politics, or - recalling the words of Arnold 
Davison - the political resistance of philosophy.!* Only if individuals trans- 
forms themselves from passive agents into self-governing subjects is it possible 
to think of a form of government over others which is not merely an expression 
of the power of authority. The subject constructs herself within specific power 
relations, in a given social space, epoch and location.!? Freedom is always con- 
ditioned; the possibility of its existence is never free of the exercise of power. 
This might suggest that freedom is an illusion. 

The later Foucault, however, emphasises that these limits enable freedom 
to be a form of political action. Again, the government of the self takes place 
always within specific power relations. Foucault's freedom is a freedom that 
can maintain a political value only insofar as it is contextualised: it is a free- 
dom that finds its conditions of reality within power, rather than outside of 
it.16 The technologies of the self enable the subject to practise a freedom that 


11 R. Bodei, ‘Il dire la verità nella genealogia del soggetto occidentale, in Foucault oggi, 
124-33. 

12 On Foucault’s account of Socrates, see L. Lawlor, ‘Sacrifice a Cock to Asclepius: The 
Reception of Socrates in Foucault's Final Writings, in Brill’s Companion to the Reception of 
Socrates, edited by C. Moore (Leiden: Brill, 2019), 926-47. 

13 On the relevance of the notion of ‘parrhesia’ in Foucault's interpretation of Socrates, see 
E. F. McGushin, Foucault’s Askesis: An Introduction to the Philosophical Life (Evanston: 
Northwestern University Press, 2007), 43-96. On the ethopoietic function, derived from 
Plutarch, see J. Rajchman, ‘Ethics after Foucault, Social Text 13-14 (1986): 165-83. 

14 A. Davidson, ‘Michel Foucault e la tradizione degli esercizi spirituali, in Foucault oggi, 
163-79. 

15 Natoli, ‘Giochi di verità, 113: ‘The status of subject always refers to complex functions and 
integrated orders; it is not conceivable as an atomic or individualistic entity 

16 Vegetti, ‘Foucault e gli antichi, 41: Tt is exactly in the space of freedom - that is, of the ab- 
sence of repressive apparatuses of power and rigid institutions of social hierarchies — that 
there is a need for self-control, for mastery of one’s own passions, which is at once the sign 
of one’s own freedom and one’s own dominion even over others.’ 
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is inter-in-dependent of power." They are 1) expressions of power (depen- 
dent); 2) in relation with it (inter); and 3) they find their power in their thrust 
to independence. 


3 From Logos to Ergon 


As a result, from being logos philosophy becomes ergon. In his analysis of 
Plato's Seventh Letter and then of the Laches, Foucault identifies the practical 
character of classical philosophy.!? The ergon represents the condition of real- 
ity for philosophy; in Plato's case, it stems from a biographical experience, but 
also becomes an act of coherence of philosophy with itself. The ergon is the 
task of philosophy, and the context is the insertion into the real implied by the 
concept. It is the context that provides philosophical action with the possibil- 
ity of operating for change. 

A passage from the Seventh Letter is particularly relevant in this regard. Plato 
narrates the main reason for his choosing to leave for Syracuse: he was driven 
by his desire to avoid becoming a man who could only make speeches (328c3- 
c6). Had he remained such a man, he would have betrayed not only himself 
and his friendship with Dion but, above all, philosophy itself. In fact, he had 
been feeling a sense of shame because of the possibility that he would turn into 
‘wholly and solely a mere man of words: This last aspect is central in grasping 
a possible similarity between Plato and Foucault, insofar as it emphasises how, 
also for Plato, philosophy cannot be identified with theory alone but includes 
a moment of practical enactment. For such enactment to become possible it is 
necessary to pass through the parrhesiastic act of telling the truth.!9 

Foucault, however, recognises that philosophy, as a consequence of the 
ergon, risks being subjugated by power. The context is in fact both a resource 
and a curse for the practices of freedom. Foucault explores how, throughout 


17  SeeL.Candiotto and G. Pezzano, Filosofia delle relazioni: Il mondo sub specie transforma- 
tionis (Genova: Il Melangolo, 2019), 135-37. 

18 See M. Foucault, The Government of Self and Others: Lectures at the Collége de France 
1982-1983, translated by G. Burchell, edited by F. Gros, F. Ewald, and A. Fontana (New 
York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2010), Lectures of February 9, 16 and 23, 1983; M. Foucault, The 
Courage of Truth, Lecture of February 8, 1984 and Lectures of February 22-29, 1984. A re- 
cent interpretation of Foucault's engagement with Plato's Seventh Letter that emphasizes 
the political relevance of the philosophical can be found in P. A. Miller, ‘Queering Plato: 
Foucault on Philosophy as Self-fashioning and Resistance in Plato's 7th Letter; TRANS-, 23 
(2018), DOI :10.4000/trans.1807. 

19  OnFoucaults refusal of the theory-practice dualism, see M. Foucault, History of Madness, 
translated by J. Murphy (New York: Routledge, 2006), 172. 
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history, such practices have become instruments of control used for the de- 
ployment of power. Foucault does not criticise superficially the dynamics of 
power, but recognises that transformative practices are, themselves, an act of 
power; at the same time, however, he emphasises the distinction between the 
power that the subject exercises upon herself and the power exercised over 
such a self by others. It is the ergon itself that exposes philosophy to the risk 
of power. Does governing others turn unavoidably into subjugation? Plato and 
Foucault might agree on the answer to this question: there is always a risk 
of establishing practices of domination; however, the awareness of this risk 
should not prevent us from searching out the spaces of freedom required for 
the construction of a better society. 

In the Republic, Plato argues that even the best of men, once placed in a 
position of government, risks committing injustices (519e—521b). It is for this 
reason that kings must be philosophers: the latter are in fact those who, since 
they are motivated only by the knowledge of the Good, are not interested in 
occupying positions of power. Even these men, however, risk being corrupted 
by the degenerate context in which they operate. Foucault, for his part, em- 
phasises how any relation is a power relation but, at the same time, he insists 
that it is possible to think of a form of reaction in the aesthetic and political 
imagination of a new self, implying the construction of a new context. 

Foucault identifies philosophy as a form of life in the choice of telling the 
truth in relation to power. Thus, it is the responsibility of the individual who, 
instead of living passively or unconsciously her relation with power, develops 
a critical attitude, which enables her to unmask the attempts at subjection 
that are always/already present even at the very moment in which the indi- 
vidual exercises her own freedom. And, putting aside historical differences, 
is it not this that Socrates did by confuting the politicians of his times, and 
Plato by writing the Socratic dialogues and by participating in the political life 
of Syracuse?20 

In his lessons at the University of Vermont in 1982, Foucault defines the 
concept of ‘governmentality’ as the intersection between techniques of domi- 
nation exercised on others and on the self?! Both are forms of government, 


20 On the political outcomes of the Socratic dialogue, see L. Candiotto, ‘Socratic Dialogue 
Faces the History: Dialogical Inquiry as Philosophical and Politically Engaged Way of Life, 
Culture and Dialogue 5/2 (2017):157-72. On the educational value of Socrates’ philosophi- 
cal inquiry, see G. A. Scott, Plato's Socrates as Educator (Albany: SUNY Press, 2000). On 
the educational value of Foucault's perspective on the care of the self, see M. A. Peters, 
"Truth-Telling as an Educational Practice of the Self: Foucault, Parrhesia and the Ethics of 
Subjectivity, Oxford Review of Education, 29/2 (2003): 207-23. 

21 Foucault, Technologies of the Self, 19. 
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but the struggles that aim to transform subjectivity are not to be considered 
simple forms of opposition to authority. The author in fact defines as ‘mic- 
ropolitics’ the set of transversal actions that, whilst producing effects in rela- 
tion to power, cannot be immediately inscribed into a ‘party program’, but are 
an expression of the subject's style of life, in her relations with knowledge and 
socio-economic power.” Certainly, the philosopher king is not a viable model 
for Foucault.?? However, was not this the horizon of action defined by Plato's 
Socrates, or - as we might say — the more Socratic Plato? 

In the later Foucault the possibility of action is located within the domain 
of the ‘techniques of the self’, which represent the subject's space of action in 
everyday life. If, in relation to techniques of domination exercised upon oth- 
ers, it is only possible to answer through the shaping of a counter-power, at 
best to resist, it is on the side of the techniques of the self that change can be 
produced .?^ In this context the care of the self imposed by Socrates on young 
aristocrats takes on a particular relevance.” Alcibiades represents the kairos 
for the philosopher. If, for Plato, Socrates' desire to cure Alcibiades could be 
moved by eros, in Foucault's reading, it is moved by an obligation intrinsic to 
the very essence of philosophy, which cannot be only logos.?6 More specifically, 
the figure of Socrates depicted by Plato represents the possibility of harmonis- 
ing logos and bios. Socrates is the type of philosopher who addresses all citizens 
and attempts to lead them towards the truth, which is not a metaphysical en- 
tity but what allows the recognition of both one's own inadequacies and those 
of the present state. His parrhesiastic act addresses power through the refuta- 
tion of specific interlocutors (Thrasymachus, Polus, Callicles) and, in doing so, 
he demonstrates to the public their inadequacy and the need for change. 


22 F. Guattari, Microfisica dei poteri e micropolitica dei desideri, in Effetto Foucault, 196. 

23 L. Cremonesi, Michel Foucault e il mondo antico: Spunti per una critica dell'attualità (Pisa: 
ETS, 2008), 160: 'According to Foucault, the philosopher will have to mediate his political 
action by working to guide consciousness and operating on the soul - the structure of the 
subject — of those who govern.’ 

24 Revel, Michel Foucault, 135: ‘Working on a set of Plato's texts, in particular the Alcibiades, 
Foucault affirms that, in Hellenistic thought, the way in which individuals construct 
themselves responds to a specific aim, a criterion, a principle: to make one's own life the 
object of a techne, an object of transformation or, as the Greeks say, to make of one’s life a 
work of art. To make of one’s life a work of art: as the practice of the self is at the same time 
a political and aesthetic gesture, our task becomes then an aesthetics of existence: 

25 See L. Candiotto, ‘On the Epistemic Value of Eros: The Relationship between Socrates and 
Alcibiades; Peitho. Examina Antiqua 1/8 (2017): 225-36. 

26 Foucault, The Government of Self and Others, Lecture of February 16, 1983. It is worth no- 
ticing that this lecture, which specifically proposes a reading of the First Alcibiades, is part 
of Foucault's wider reading of Plato's Letters. 
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The specific aim of the early Platonic dialogues was to foster political trans- 
formation by refuting the public's false beliefs.27 This last aspect of the Socratic 
parrhesia was not explicitly explored by Foucault, though it can be argued that 
his interpretation moves in this direction. The approach in question can thus 
be considered a link between the practice pursued by the Socratic Plato and 
the practice that Foucault expects from the contemporary intellectual. 


4 The Alcibiades and the Laches 


Foucault does not interpret the history of the care of the self as a progressive 
deterioration from a golden age when the subject, detached from politics, was 
free to take care of her own self.28 He emphasises how, already in its ‘Spartiate’ 
formulation, the care of the self was connected to the exercise of power. In his 
analysis of the First Alcibiades, Foucault strives to demonstrate how the care 
of the self implies passing from an exercise of power granted by status to an 
exercise of power which depends on one’s ability to govern oneself. Those who 
govern are not able to transform their privileges into political action over oth- 
ers if, before this, they have not taken care of their own selves.29 The care of the 
self is connected not only to politics, but to education as well: in fact, it func- 
tions as a critique of traditional pedagogy, based on a pederastic relationship.3° 


27 I define this specific function of the Socratic Elenchos as ‘outreach elenchus’. See on this 
L. Candiotto ‘Elenchos public et honte dans la troisieme partie du Gorgias de Platon), 
CHORA. Revue détudes anciennes et médiévales 12 (2014): 191-212; Ead., ‘Aporetic State 
and Extended Emotions: The Shameful Recognition of Contradictions in the Socratic 
Elenchus; Etica e Politica 17 (2015): 233-48; Ead., Le vie della confutazione: I dialoghi so- 
cratici di Platone (Milan and Udine: Mimesis, 2012). 

28 disagree with Rovatti when he argues that Foucault assumed a position within the Greek 
horizon of thought and refused modern individuation. If, on the one hand, Foucault criti- 
cised modernity when he approached the development of subjectivity from an historical 
perspective, he was also aware of the extent to which in antiquity the space of the sub- 
ject was constructed within the dynamics of power. See Rovatti, 'Il luogo del soggetto; in 
Effetto Foucault, 71-76. 

29 M. Foucault, The Hermeneutics of the Subject: Lectures at the College de France 1981-1982, 
translated by G. Burchell, edited by F. Gros, F. Ewald, and A. Fontana (New York: Palgrave 
Macmillan, 2005), Lecture held on January 6, 1982. 

30 On the differences between the traditional pederastic pedagogy and Plato's philosophi- 
cal paideia, see L. Brisson, ‘Eros éducateur: Entre paiderastia et philösophia, in Plato's 
Symposium, Symposium Platonicum X, edited by M. Tulli and M. Erler (Sankt Augustin, 
Academia Verlag, 2016), 24-35; O. Renaut, ‘La pédérastie selon Pausanias: Un défi pour 
l'éducation platonicienne/ in Érotique et politique chez Platon. Erös, genre et sexualité dans 
la cité platonicienne, edited by L. Brisson and O. Renaut (Sankt Augustin: Academia Verlag, 
2017), 219-30. On Foucault’s account of paiderastia, see O. Renaut, ‘Sexualité antique et 
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Moreover, it assumes a particular political significance if the subjects of the 
transformation are those who, in the future, will be politicians. The figure of 
Alcibiades expresses the political significance of education understood as care 
of the self - therefore the relation between care of the self and politics. 

However, what is this ‘self’ we should take care of? This question, concern- 
ing the structuration of subjectivity, is a question central to Foucault’s thought, 
one which he places - as in his reflections concerning the topic under analy- 
sis — within a political context. Alcibiades cannot govern others merely as a 
consequence of his status; on the contrary, he must address his own self in 
order to take part in political life. The main issue addressed in the second 
part of the dialogue - the final part - is the following: the need to provide a 
definition of the ‘self’ — as it appears in the expression ‘taking care of one- 
self’ — which can establish, disclose, grant access to the knowledge required for 
good government. 

In more concrete terms, what is asked of Alcibiades? In line with the meth- 
od elaborated in the Socratic dialogues, he needs to acknowledge his own 
shortcomings, to experience shame and commit to making an improvement.?! 
To improve he has to take care of his own soul and, in order to do this, he 
must know his soul. The soul can know itself only by being reflected in some- 
thing similar to itself and, therefore, it has recourse to the divine. By contem- 
plating itself, the soul contemplates a reality which can be perceived as right 
and good.?? It is the divine element that enables the soul to contemplate and 
discover the pure world of truth. The self, in the First Alcibiades, is therefore 
the soul. 

For Foucault, however, the task of philosophy is not limited to this.33 It does 
not involve contemplation, but unfolds as a path. It is not acted out only by 
the psyche, but by bios as well. Before governing others, Alcibiades must be 
able to govern himself. In the Alcibiades governing oneself will involve taking 
care of one’s soul, developing a conversion which leads to the vision of the 
divine. From Foucault’s perspective, however, contemplating is not enough: it 


principe d'activité: Les paradoxes foucaldiens sur la pédérastie, Foucault, la sexualité, 
[Antiquité, edited by S. Boehringer and D. Lorenzini (Paris: Kimé, 2016), 121-35. 

31 See L. Candiotto, ‘Purification through Emotions: The Role of Shame in Plato's Sophist 
230b4-e5, Educational Philosophy and Theory 50 (2018): 576-85; L. Napolitano Valditara, 
Il dialogo socratico: Fra tradizione storica e pratica filosofica per la cura di sé (Milan and 
Udine: Mimesis, 2018). 

32 SeeS.Lavecchia, Una via che conduce al divino: La homoiosis theo nella filosofia di Platone 
(Milan: Vita e Pensiero, 2006). 

33 For an investigation of Foucault's non-theistic spirituality and ethics, see R. White, 
‘Foucault on the Care of the Self as an Ethical Project and a Spiritual Goal? Human Studies 
37/4 (2014): 489-504; N. Levy, ‘Foucault as Virtue Ethicist/ Foucault Studies 1 (2004): 20-31. 
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is necessary to change the subject's praxis in everyday life. In the Laches the 
main object of our care should not be the soul, but the bios, our mode of life. 
Accordingly, the task of the philosopher is not to descend back into the cave 
and ‘apply’ in life the object of contemplation (an interpretation which could 
be derived from a reading of the First Alcibiades and most Platonic dialogues), 
but to choose a philosophical life from the beginning. Subsequently, this 
choice will need to be confirmed continuously in everyday life. The conversion 
required by the metaphysics of the soul and that required by the aesthetic of 
existence, intended as a choice of one’s mode of life, are fundamentally differ- 
ent: the former concerns the contemplation of the truth, the latter a decision 
that becomes everyday praxis.?* 

Foucault traces the development of both perspectives in Plato: the first in 
the First Alcibiades, the second in the Laches. In the Alcibiades, the question 
‘who is this self we should take care of’ is answered with ‘the soul’, while in the 
Laches, the question is ‘what is the horizon in which we need to account for 
ourselves?’ and the answer is ‘the way we live’. 


5 Metaphysics and Everyday Practice 


According to Foucault, two trajectories of development of philosophical prac- 
tice take their starting points from the Alcibiades and the Laches (we could 
say also from the Seventh Letter): the first considers the care of the self as 
the point from which to interface with metaphysical realities, the second is 
an everyday practice concerning the subject’s style of life. In the first thread, 
practice is intended as the application of a principle; in the second, it is the 
concrete expression of a primary decision which becomes the subject’s style 
of life. Foucault argues that in Plato these two lines of philosophical develop- 
ment were intertwined - although Plato himself is the author of their separa- 
tion, having framed the care of the self as an instance of the Delphic maxim 
‘know thyself’ — whilst the subsequent history of Western thought sanctions 
their separation and, more specifically, the predominance of the first over the 
second.* The first resulted in the development of an ontology of the self sepa- 


34 Foucault, The Government of Self and Others, Lecture of February 16, 1983. 

35 T. Flynn, ‘Truth and Subjectivation in the Later Foucault, The Journal of Philosophy 82 
(1985): 531-40, at 537: ‘Foucault sees Plato at the crossroads of two concepts of truth- 
telling, each claiming to interpret the Delphic injunction to “know thyself”. The one form 
of “rendering an account of oneself” comprises a care of the soul such as Socrates en- 
joined upon his fellow citizens in the Apology. This became a dominant theme in Western 
metaphysics. The other form concentrated on what one ought to do, on the art of living 
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rated from the body; in this regard Foucault underlines the role played by late 
Platonism — a current which, in his perspective, has its central point of refer- 
ence in Plato's First Alcibiades.?® The second philosophical approach has been 
developed only on rare occasions or has been misunderstood. With the expres- 
sion ‘aesthetic of existence’ Foucault aims to restore this last form, an art of the 
self which entails the necessity of taking responsibility for our own life — for 
the invention of novel forms of being — and that finds its highest expression in 
the ‘true life.37 

The ontology of the self privileges knowledge: the care of the self develops 
within a horizon set by the principle of ‘know thyself’ The aesthetic of exis- 
tence, on the other hand, frames the care of the self within life as a test, as an 
exercise implying the constant questioning of our own actions aimed at evalu- 
ating their correctness. This analysis is necessary if we are to become capable 
of imposing a certain form on our own life, as artists do with their work. And 
such a form implies seeking a possible beauty. But it implies also a critique of 
society: through one’s own style of life one criticises that of others. Courageous 
truth telling becomes philosophical ‘true life. For Foucault, this is the great 
Socratic inheritance, historically developed by Cynicism. 


6 Two Incompatible Paths? 


Creative action — an action which is able to resist the power relations defining 
its context of emergence - is based on an ethic intended to be the creation 
of a new form of selfhood, a new way of life. The ethics of the self must be 
centred on practices, as the self itself is made by practices. The transforma- 
tive task of philosophy is prompted not only by ethical and political reasons 
but also by specifically epistemological ones. Insofar as the self, from a post- 
foundationalist perspective, is continuously shaped by the practices one en- 
acts, Foucault defines the care of the self as a practice which can change the 
subject’s mode of life. 


a life other than that of the popular mores. This “aesthetic of existence” tended to be ne- 
glected in subsequent philosophy, with some notable exceptions, and to be relegated to 
religious teachers, artists, and, more recently, revolutionary militants.’ 

36 For example, see M. Foucault, The Courage of Truth, 246. 

37 Foucault, The Courage of Truth, 162: For a long time, this aspect of the history of subjectiv- 
ity, inasmuch as it constitutes life as the object for an aesthetic form, has, of course, been 
hidden and overshadowed by what could be called the history of metaphysics, the history 
of the psyche, the history of the way in which the ontology of the soul has been founded 
and established. 
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It is necessary to emphasise again here how Plato’s thought is at the basis of 
both the philosophical paths mentioned above: the path leading to contempla- 
tion of the soul, and the path leading to a transformative quotidian practice. 
Foucault knows that these two ways are not incompatible and considers the 
figure of Socrates as a model for their possible coexistence.?? From an episte- 
mological perspective, the structure of the subject herself requires such co- 
existence: the subject constructs herself within a life context. Without bios, 
psyche cannot be. In order to nurture a good bios, however, we must take care 
of our psyche. This is a virtuous circle within which the subject can find her 
freedom and philosophy can test its efficacy. And yet Foucault's genealogical 
method leads him to emphasise the lack of balance between the two trajec- 
tories that developed throughout Western history and, more specifically, the 
predominance of the first over the second. In other words, insofar as the first 
approach has gained a role of power, Foucault emphasises the second one, 
which, from his perspective, has been excluded from history. At best, quo- 
tidian practice is intended as an application of the metaphysics of the soul. 
But this is not the significance which Foucault finds in the Platonic appeal to 
ergon, which is to denounce the contradictions of politics by the practice of 
one’s own life. This meaning of the concept of life-style, which has been argu- 
ably obscured by the history of metaphysics, is an expression of Plato’s more 
Socratic philosophy. The Platonic style of life, which gained prominence with- 
in the development of Western philosophy, could be assimilated to a form of 
ascetic life which found in Christianity its highest expression. However, return- 
ing to the ancients, Foucault does not present philosophy as a form of knowl- 
edge which places the sphere of principles in another world, but in a form of 
life which is indissolubly connected with education and politics. The form 
of life he proposes is thus a ‘philosophical militancy’; it is a courageous style 
of life which instantiates, with its own mode of being, the critique of a certain 
order of things. It is this style of life which offers itself as a mirror for reflecting 
the contradictions of others: the expression of one’s subjectivity becomes thus 
a cure for the world.39 


38 Ibid. 163: ‘In no way am I claiming that there was something like an incompatibility or 
insurmountable contradiction between the themes of ontology of the soul and the aes- 
thetics of existence. On the contrary, we can even say that these two themes were really 
and constantly linked. In practice, there is hardly any ontology of the soul which has not 
in fact been linked to the definition or requirement of some kind of style of life, of some 
kind of form of existence. Just as hardly any style of existence, any form of life was worked 
out and developed without more or less explicitly referring to something like a metaphys- 
ics of the soul. 

39 F. Gros, ‘Course Context, in Foucault, The Courage of Truth, 343-58. 
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The Foucault who criticises Plato is the Foucault who reads in Plato the 
origin of Platonism intended as a separation between life, in its concrete di- 
mension, and political militancy. He addresses thus the Plato who has been 
known to history as the father of the metaphysics of the soul: a metaphysics 
that, by imposing on praxis the dictatorship of what has been already given, 
transforms life into normativity.^? Arguably, the more Socratic Plato can him- 
self be counted as a victim of the prevalence of the first philosophical path 
(engendering a metaphysics of the soul) over the second (focusing on everyday 
practice). The Plato who presents work on the self as a central practice for poli- 
tics (the Plato who emerges for Foucault in the Laches and the Seventh Letter) 
has thus been forgotten owing to the dominance of the metaphysics of the 
soul. From this perspective, the arrangements of power that have followed one 
another throughout history have had consequences also for the interpretation 
of Plato. Plato is also the writer of the Laches, and Foucault, recognising this, 
was able to discover in Socrates a shared teacher. The forgotten Plato who is 
restored by Foucault is thus the more strictly Socratic Plato. 

Can we therefore consider Foucault an heir to Plato? From my perspective, 
it is possible to answer this question in the affirmative despite its provocative 
and destabilising character; the main aim of the present chapter has been to 
highlight aspects of Foucault’s thought which could support such an answer. 
There have been various interpretations which emphasise the educative pur- 
pose of Plato’s philosophy, before and after Foucault; the specific merit of 
the French philosopher however consists in having underlined the eminently 
practical scope of the more Socratic aspects of Plato’s philosophy, whilst bring- 
ing out the dominance of the metaphysical interpretation of Plato over more 
‘earthly’ readings of his work. 

In conclusion, we can ask ourselves - somewhat emphatically — whether 
it is possible to conceive that a resistance might already exist within the field 
of Platonic studies, one which, although not denying the metaphysical as- 
pects of Plato, would be able to present the more Socratic aspects of his phi- 
losophy. From this perspective, Foucault is twice a teacher: in reading Plato’s 
work, he embodied the resistance to established power presented therein as 


40 See P. A. Miller, ‘The Art of Self-Fashioning, or Foucault on Plato and Derrida, Foucault 
Studies 2 (2005): 54-74, for the debate within French structuralism concerning the read- 
ing of Plato. 

41 Notably, the political significance of Plato’s philosophy has been highlighted by the 
Straussian School. See on this C. Zuckert, Ts There a Straussian Plato?, The Review of 
Politics 74/1 (2010): 109-26. On the educational valence of Plato's philosophy, the classic 
reference is J. Stenzel, Plato der Erzieher (Leipzig: Meyer, 1928). 
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an ethical posture, and in so doing he also demonstrated the possibility of its 
actualisation. 
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CHAPTER 15 


Dialectic in Plato’s Sophist and Derrida’s ‘Law of the 


Supplement of Copula’ 
Arnold Oberhammer 
1 Le leurre du philosophe* 


According to the French linguist Emile Benveniste (1902-1976), in his essay of 
1958, Catégories de pensée et catégories de langue (‘Categories of Thought and 
Categories of Language’), the trap for the philosopher (the leurre du philos- 
ophe, in Derrida’s words, i.e, the tendency to mistake thought for language) 
consists in assuming that universal categories of thought can be abstracted to 
organise a priori concepts of experience.! Benveniste argues that thought can 
only be formed and modified in language and it is shaped by historically avail- 
able languages. He seeks to show this by using Aristotle’s theory of categories. 
Jacques Derrida (1930-2004) addresses these theories in 1971 in the essay ‘Le 
supplément de copule' (‘The Supplement of Copula’).? Here he ascertains that 
neither the assumption of the simple immanent character of language nor of 
the exteriority of thought did justice to the complexity of the problem. The 
naivety of the opposition between language and discourse is obvious as both 
concepts are necessarily products of philosophical thought. They therefore 
‘belong to the field to which we would like to submit them’ One finds oneself 
in the paradoxical situation that the limits that language is supposed to impose 
upon thought can themselves only be understood through philosophical dis- 
course. In philosophy, according to Derrida, such questions periodically come 
to the fore, thereby showing the historical relationship of philosophy to its own 
boundaries: ‘philosophy is always re-appropriating the discourse by which it is 
de-limited.^ 


This chapter has been translated into English from German by David Hanningan. 

1 É. Benveniste, ‘Categories de pensée et catégories de langue, in Problèmes de linguistique 
générale, 2 vols (Paris: Gallimard, 1966), 1, 63-74. 

2 J. Derrida, ‘Le supplément de copule: La philosophie devant la linguistique; in J. Derrida, 
Marges de la philosophie (Paris: Les Éditions de Minuit, 1972), 209-46. 

3 Ibid. 209: appartiennent au champ qu'on voudrait leur soumettre. 

4 Ibid., 211: la philosophie se réapproprie toujours le discours qui la dé-limite.’ 
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Friedrich Nietzsche (1844-1900) strove to free philosophy from a metaphysi- 
cal language dominated by the verbal form is. Martin Heidegger (1889-1976) in- 
sisted that metaphysics in the form of logic had gained control over language. 
For Derrida, such attempts could not be ‘logical solutions, but were strate- 
gies to be practised: ‘a strategy and a stratification that are textual and whose 
analysis we need to practise.? Derrida clearly pointed out that aporias had to 
be recognised if thought were to comprehend its own boundaries. Otherwise, 
how could something being thought become known when it is necessarily still 
hidden? However, Benveniste thought that philosophy ‘transposes’ categories 
of language to categories of thought and that it is the task of linguistics to de- 
code these through ‘transcription’ In Derrida’s opinion, Benveniste, by making 
this assumption, thought that Aristotle referred to different things by the same 
name or used different names for the same thing, as required. Aristotle would 
have spoken of language as ‘language and thought’ and he would have referred 
to language and thought by the one word ‘thought’. However, the critical point 
is that, for Aristotle, the categories of thought correspond to the possible ways 
to say being and that being is expressed in multiple ways (moAAaxdc). The cat- 
egories are categories of language and thought. The real question concerns the 
essence, the categorial nature of the category itself. Here being proves to be 
an all-encompassing concept that extends beyond categories. In the transcat- 
egorial nature of being, the contradiction between categories of thought and 
categories of being is cancelled, and this creates the possibility of categorisa- 
tion (‘Aristotle’s categories belong to language and thought at the same time’). 
Language is how ‘to be’ is expressed and thought is how ‘to be’ is expressed 
as that which is insofar as it is the way it is (est dit ce qui est, en tant qu'il est, 
tel qu'il est). 

According to Derrida, in the Western philosophical tradition, thought 
had no meaning ‘outside its relationship to Being as it is and in as much as it 
becomes.” Beginning with Parmenides, this philosophy can ‘only surface or 
announce itself based on a particular configuration of noein, legein, and einai, 


5 Ibid. 214: ‘une stratégie et une stratification textuelles dont il faut pratiquer l'analyse: 

6 Ibid., 218: 'Or le concept, la catégorie de catégorie, entre sistématiquement en jeu dans 
l'histoire de la philosophie et de la science (dans l’Organon et les Catégories d’Aristote) au 
point ot l'opposition de la langue à la pensée est impossible ou n'a de sens que trés dérivé. 
[...] Aristote a tenté de reconduire l'analyse jusqu'au lieu de surgissement, soit à la racine 
commune du couple langue/pensée. Ce lieu est celui de "étre" Les catégories d'Aristote sont à 
la fois dela langue et de pensée: de langue, en tant qu'elles sont déterminées comme répons- 
es à la question de savoir comment l'étre se dit (legetai); mais aussi bien comment se dit l'être, 
comment est dit ce qui est, en tant qu'il est, tel qu'il est’ 

7 Ibid.:‘Question de pensée, la pensée, le mot ‘pensée [...] n'ayant en tout cas jamais rien voulu 
dire hors de son rapport à l'étre tel qu'il est et en tant qu'il est (dit). 
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and on the unique unity of noein and einai.? In Benveniste's view, even to be can 
be traced to a specific characteristic of the Greek language. So, says Derrida, if 
being is not one category amongst others, then we are no longer concerned 
with transposing one category into another. Being is neither directly tangible 
nor found elsewhere. The linguist or logician looking for a rule for transcrip- 
tion will never find anything that can simply be called being. The categories 
are expressions of the ways for being to be; they represent the opening of the 
immanence of language to that which is external to it (douvrir la langue a 
son dehors).? 


‘Being’ offers itself precisely in language as that which opens up language 
to non-language, beyond what would be only the inside (‘subjective’, ‘em- 
pirical’, in the anachronistic sense of these words) of a language.!° 


Language, in its own self-immanence, cannot conceive of itself without be- 
coming a subject of its own thought. As reported by Derrida, this is the point 
where the actual task begins: ‘having been asked in a radically new way the 
function of “being.” 


2 Dialectic (dtaAextixy) in Plato's Sophist 


Derrida refers to Sophist 253D, where the Eleatic Stranger determines being to 
be the ability (öövanıs) to connect. He sees being (öv), in addition to motion 
and rest, as the third ‘in the soul’ (év tH puyĝ)! The progress of the Eleatic 
Stranger, as opposed to the older aporetic ontologies where either motion or 
rest were considered to be, is based on the concept of ‘otherness’, étepov. Being 
is different (€tepov) to motion and rest with the result that, ‘according to its 


8 Ibidem: ‘La “pensée” — ce qui vit sous ce nom en Occident — n’a jamais pu surgir ou 
s'annoncer quà partir d'une certaine configuration de noien, legein, einai et de cette 
étrange mémeté de noein et de einai dont parle le poème de Parménide: 

9 Ibid. 

io Ibid.: “Etre” se donne justement dans le langage comme ce qui louvre au non-langage, 
au-dela de ce qui ne serait que le dedans (‘subjectif’ ‘empirique’ au sens anachronique de 
ces mots) d'une langue: 

11 Ibid., 220: ‘interrogé d'une manière radicalement nouvelle la fonction du 


“A 


être.” 

12 Plato, Sophist, 250b7-10: ‘Tpitov dpa TI napd Tadta TO dv Ev TH Puy teils, wç dm’ Exelvov 
THY Te atow Kal THY xivnow nepieyopévny, uMaßwv Kal anday AdTOV npóc THY THS obalas 
xowwviar, obTws elvat mpocetnas Aupötepe. 
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own nature’ (xatà tiv adtod oct), it is neither one nor the other.!? Plato’s defi- 
nition of being as disposition (Sövanıc) or commonality (xowwvia) takes place 
with reference to ‘the most general classes’ (ueyiota yévn), which are connect- 
ed because they are different to each other. In line with the critique of some 
‘old men who came by learning late in life, it is impossible for one to be many. 
Here the relationship between Aóyoc and öv takes centre stage.!* Heidegger in- 
terpreted the Aóyogc as a guide to Plato's ontology and prioritised the apophan- 
tic level, i.e., that being is always understood in advance. For Plato however, 
it is the dövanıs of the xowwvia that determines the differentiation between 
dv and Aöyos. Which is why he viewed the talking about the impossibility of 
connections as something ridiculous. It means that the pseudo-critics reject 
calling something different even though it constitutes part of the difference.!6 

The Eleatic Stranger explained the xowwvia with the model (napadeıypa) of 
the letters of the alphabet (ctotyeia). Two observations are important in this 
model: firstly, the vowels pervade the letters like a string going through them — 
and, indeed, ‘to a greater degree than the others’ (Stapepdvtws TOY Mwy), 
which is a point that, in my opinion, has been rarely considered.” Secondly, in 
order to identify which letters could join with others, it is necessary to have a 
specific téyvy. As a result, the Eleatic Stranger arrives at ‘dialectic’, SiwAextixn, 
which he calls the science of free people: y tav EXeudepwv erıommun.!8 Two levels 
are suggested in the description of this philosophical technique: 


13 Ibid. c3-7: ‘odx doa xtvyatc xol otdats Eoti cuvaugpotepov Td dv KM’ Écepov dy TL Tovtwv. |... ] 
KATA THY ADTOD qücty dea TO dv obe Eotyxev OUTE xIVEtTAL.’ 

14 Ibid., 251b6: «àv yepóvtwv coc oigo eot" 

15 Cf. M. Heidegger, Platon, Sophistes: Marburger Vorlesung Wintersemester 1924/25, in 
Gesamtausgabe (from now on GA), edited by F.-W. von Herrmann, 102 vols (Frankfurt 
a. M.: Klostermann, 1975-), IXx, ii, Vorlesungen 1919-44, 430: ‘Das ist das eigentliche 
Phänomen, auf das die Betrachtung jetzt zusteuert: die suurAoxy. Es wird, wenn das Bild 
ein Sein hat, behauptet, dass Nichtseiendes mit Seiendem eine cvyrdoxy eingehen kann. 
Das ist dann etwas anderes als die bloße Behauptung, das Nichtseiende sei. Diese cvpmAo- 
xr, wird der Leitfaden, an dem sich die weitere Betrachtung fortführt, und zugleich das 
Phänomen, das dann in der xowwvia vàv yevàv seine Auflösung findet. In der xowwvia cv 
yevav wird die cvumAoxy als eine Möglichkeit aufgezeigt und damit die Möglichkeit, dass 
es so etwas gibt, das ist und doch nicht ist’ Heidegger, in ibid., 576, defines the ‘xowwvia 
der eiön als Möglichkeitsbedingung des Aöyos überhaupt. 

16 Plato, Sophist, 252b8—10: ‘ett tolvuv dv adbtol navtwy KATAYEANTTITATA METIOLEV TOV Adyov ol 
udev EOvtes xowwvia maOnUatos Erepov Üvepov rpocayopedeiv. 

17 Ibid., 253a4-6: «à dé ye pwvýevta Stapepdvtwc TAY dw olov Seopdc Sid TAVTWV KEXWPNKEY, 
date dvev TIVÒÇ aùtAv KÖUVATOV douottel Kal Tav dX Erepov ErEpw. 

18 Cf. ibid., c7. 
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Now since we have agreed that the classes or genera also commingle with 
one another, or do not commingle, in the same way, must not he pos- 
sess some science and proceed by the processes of reason who is to show 
correctly which of the classes harmonize with which, and which reject 
one another, and also if he is to show whether there are some elements 
extending through all and holding them together so that they can mingle, 
and again, when they separate, whether there are other universal causes 
of separation?!9 


Initially mentioned is the science (émtcmyn) of possible connections of the 
classes or genera (yévy) in general. The connections of the yévy constitute a 
‘partial commonality’, in the sense that, under certain terms or categories, 
other terms or categories can be found.?? We must differentiate between the 
knowledge of the partial commonality and the knowledge that recognises 
those yévy that link all other yévy and which are the reason (alta) for the dis- 
tinctions between the yévy.2! These yév form not only a partial but a com- 
plete xowwvia. In the second case, we are concerned with enıotyun, which is 
the knowledge that the yévy, which are the cause of the connections and sepa- 
rations and which themselves are connected to each other are nonetheless dif- 
ferent, but these yév themselves are not separated from or different to other 
yévn. It is crucial that the method of differentiation itself should become an 
object of knowledge. The resulting definitions are necessarily the most impor- 
tant terms or categories (ueyiota yévy), which form the basis of all subsequent 
knowledge.?? The basis for the differentiation of all other yévy is to be found 
in the yév of the tadröv (identity) and the tò étepov (difference) themselves. 
Dialectic knowledge is based on this type of self-reflection. The taùtóv and the 
étepov always retain this ambiguity since they form the basis for differentiation 
while referring specifically to themselves.” 


19 Ibid. b8-cg: ‘eneiöh xoi cà yéevy npòç dida xatà adrd nelgews Éyetv wporoyhxapev, dp’ 
où ner’ EXLoTHUNS TIVds dvayxatov Sid TAV Adywv TopedecBat Tov d00H> uEMovra delgew mote 
Tolos cup.povet THY yevan nal mote AMmAa où dExetau; xor dy nal Sid navrwv el cuvexovt’ Art’ 
aut’ tot, dote cuppetyvvcbat duvard elvat, nal cuv Ev tals dunıpkoeow, ci Ov’ Awv Erepa tig 
Sıaıpecewg altıa. Translated into English by H. N. Fowler (London: Heinemann, 1921), 401. 

20 See Plato, Der Sophist, translated into German by O. Apelt, edited by R. Wiehl, 2nd ed. 
(Hamburg: Meiner, 1985), note 96, 195. 

21 Cf. Plato, Sophist, 253a4: pwvyevta. 

22 Plato, Sophist, 254c3. 

23 See Plato, Der Sophist, note 97, 195. 
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The ability ‘to divide by classes’ (Staxptvew xatà yévoç) means to know to 
what extent individuals have commonality and to what extent not.?* However, 
this ability to reflect is the knowledge of dialectics. The most important con- 
cepts emerge as the terms that are necessary to conceive of categories as cat- 
egories or of differentiation itself. With regard to the ueyiota yévy, the main 
proposition that must be determined is what each yévoc itself is and how ca- 
pable it is of collaborative reciprocity (np&tov pèv nota Exacta EoTiv, ETELTA xot- 
vwvias dAnAwY TAs Exeı duvauewc).25 The peyiota yévy are of contemporaneous 
origin and necessarily engage in reciprocity: because a yévoç conceives itself, 
none of these foundational yév are conceivable. In their diversity, they are 
capable of collaborative reciprocity and therefore they mutually constitute 
themselves. When considering the category of categories, it is necessary to 
think about the dialectical interrelationship between being and non-being. In 
the being of non-being and the non-being of being there is commonality at the 
level of being, which is not comprehensible outside the reciprocal conditional- 
ity of being and non-being. Being will 'always be considered partly in its own 
right, partly in relation to something else.?6 Plato considers the transcategorial 
nature of being to mean both that being can only be expressed as non-being 
and non-being as being?" 

One remark is necessary about the determination of datepov (tò étepov) in 
order to understand what characterises Plato's dialectic and how the primacy 
of being as opposed to Aóyoc is founded. The commonality of classes (xowwvia 
av yevOv) is based on the difference between being and diversity. No concept 
of being is, of its own accord, as it is, but only through relation to something 
else. Inclusion in the category of the Different (dı& tò uevéyetv tfc ideas cfc Ia- 
tépov) means inclusion in the category of Being.28 What is important is that 
the different can only be conceived in relation to something different. Here the 
yévy of the Being and the Different differ in a fundamental way. The different is 


24 Plato, Sophist, 253d9—e2: ‘todto 8' got, f] te xowwvelv Exacta Bvorcou xai ry uh, Staxpivew 
xatà Yévoc exlotacbau.’ 

25 Ibid., 25404-5. 

26 Ibid., 255c12-13: “AW oluot oe ovyywpety TOV dvrwv TÀ pv adrà KaG’ adtd, TÀ 86 mpóc dia dei 
Acyeodaı! 

27 Ibid., 256du-257a6: ‘Eotw dow ¿E dvayıng TÒ wy dv Eni te nıvyoewg elvat xal xatà ndvra TÀ 
yen: Kata navra yàp Y) darepov puors Erepov dtepyalopév Tod dvrog Exaotov ox dv notet, xal 
obunavta 8] XATA tabrd otws ox dvra dp8d¢ Epodnev, nal nAAL, Örı petéyet tod dvrog, elvat 
te xai övra. [...] mepi Exaotov doa THY Elddv TOAD LEV ¿oti TO Ov, repov dE nANdeı TO un öv. 
[...] odxodv xal tò dv adtd tv dw Erepov elvaı Aexccéov. [...] xal Td dv dp’ Hutv, Scaméo tori 
TÀ dat, KATH Tocadta oOx Eotiv: Ereiva yàp odx dv Ev Lev AUTO Eotiv, Artepavra dé Tov dpiduòv 
toa odx Eorıv ad.’ 

28 Ibid., 255e5-6. 
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not different in its own right, merely different from something else.?? Moreover, 
with every concept or every category, being is manifold whereas non-being is 
limitless.?? Plato's dialectical ontology does not have an absolute relationality 
such as Hegel’s, which also conceives of the negation of the negation and inter- 
prets the étepov as the Other. 


3 ‘Le reste en supplément’ 


Derrida's critique of Benveniste concerns his methods of transcribing cat- 
egories of thought into categories of language, provided that no transmission 
rule ever comes into contact with the undefined being. Derrida sees the en- 
tanglement of voeîv and Aéyew, of thought and language, as an idiosyncrasy of 
Western thought and wants to overcome this. He interprets the transcategorial 
nature of being as absence.?! In this he agrees with Heidegger, who says that it 
is only the 'interwoven meaning' (verwebende Bedeutung) of being that makes 
language itself possible: 


Suppose that there were no indeterminate meaning of Being, and that we 
did not understand what this meaning signifies. Then what? Would there 
just be one noun and one verb less in our language? No. Then there would 
be no language at all. Beings as such would no longer open themselves up 
in words at all; they could be no longer addressed and discussed.?? 


29 Ibid., dı-7: ‘tò dé y’ Etepov del npóc Erepov: f) ydp; [....] odx div, el ye TO dv xod TO Odrtepov uu 
náynoAo Stepepemv: GAN’ ele Odtepov ducoty petetye tolv eldolv Womep to dv, Hv div mote tı 
xai tov Etépwv Etepov où mpdc Etepov: vOv SE drexväg Muîv Stimep dv Etepov H, cupBEByxev tE 
Avaya Etépov todro önep éotiv elvan’ 

30 Ibid., 256e5-6: 'IIepi Exactov dow t&v civ TOAD pév goti TÒ dv, drrerpov de MANGEL TO un Ov.’ 

31 Derrida, ‘Le supplément de copule, 238: ‘On doit donc se demander comment il faut lire 
l'absence de la fonction verbale — unique — de “ètre” dans une langue quelconque? Une 
telle absence est-elle possible et comment l'interpréter? Cette absence n'est pas celle d'un 
mot dans un lexique; en premier lieu parce que la fonction "étre" passe par plusieurs mots 
dans les langues indo-européennes. Ce n'est pas davantage l'absence d'un contenu sé- 
mantique déterminé, d'un simple signifié, puisque "étre" ne signifie rien de déterminable; 
c'est donc encore moins l'absence d'une chose référable. 

32 Ibid. Cf Heidegger, Einführung in die Metaphysik’ (1953), in GA, XL, 62: Angenommen 
es gabe die "unbestimmte" Bedeutung von Sein nicht und wir verstünden auch nicht, 
was die Bedeutung meint. Was ware dann? Nur ein Name und ein Zeitwort weniger in 
unserer Sprache? Nein. Dann gäbe es überhaupt keine Sprache. Es gäbe überhaupt nicht 
dieses, dass in Worten Seiendes als ein solches sich eróffnete, dass es angesprochen und 
besprochen werden könnte. Translated into English by G. Fried and R. Polt (New Haven: 


Yale, 2014), 89-90. 
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Heidegger's ‘undefined’ meaning refers to the transcategorial nature of 
being. He is aiming thereby at the meaning of being, which he separates from 
the word being and from the concept of being. Here Heidegger refers to the an- 
tecedence (Vorgängigkeit) of being, which means that one always understands 
this undefined meaning in advance. This pre-understanding of to be opens the 
door to the human Dasein; it is what is said by the being that itself creates lan- 
guage and thought. This Vorgdngigkeit of the undefined being corresponds to 
that which Derrida interprets as absence. Even if it is of no real importance 
to the transcategorial nature of being that there is an expression for the verb 
to be, both Heidegger and Derrida consider this fact to have been of decisive 
relevance to the development of Western philosophy. 

Derrida detects a fusion of the lexical and grammatical functions of to be and 
speaks of ‘fundamentally historic’ consequences. He initially points out that, in 
languages where the verb to be does not exist, a ‘certain function supplements’ 
this omission.?? Here, the notion of ‘supplement’** refers to a ‘certain function’ 
which compensates for the lack of to be as a verb. The grammatical function is, 
for example, supplemented by a blanc d'un espacement or a pause. This func- 
tion cannot however be characterised by ‘any graphic symbol - in the normal 
sense of the word - by no abundance of the writing system.?5 The point is: ‘The 
absence of being, the absence of this singular lexeme, is absence itself'?6 From 
Derrida's point of view, the verb to be is obviously itself a supplement. For him, 
even the philosophical concept of being must then always be a supplement 
of being itself. No supplement can ever perform as it professes. Derrida ex- 
emplified his criticism of Western ontology by speaking of an 'objectification 
process’ that led to a ‘constant privileging of the third person singular’ And on 


33 Derrida, ‘Le supplément de copule, 240: ‘Dans toutes les langues, une certain fonction 
vient suppléer l'absence" lexicale du verbe “être”. A vrai dire, cette supplémentarité ne 
vient combler une absence qu'aux yeux de ceux qui, comme nous, pratiquent une langue 
dans laquelle les deux fonctions — grammatical et lexical — ont “fusionné” (du moins 
jusqu'à un certain point), avec toutes les conséquences "historiques" fondamentales que 
l'on peut concevoir. 

34 . CÉS.Gersh, Neoplatonism after Derrida (Leiden and Boston: Brill, 2006), 76: ‘Derrida lifts 
the term "Supplement" from the context of Rousseau. (...) By speaking of Supplement 
sometimes as the presence which replaces the absence, sometimes as the middle-point 
between presence and absence, and sometimes as that which remains outside the system 
of presence and absence, Derrida reveals clearly the unusually comprehensive range of 
function within the figure of (semi-) circularity and the partial figures of transcendences 
and translation: 

35 Ibid., 241. 

36 Ibid.: L'absence de “être,” l'absence de ce singulier lexéme, est l'absence elle-même? 
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this point he followed Heidegger's reasoning.?" The ‘undefined being’ becomes, 
represented by is and, as a consequence, the former can only be understood by 
referring to the latter. 

Derrida’s objectification is a constraint originating from the ‘law of the sup- 
plement of copula.?? But - and on this point Derrida seems to want to go fur- 
ther than Heidegger - the ‘hidden relationship’ in this law uncovers a problem 
that neither linguistics nor ontology can describe because they ‘as science and 
as philosophy must fundamentally submit to the authority of this és.39 In the 
evolution of language, according to Derrida, ‘the function of the copula had 
invisibly dominated the interpretation of the meaning of being.^? The temp- 
tation grows intense to 'see the increasing dominance of the formal function 
of the copula as being a process of subversion, abstraction, degradation, and 
evacuation of the semantic richness of the lexeme to be and of all of that which 
might replace or exhaust it’! Derrida is obviously saying that even Heidegger 
succumbed to this temptation. Heidegger thought he would be able to coun- 
teract this tendency by analysing it as a history of meaning and by making the 
question of being into a question about the meaning of being. According to 
Derrida, however, the concept of history itself belongs to this process of mean- 
ing. Heidegger's method represented a limitation of the deconstruction of 
classical ontology' (limiter la destruction de l'ontologie classique), insofar as he 
interpreted this to be a 'reappropriation' of the ‘semantic richness of being’ and 
as ‘reanimation of the lost origin’ Hence ‘the constitution of the supplement of 


37 Cf Heidegger, Einführung in die Metaphysik, 70: 'Wir verstehen sonach die Verbalform 
"Sein" aus dem Infinitiv, der seinerseits auf das "ist" und seine dargestellte Mannigfaltigkeit 
bezogen bleibt. Die bestimmte und einzelne Verbalform “ist”, die dritte Person des 
Singulars im Indikativ des Präsens hat hier einen Vorrang. [...] "Sein" gilt uns als Infinitiv 
des "ist" Umgekehrt verdeutlichen wir uns unwillkürlich, fast als sei anderes nicht 
möglich, den Infinitiv "sein" vom “ist” her. Demgemäß hat das "Sein" jene angezeigte, an 
die griechische Fassung des Wesens des Seins erinnernde Bedeutung, eine Bestimmtheit 
also, die uns nicht irgendwoher zugefallen ist, sondern unser geschichtliches Dasein von 
altersher beherrscht: 

38 Derrida, Le supplément de copule, 242: ‘Le procès d'objectivation conduit dés lors au 
privilège constant de la troisième personne du singulier. 

39 Ibid: ‘Le rapport caché entre un tel privilège et la loi du supplément de copule déploie un 
probléme que la linguistique et l'ontologie comme telles ne peuvent que de loin désigner, 
d'abord parce qu'elles sont principalement soumises, comme science et comme philoso- 
phie, à l'autorité de ce est dont il faut interroger la possibilité" 

40 Ibid. 243. 

41 Ibid. ‘La tentation est forte, à peine répressible en vérité, de considérer la prédominance 
croissante de la fonction formelle de copule comme un procés de chute, d'abstraction, de 
dégradation, d'évacuation de la plénitude sémantique du lexéme "étre" e de tous ceux qui 
se sont comme lui laissé remplacer ou décharner' 
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copula as an historical coincidence’ takes place as if one had ‘suspected some 
sort of original revolution.^? Whenever Heidegger thinks he can reattach the 
determinacy of being to obcta, the Greek version of the essence of being, thus 
freeing himself from the idea that this ‘simply happened, Derrida interprets it 
as Heidegger’s own attempt at a re-appropriation and reanimation in order to 
redefine the supplement of copula as an ‘historical coincidence. According to 
Derrida, there seems to be no way back from this process once started and he 
sees this as an attempt to appeal to an instance supralapsaire.*? 

However, even Heidegger admits that to attempt emancipation involves 
certain difficulties in the spoken language. In his Brief tiber den Humanismus 
(‘Letter on Humanism’) - quoted by Derrida — Heidegger reminds us that Sein 
und Zeit remained uncompleted because ‘because thinking failed in the ad- 
equate saying of this turn and did not succeed with the help of the language 
of metaphysics. Derrida, too, speaks of the ‘presence of something else that 
would still have to be defined.^5 The being that is the subject of science and 
ontology has always also been their prerequisite. Derrida describes looking for 
a name for this as an attempt to invoke an instance supralapsaire. He propos- 
es instead the investigation of the 'inscription of the genesis, as the question 
had been posed as to the opposition between the lexical and the grammatical. 
Derrida does not, however, say how this should take place. 

With respect to Heidegger and Derrida, we can observe that the transcat- 
egorial nature of the undefined being contains the whole richness of definite 
being. Whatis unclear is how the transcategorial nature of the undefined being 
could be reconciled with a temporalisation or an expanded spectrum of pos- 
sible conceptions of being when it is this transcategoriality itself that is the 
ground upon which temporalisation and possibilities are based. What remains 
if, as asserted by Derrida, there can be no concept of being? Should the absence 
of that which is necessarily absent be supplemented by the repetition of the 


42 Ibid.: Interroger cette “histoire” (mais le mot "histoire" appartient à ce procès du sens) 
comme l'histoire du sens, poser la "question de l'étre" comme question du " sens de l'étre" 
(Heidegger), n'est-ce pas limiter le destruction de l'ontologie classique à l'horizon d'une 
réappropriation de la plénitude sémantique de “étre’, d'une réactivation de l'origine per- 
due, etc.? N'est-ce pas constituer le supplément de copule en accident historial, méme si 
onle considére comme structurellement nécessaire? N'est-ce pas y suspecter une sorte de 
chute originaire, avec tout ce qu'impliquerait une telle perspective?' 

43 Ibid., 244: Pourquoi l'horizon du sens domine-t-il finalement la question du linguiste 
aussi bien que celle du penseur philosophe? 

44 Ibid., 213; cf. Heidegger, ‘Brief über den Humanismus' (1947), in GA, 1x, Wegmarken, 325: 
‘das Denken im zureichenden Sagen dieser Kehre versagte und mit Hilfe der Sprache der 
Metaphysik nicht durchkam, 

45 Derrida, Le supplément de copule; 213. 
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différance, traces of writing, in which the signifiers again only refer to other 
signifiers? Or is this repetition of the repetition, this supplementation of the 
supplement, not in itself a refusal to target the truth in speech and thought: the 
continuation of meaningless writing, which only says that - in this language — 
nothing can be said?*6 
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CHAPTER 16 


Image and Copy in French Deconstruction of 


Platonism 
Andrea Le Moli 
1 From Nietzsche to Heidegger: The Reversal of Platonism 


Nietzsche's program for the ‘reversal of Platonism (umgedrehter Platonismus)! 
was pursued in different ways and along many routes in twentieth-century phi- 
losophy. One of its main tendencies is the problematic relationship between 
the concept of ‘truth’ and the figure of ‘mask’. As Nietzsche says the ‘secret’ of 
Platonism, i.e. its philosophical core and its undeclared presupposition, is hid- 
den in the bond between two instances, truth and mask.? This relationship was 
investigated by French philosophers (such as Michel Foucault, Paul Ricoeur, 
Gilles Deleuze, Jean-Francois Mattéi, Jean-Luc Nancy and Jacques Derrida) in 
the post-war period, with particular attention paid to the role played by Platonic 
concepts such as eidos, idea, eikon and eidolon. The problematic connection 
which exists among these expresses one of the main difficulties of Platonism: 
how must the relationship between concept and reality be conceived? Plato’s 
allegories such as light/shadow, original/image, model/copy give some indica- 
tions, but certainly do not provide a definitive solution. 

Following Nietzsche’s footsteps, thinkers such as Foucault, Deleuze, and 
Derrida among others, explored more deeply the problematic status of these 
concepts in Plato in order to uncover what they thought of as the hidden 
meaning of Platonism. Inspired by both Nietzsche's and Heidegger's criticism 
of Western metaphysics, these thinkers undertake what will later be called the 


1 Cf. Nietzsche’s notebooks for 1870-71 in ‘Nachgelassene Fragmente: Herbst 1869 bis Herbst 
1872, in Kritische Studienausgabe (= KSA), edited by G. Colli and M. Montinari, 15 vols (Berlin: 
De Gruyter, 1988), VII, 199: ‘Meine Philosophie umgedrehter Platonismus: je weiter ab vom 
wahrhaft Seienden, um so reiner schöner besser ist es. Das Leben im Schein als Ziel. 

2 F. Nietzsche, Beyond Good and Evil: Prelude to a Philosophy of the Future, edited by 
R.-P. Horstmann and J. Norman (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2002): $ 28 on 
Plato’s secrecy (Verborgenheit), § 40 on the notion of mask. Cf. Jenseits von Gut und Böse - Zur 
Genealogie der Moral, in KSA, V, 47, 57-58: Alles, was tief ist, liebt die Maske; die allertiefsten 
Dinge haben sogar einen Hass auf Bild und Gleichniss. See also M. Heidegger, ‘The Will to 
Power as Art, in Nietzsche, translated by D. F. Krell (New York: Harper and Row, 1979), I. 
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‘deconstruction’ of Platonism. At the centre of this undertaking lies the will 
to unmask Platonism as a complex strategy of manipulation and protection. 
What the Platonic philosophical system tries to protect is the concealed foun- 
dation of political power through philosophy by postulating an absolute reality 
(the good) which justifies every movement towards truth but remains structur- 
ally unattainable. Every human production should be considered an approxi- 
mation of the perfect reality of the good which solely through philosophy can 
be briefly touched and partially conveyed to others. Within this framework, 
Plato’s use of the truth-image relation emerges in many of these authors as 
a problematic feature that needs to be highlighted in order to keep in check 
Plato’s claim to provide a philosophical foundation. 

According to Nietzsche, truth has a twofold structure: there is a superfi- 
cial structure which consists in the possibility for truth to assert itself against 
masks, alterations, falseness and all claims represented by so-called ‘apparent 
knowledge’? But in actual fact this relationship between truth and mask struc- 
turally determines the essence of truth in a much deeper way. Truth is a mask 
in itself, since it is a disguise that conceals the unconfessable purposes which 
lie behind the surface of the pure search for it. Instancing truth as something 
that is wanted for its own sake disguises a well-concealed aim: domination, im- 
position, struggle for power.* A hint of this can be found in the identification 
of the true with the good, in other words, with something which is structurally 
bound to an act of will. It is to the will that the good appears as something 
which is worth striving for, as a value. In denouncing the contradictory na- 
ture of a value so conceived (something which is subjectively postulated as 
something which is objectively valid), the very possibility of the position of 
an absolute collapses, and the legitimacy of the realm of truth, being and God 
declines. The analysis of the inner structure of truth in its connection with dis- 
guise is thus the ground for the possibility of a reversal which has concerned 
the whole metaphysical tradition since Plato. 

Starting from this basis, after Nietzsche, French philosophy, from Gilles 
Deleuze on, deepened Nietzsche's intuition of the self-reversing relationship 
between truth and mask in Platonism and the dynamics of power which is 
concealed in it.5 Such an evolution would never have been possible without 


3 See on this F. Nietzsche, ‘On Truth and Lying in a Non-moral Sense, in The Birth of Tragedy 
and Other Writings, edited by R. Geuss (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999), 
139-53. 

4 See on this P. F. Glenn, ‘The Politics of Truth: Power in Nietzsche's Epistemology, Political 
Research Quarterly 57 (2004): 575-83. 

5 On Deleuze's reading of Platonism see G. Deleuze, Difference and Repetition, translated by 
P. Patton (New York: Columbia University Press, 1994). 
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the intertwining of Nietzsche's position with Martin Heidegger's project of an 
‘overcoming of Metaphysics’ and in particular with the role played by his no- 
tion of ‘ontological difference’. 

How do these two components work together in the context of the French 
criticism of Platonism in the twentieth century? Essentially in two ways. First, 
what is retained is the truth-mask game, which is qualified with the self- 
concealing structure that animates Heidegger’s concept of ‘being’ as ‘differ- 
ence’, that is, by submitting it to a radical internal necessity. 

According to Heidegger, Plato himself was the first who, in his dialogues, 
pointed out the direction of the possible reversal of his system. Heidegger 
thought that the possibility of the reversal is structurally contained in Platonism 
and this led him to the conclusion that Platonism is in its essence the dynamic 
of a reversal, or, to be precise, a constant inversion between truth and conceal- 
ment. The truth-mask connection can then be read as a necessary historical 
process, in this way submitted to time. The continuous transition from truth 
to concealment and back again is therefore read as a movement taking place in 
time, the ontological movement of deferring, which is called deferral.6 

In this situation it is possible to place Deleuze and Derrida, among others, 
at the intersection between the positions of Nietzsche and Heidegger just de- 
scribed. Of course we can only do this by omitting the numerous other posi- 
tions which play a role in the construction of their views. What determines 
this intersection is the reading of the internal relationship between truth and 
disguise/concealment as a movement of difference (Deleuze) and deferral 
(Derrida) that expresses itself in time. 


2 Gilles Deleuze’s Repetition of Platonism 


Deleuze was the first to think that this movement could be identified as the 
need for truth to produce images, copies and simulacra of itself.” What are, 
essentially, truth, wisdom, knowledge? According to Deleuze (like Nietzsche), 


6 On the concept of ‘difference’ as key to Heidegger’s reading of Plato’s metaphysics see 
A. Le Moli, Heidegger e Platone: Essere, Relazione, Differenza (Milan: Vita e Pensiero, 2002). 
For a historical survey of Nietzsche’s legacy in French interpretations of Plato, see A. Le Moli, 
Platonismo e antiplatonismo da Nietzsche a Derrida (Rome: Carocci, 2018). 

7 See on this G. Deleuze, ‘Plato and the Simulacrum, translated by R. Krauss, October 27 (1983): 
45-56, original version ‘Platon et le simulacre, in G. Deleuze, Logique du sens (Paris: Les 
Editions de Minuit, 1969), 292-307. Now also in G. Deleuze, The Logic of Sense, translated by 
M. Lester and C. Stivale, edited by C. V. Boundas (London and New York: Continuum, 2004), 
291-302. 
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truth is originally a political force, a need for domination, for the acquisition 
and retention of some kind of power. As a matter of fact, the notion of truth 
allows the possibility of establishing a hierarchy between the various claims 
to wisdom; the possibility of selecting among them and creating an order. The 
notion of truth allows expression of a perceived need for a series of degrees in 
the movement of approaching something which is primal, first, an origin. But 
according to Deleuze this ‘first’ has no substance in itself: it is arbitrarily gener- 
ated only to give legitimacy to the possibility of a hierarchy. Rather than being 
the opposite of the mask, truth becomes the disguise for the need of selection 
which can create peace among the many pretenders to wisdom. A political 
strategy thus lies at the very heart of Platonism. 

Deleuze argues this by analysing the role that Plato gave to the notions of 
image, copy and simulacrum in their relation to truth. If truth is a movement 
of self-revealing that occurs in time, what is (or was) originally true can never 
be attained in its pure original state, which belongs to a past. It can only be re- 
constructed, remembered, repeated as it once was. The Platonic description of 
the status of an idea gives structure to this notion of truth. As idea, truth needs 
to be repeated in order to obtain its identity. But the shifting of time causes 
the paradoxical consequence that the repetitions of an idea differ from the 
original appearance of the idea, just as every reconstruction of truth, even the 
most accurate, remains in its essence different from what has really happened. 

Deleuze's thesis is that the necessity for truth to produce images in order to 
keep itself identical exposes truth to a movement of difference that consumes 
it right from the start. Even for Plato, truth in its pureness is declared to be 
unattainable. Instead of looking directly into the origin, what men pursue is 
a so-called ‘second sailing’ that departs from the images. Men belong to the 
realm of images, in which they move, trying to make out the images that can 
give them second best access to the truth they have always lost. 

A political feature thus seems to rule the notion of deuteros plous, the ‘sec- 
ond sailing’. Images are subjected to truth, are in its service, but only insofar as 
they are produced as a reminder of a truth that has once been. According to 
Deleuze, there is also the fact that in the Platonic view images can also divert 
from truth, they can deceive and mislead men from the right path. They can 
even be used to deny the very possibility of truth instead of pointing towards 
it. This means an image is the opening of a space in which one can decide to 
follow the truth or revolt against it. 

This is what the sophist does, in Plato’s description. What makes a sophist 
different from a philosopher is how they use images. A sophist uses images to 
lead away from the truth. Aristotle refers to this alternative as a proairesis tou 
biou, a choice that concerns one’s own way of life. The formation of an image is 
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thus the opening of a space of freedom. In that space is what differentiates the 
philosopher from the sophist, namely an ethical decision about the possibility 
of recalling a lost truth. 

According to Deleuze, then, the copies’ ability to deceive and the explicit 
foundation of knowledge grounded upon Ethics allow this hidden structure 
to emerge. Copies and images are distant from the truth, but they can recall 
it, evoke its lost presence. This may arouse the suspicion that truth exists only 
as a polarity generated by the movement of difference, as something to which 
an image should structurally be referred. This movement activates itself when 
something that we previously held to be real is now conceived as the image 
of something else, that is, when it expresses a power of significance that over- 
comes its status of self-consistent being. In this way what can be observed is 
not the presence of beings, truths and objective knowledge, but only a con- 
stantly shifting movement of things because of their capacity to become signs, 
to lose their status of being present and to be deferred, exposed to the move- 
ment of difference. 


3 The Poisoning (of) Platonism: Jacques Derrida 


Jacques Derrida, too, sees the truth-image pair as an optimal observation 
point to reveal the problematic core of Platonism.? Two texts, which sequen- 
tially make up a large part of his book Dissemination (1972), describe Derrida’s 
deconstructive attitude towards these concepts in Plato.? The first, Plato’s 
Pharmacy (1968), stems from an analysis of Plato's Phaedrus.!° The second, The 
double session (1970), contains at the beginning a section of Plato’s Philebus as 
a confirmation of the previous text's critical conclusion.” 

In these texts the notion of ‘image’ carries a phenomenological feature 
which must be emphasised. According to Derrida new importance must be 
placed on the physical, material aspect of an image. What is at work in the 
formation of an image is a translation of something ideal into terms of time 
and matter. This translation follows the physical law of an act of inscription 
and can thus be conceived as a ‘writing’ process. Derrida’s point of departure 
in Plato’s Pharmacy is therefore the Platonic criticism of writing as a means 


8 On the notion of ‘image’ as a crucial point of Derrida's reading of Platonism and 
Neoplatonism see S. Gersh, Neoplatonism after Derrida (Leiden: Brill, 2006). 

9 J. Derrida, Dissemination, translated and edited by B. Johnson (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1981). 

io Derrida, ‘Plato’s Pharmacy’ (1968), in Derrida, Dissemination, 61-171. 

11 Derrida, ‘The Double Session’ (1970), in Derrida, Dissemination, 173-366. 
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to gain knowledge. According to Plato writing neither contains nor is capable 
of provoking any real knowledge. Knowledge is defined as the living speech 
(logos) of the soul with itself. What is written (gramma) is no longer alive. 
What is written cannot be questioned because it will not answer anymore. It 
doesn’t utter any sound, has lost the lively power of phone, which, at this stage 
of Plato’s beliefs, is the direct expression of living thought. 

What Plato seems to construct in the Phaedrus is then, once more, a hier- 
archy that starts from living thinking, which happens in the actual present of 
one’s life, and is transmitted through articulated voice and speech to convey its 
contents to oneself or to others. Voice and speech would then be direct expres- 
sion or sign-substitute (symbolon) of one’s present thoughts. What is written 
no longer has anything of the living force that moves actual thought. Written 
speech does not belong to anyone in particular, it can be repeated, copied, 
pronounced by someone different to the one whose thoughts were ‘originally’ 
expressed in it. This lack of life is what makes writing akin to painting.” Both 
are inadequate reproductive forms (mimesis) of something that once was alive 
and real. Painted figures cannot move, and written discourse bears only an ap- 
parent resemblance to someone’s living thought. 

But the criticism of writing as a ‘dead letter’ is only one side of the complex 
Platonic position towards images. Within the Platonic conception of image lies 
the ‘secret’ (Derrida again) of metaphysics as the origin of the process of sig- 
nification. Derrida’s point is that the truth-image nexus is the root of the very 
possibility of metaphysics. The recognition of something as image represents 
the birth of the signification process in which something gains a referential, 
differential value that it does not have when conceived as present being. In 
being seen as image it becomes significant, which means it is dispossessed of 
its own reality and becomes subject to a relation of deferral. As an image, its 
main ontological feature is no longer its own essence as a material thing, for 
example, but its reference to something else, its function as a visible reproduc- 
tion of an absent model. The opening of such a differential space dispelling 
any presence leads to the eventuality that the signification will not work, or 
that it will work in a deceptive way, producing a mere resemblance of signi- 
fication. Thus in Plato the need emerges for a criterion which will allow us to 
differentiate between a nexus of signification which is effectively working and 
one which only apparently works, deceiving those who are not skilled in dis- 
tinctions. Plato will then distinguish between the case of something that is rec- 
ognised as an image because it carries a clear reference to something else, and 


12 Plato, Phaedrus, 275d. 
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the case of an image which can conceal this reference, deceiving the observer 
and pretending to be something significant on its own. 

Once more what thus emerges is an instance of selection. A hierarchical 
impulse seems to lead Plato to make the final distinction between a good and 
bad way of making images. The criterion serves to guarantee the existence of 
a special type of image: one that can effectively lead to the truth, thus making 
the process of signification a working and legitimate distinction of two realms 
of being. 

According to Derrida, the alternative between the good and the bad image 
in Plato is a real one, i.e. it is the effective possibility of choosing between one 
option or the other. The two alternatives are both experiences belonging to a 
same order of the absence of an original. That happens because, as one might 
deduce from many clues in Plato (the theory of knowledge in the Theaetetus 
included), truth presents itself as already lost. Plato interprets not only writ- 
ten speech as something detached from the original purity of truth, but also 
living voice and actual thinking as something which is inscribed, written in 
the physical substratum of memory. Plato describes everything that pertains 
to the realm of the human soul (thought, voice, memory) as something already 
deferred, originally shifted from the actual purity of truth. According to this 
idea, truth happens in the present. It happens and happens without losing its 
pureness, maintaining itself in the sphere of an eternal present. But all the 
faculties of the human soul are excluded from this realm of eternal presence. 
They pursue their lives in the running on of time. The contents of memory are 
present reminders of past thoughts, the sounds of the voice are present sym- 
bols of past memories, the written logos is a current and material reminder of 
the sounds of a lost voice. And so on. 

As described in the Philebus, memory, the first inscription in the soul, initi- 
ates the corruption of a supposed original pureness of the truth.!? The sub- 
stance of truth reveals itself, at the end of the deconstruction, derived from the 
movement of signification, from the deferral that makes the written logos shift 
from itself towards a living voice that should be its root. The spoken voice shifts 
from itself towards a living thought that comes from a previous impression on 
memory, and so on. 

The supposed present pureness of truth thus derives from the hermeneuti- 
cal gesture that reads something present as the image of something past, as 
a trace. In the process of signification something loses its own being, is de- 
ferred to something else which, from this time onwards, its own being will be 
deemed its lost matrix. The recognition of an image represents the birth of the 


13 Plato, Philebus, 33c ff. 
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signification process in which something gains a referential value. This process 
does not have a beginning. It happens continuously and has always happened. 

In Derrida’s reading of Plato, metaphysics is both the recognition of men’s 
living functions as inscribed in this space of signification and the effort (or 
the will) to anchor this eternal flow to a principle. But the continuous gesture 
which opens the space of signification by overcoming the simple presence of a 
being subdues this effort to a law which disavows its claims. According to this 
law simple presence, being, is a condition which needs to be overcome to make 
our signifying devices work: thought, memory, voice and speech. In letting the 
root of the signification emerge, metaphysics thus transforms itself into its op- 
posite. Rather than being the ultimate demonstration of the existence of ideas 
as the eternal essences of things, metaphysics reveals the notion of ‘eternal 
presence’ as something which structurally needs to be left behind to let the sig- 
nification process work. In this self-reversal of metaphysics even the ideas — for 
Plato the eternal causes of everything — are shown as something caused, effects 
of the movement of difference. 


4 Conclusion 


Much could be said (and much has been said) about the limits of deconstruc- 
tion and the legitimacy of its claims. But still it is not strange that in many ways 
this criticism seems to work effectively on our comprehension of Platonism as 
historical experience. Perhaps this ‘apparent ticking’ is based on something 
solid, albeit problematic. According to Derrida the reason why it has been 
claimed that this ‘structure of suspicion’ is working on Plato’s thinking is that 
since its origins, metaphysics has had something to do with it. By studying 
the birth of philosophy up to Plato, Derrida is able to present metaphysics as 
a structure of suspicion as well. A suspicion cast on the ordinary world, on 
the realm of what was later — after metaphysics - called ‘the world of appear- 
ances’ (phaenomena). Following Derrida, metaphysics may plausibly enough 
be conceived as the instauration of the space of signification, the opening of 
a hiatus — and so of a connection — between two worlds. This would actually 
happen in Plato by seeing something no longer in itself but as a sign, image, 
trace of something that — in Derrida's words — offers itself only as a polarity 
of the deferring relation, i.e. finds its substance in the difference and never as 
present being. One may dispute the soundness of this last argument, but it can- 
not be denied that, in diverting the natural attitude towards experience in the 
search for a principle which lies beyond and cannot be grasped by the senses, 
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metaphysics justifies with some plausibility the hypothesis that it is ‘the root 
of all suspicion’. 
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Enlightenment 
Ens 
evil/good 205, 205n 
primum 238, 242 
rationis 251 
Enthusiasm 25, 269, 270 
Schwärmerei 
Epistemology 9,11, 216, 235, 276, 326n, 334 
Epistrophe 33n, 54m 242 
Equality 228 


224, 225, 231 


7, 72, 115, 249N, 255 


see also 


Ergon 298, 301, 302, 308 
Eros 24, 25, 26, 27, 131n, 146, 303, 303n, 310, 
311, 312 
Error 13, 93n, 95, 98, 100, 107, 153, 153n, 156n, 
157, 165, 166, 168, 169, 170, 171, 173, 173, 
174, 175, 195, 197N, 201n, 206n, 214, 249, 
291 
Essence 33, 34, 41, 42, 43, 128, 134, 138, 205, 
208, 209 
incorporeal 126n, 135n 
of God 190, 206 


of painting 181,182, 186, 187, 188 
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Ether 12, 237, 250, 260n, 261, 262, 262n, 263, 
271 
Ethics 12, 32, 72, 98n, 115, 119, 275, 277, 278, 


278n, 280, 282, 288, 289, 294, 296, 297, 
2970, 299, 300, 302, 305, 307, 310, 311, 
312, 313, 329 

Ethopoietic 300, 300n 

Evangelic 107,167 

Evil 10,18, 19, 26, 60, 61, 64, 136n, 168, 198, 
202, 203, 203N, 204, 204n, 205, 206, 
207, 208, 209, 210, 211, 212, 213, 213n, 
220, 220N, 325N, 333 

Extension 225, 237, 238, 242, 247, 251, 276 


Facultas ratiocinandi 239 see also Reason 

Finite 11, 237, 238, 240, 2241, 242, 243, 248, 
249, 251, 252n, 270, 289, 290 

Fire 61, 92, 162, 163, 172, 210, 213, 238, 250, 
260n, 265 

Fluid, fluidum 60,263, 263n 

Foetus 250 

Form 2,23, 38, 39n, 40, 41, 41n, 42, 42n, 43, 
43n, 44, 44n, 45n, 46, 46n, 47, 68n, 71, 
132n, 158n, 161, 176, 184, 186, 189, 190, 
230, 238, 241, 242, 243, 244, 245, 257, 
258n, 264, 264n, 265, 266, 267, 268, 
269, 271, 297, 297, 298, 306n, 307, 308, 


308n 
aesthetic 307 
of the body 169, 169n 


corporeal 44 
geometric 257 
gradation of 264 
formless 258n, 265 
hierarchy of 242 
ideal 22, 231n 
immanent 230 
living 247, 250 
oflogic 315 
material 9,35, 190 
mimetic forms 1 
natural 238 
pure 13, 46, 270n 
of reason 266, 267 
reproductive 330 
spiritual 239 
verbal 315 
visible 265 
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Force, forces 56, 70, 72, 142, 213, 237, 238, 
247, 258n, 263, 264, 268, 271 
active 203 
attractive 208 
demonic 70 see also Daemon 
expansive 263 
living (Lebenskraft) 270, 330 
opposition of 10, 56, 263, 270, 271 
Freedom 59, 64, 76, 150, 223, 264, 297, 299, 
300, 301, 302, 308, 328 
of God 
Free will 


222, 223 
23, 150, 157,194 


Geist 197, 201N, 205, 207n, 208n, 214, 256, 
264 seealso Spirit 
Welt- 197n (spiritus universi) 
Geisteswissenschaften 277 
Generation 10, 11, 36, 37, 37n, 62, 64, 68, 
84n, 134, 139, 157, 208, 211, 212, 237, 241, 
242, 257, 266 
Genesis 12, 25n, 29, 144N, 145, 165, 168n, 169, 
173, 181, 246, 259n, 174, 175n, 178, 196, 323 
Geometry 218n, 231n, 239, 243, 245, 248, 
249, 276n, 281n 
Givenness (Gegebenheit) 276, 276n, 277, 291 
God 9,10, 18, 22, 23, 23n, 27, 28, 34, 40, 51, 
55, 57, 61, 64, 66, 67, 68, 68n, 69, 71, 74, 
83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 88n, 89, 90, 91, 92, 
94, 99, 106, 113, 125, 131, 132N, 1351n, 136, 
137, 140, 142, 153, 155, 157, 160, 180, 181, 
182, 184, 185, 185n, 186, 187, 188, 189, 190, 
191, 191N, 192, 193, 194, 197, 198, 200, 202, 
203, 204, 206, 207, 208, 209, 211, 212, 
213, 213n, 216, 217, 218, 218n, 219, 219n, 
220, 220N, 221, 221N, 222, 223, 224, 224N, 
226, 227, 227N, 231, 232, 232N, 233, 238, 
239, 241, 243, 245, 249, 251, 252, 260n, 
267, 268, 326 
abyssal 208 
existence of 48, 220, 248 
friends and enemies of 18 
God-Sun 83 
image of (imago Dei) 
mercy of 18 
names of 81 
Government 224, 277, 300, 302, 305 
of the self 13, 297, 298, 300, 301n, 303n, 
306n, 310, 311 


85,190, 249, 251 
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Gravity 56, 117, 262 
Grace 27, 67, 81, 92n, 107, 193, 194, 203 and 
n, 250n 


Harmony 158, 159, 162, 223, 226, 239, 260, 
268, 269, 270n 
cosmic 158, 162 
celestial 161 
divine 87,95 
inner 9 
laws of 70 
Heat 25, 26, 27 
Heaven 5,8, 23, 23n, 24, 25, 34, 60, 61, 66, 
112, 134, 142, 163, 165, 268 
Hermeneutic 2,3, 6, 70, 161, 168, 280, 
282n, 286, 287, 289, 291, 292, 304n, 310, 
331 
biblical 


Hermetic, Hermeticism 


110, 110, 120 
2, 9, 740, 110, 134, 
146, 154, 157, 159, 171, 192, 196, 197, 198, 
199, 199n, 200, 200n, 202, 202n, 202, 
212, 239 
Hierarchy — 36, 38, 39, 49, 164, 177, 328, 330 
of being 185 
celestial 21 
ecclesiastical 25n 
offorms 242 
Hylozoism 
Holism, holistic 241 
Holy Scriptures 107, 248 
Humanity 69, 71, 186, 239, 240, 241, 243 
history of 182, 187 
Hypostases 185, 251 


270n 


Idealism 1,10, 56, 216, 241, 259n, 273, 286 


Idolatry 235n, 248, 254 
Illusion 133, 141, 147, 300 
Image 13, 34, 35, 36, 40, 41,43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 


49, 50, 51, 56, 57,57n, 67n, 69, 7on, 73, 
77, 85, 89n, 92, 125, 126n, 127, 128, 130, 
133, 137, 145, 150, 156, 179, 182, 185, 186n, 
187, 188n, 189, 190, 191, 191n, 192, 206, 
213n 
mental 216n 

Imagination 5,8, 9, 32n, 35, 36, 37, 38, 38n, 
39, 40, 40N, 43, 43N, 49, 50, 57, 59, 6on, 
69, 79; 72, 75, 127, 131, 133, 134n, 136, 
146, 147, 183, 186, 188, 189, 191, 193, 219, 
245, 302 
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daemonic  32n, 52, 133, 134n, 146 
empathetic 55, 58, 70 
Immortality 91, 92n, 131, 135, 1351, 137, 137n, 
138, 139, 139N, 143, 144, 185, 228n, 234, 
236, 250n, 251 
Infinite n, 12, 128, 191, 224, 225n, 226n, 235, 
237, 238, 240, 241, 242, 243, 248, 249, 
251, 252, 252N, 253, 263, 271, 289, 290 
Intellect 5,6, 9, 19, 23, 24, 25, 26, 34, 34N, 
35, 36, 36n, 37, 370, 38, 38n, 39, 40, 41, 
41N, 42, 43, 43N, 44, 44N, 48, 49, 50, 50n, 
51, 52, 55, 56, 59, 61, 65, 67n, 76, 77, 84, 
84n, 88, 89, nuin, 115, 126, 129, 140N, 144, 
146, 148, 185, 186, 187, 188, 189, 190, 193, 
213n, 216n, 218, 218n, 219, 223, 224, 224n, 
225, 225n, 226, 226n, 227, 228, 229, 230, 
233, 238, 239, 240, 244, 244n, 247N, 252, 
258n, 265, 266, 267, 268, 298 
exhibitive 231 
Intuition 36, 239, 326 
Cartesian 239 
mystical 212 
Bewandtnis 
Irritability 262 
Irrational 34, 36, 38, 39, 71, 188, 219, 220, 
221, 288 


277, 2770. 


Irrationalism 10, 216 


Janus bifrons 238 


Kairos 303 
Know thyself 306, 306n, 307 


Language 14, 15n, 205, 210, 257, 270, 279, 
282, 284, 285, 286, 288, 201, 314, 315, 316, 
320 see also Vernacular 

2, 6, 17, 21, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 56, 78, 82, 
82n, 83, 84, 85, 86, 86n, 87, 88, 88n, 89, 
89n, 90, 91, 92, 92N, 93N, 94, 172, 181, 
184, 189n, 207, 208, 209, 210, 213, 217N, 
222, 243, 262, 263, 263n, 272, 325 see 
also Lumen 
divine 87,88, 90, 248 
intellectual/intelligible 


Light 


23, 83, 84, 88, 89 

metaphysics of 6, 23, 87, 87n, 92, 93 

symbolism of 6, 81, 83, 83n, 88n, 89, 
89n, 92 


visual/visible 83, 84, 85, 87, 88, 89 
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Limit  213n, 218n, 235, 238, 239, 240, 243, 
246, 249, 251, 257, 265, 270, 271, 280n, 
300, 305, 314N, 320, 322, 323n, 332 see 
also Peras 
Logos 14,56, 157, 162, 288, 301, 303, 330, 331 
Lumen 6,83, 84, 86, 88, 88n, 90, 92, 248 
Machine 237,249 see also Mechanism 
Macrocosm 159, 243 
Magnetism 238, 262, 263 
Mask 13, 302, 325, 325n, 326, 327, 328 
Materia subtilis 236, 237, 238 
Materialism — 10, 11, 216, 235, 246, 248 
Mathematics 56, 103n, 121, 133n, 145, 231n, 
239, 243, 244, 246, 249, 276, 276n 
Matter 5,10, 40, 41, 65, 86, 88, 91, 157, 188, 
191,229, 229, 236, 237, 242, 244n, 245, 
250, 250N, 252, 257, 258n, 260n, 262, 
262n, 264, 265, 266, 266n, 267, 268, 270, 
270N, 272, 329 
fire (material ignis) 260n 
heat (material caloris) 260n 


originary 257, 258n, 265, 266, 266n, 267, 
271 
Maximum 239n, 249 
Mechanical 12, 229, 235, 237, 249, 250N, 257, 


257n, 260, 262, 270, 271 
Mechanics 242, 247, 250 
Mechanism n, 123, 123n, 126, 136, 137, 139, 
141, 144, 230, 231, 235, 238, 246, 253, 262 
Mediation, mediator 46, 60, 67, 71, 90, 
139, 139n, 162, 191n, 192, 238, 240, 241, 
242, 243, 244, 244N, 245, 251, 252, 257, 
266 see also Medium 
sacramental 73 
Medicine  20n, 23, 56, 141n, 148 
Medium  218n, 264,187 see also Mediation, 
mediator 
Memory 32n, 39, 44, 52, 57, 60n, 69, 70, 75, 
131n, 146, 150n, 176, 331, 332 
pictorial/visual 57 
Metamorphic, metamorphosis 
Metaphor 83n, 99, 182, 230 
of light (Lichtmetaphorik) 
see also Light 
Metaphysics 2, 6, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 32, 34n, 
54n, 93, 218, 222, 224, 225, 226, 230, 232, 
235, 246, 248, 248n, 250, 282n, 306, 


263, 264, 271 


83n, 96 
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306n, 307n, 308, 309, 325, 323, 324, 325, 
327, 327N, 330, 332, 333 
Christian 7,10, 93, 216 
of light 6,23, 78, 81, 87, 87n, 92 
of the soul 303, 308n, 309 
Metaphysical 3,7, 35, 41, 44, 48, 58, 59n, 81, 
89, 185, 218n, 223n, 226, 227n, 228, 229, 
234, 236, 237, 240, 242, 243, 247, 248 
point 11,238, 240, 241, 242, 243, 247, 248 
Method 12,107, 121, 141, 155, 156n, 157, 159n, 
175, 176, 180, 182, 186n, 217, 219, 239, 275, 
291, 305, 320 
anagogic 160 
dialectical 14 
genealogical 308 
mathematical 245n, 246, 250, 253 
Microcosm 159, 250 
Micropolitics 303, 303n, 311 
Mind 25,27, 47n, 48, 52, 55, 61, 63, 64, 67, 
68, 70, 71, 71n, 72, 75, 90, 102, 107, 113, 
160, 182, 183, 184, 186, 188, 188n, 189, 
189N, 190, 192, 193, 211, 220, 223n, 228, 
229 230, 230N, 231, 231n, 239, 242, 246, 
247, 248, 257, 264, 266 
divine 27, 184, 185, 185n, 186, 188, 190, 
219N, 222, 224, 225, 226, 258 
Minimum 239n, 249 
Moral 10, 23, 79n, 91, 92n, 95, 131n, 133n, 138, 
144, 147, 152, 160, 161n, 186n, 190, 216, 
216n, 217N, 218, 220, 221, 223, 225, 225n, 
226, 227n, 228, 230, 232, 233, 234, 246n, 
253, 275, 276n, 277, 280, 290, 299, 325, 
326n, 333, 334 
Movement 7,10, 36, 48, 70, 86, 127, 130, 158, 
159, 189, 197, 207, 208, 209, 210, 211, 212, 
213, 237, 240, 242, 262, 263, 267, 268, 
271, 283, 297, 326, 327, 328, 329, 331, 
332 
chaotic 196n, 266 
circular (Kreisbewegung) 88, 267 
principle of 238, 260, 264, 266, 267, 268, 
271 
Mystic, mystical 9, 158, 176, 193, 197, 201, 
202, 211, 212, 236n 
Averroism 71 
Christology 159 
theology 73n, 75 
Mysticism 10, 201n, 212, 213n, 214, 236, 252 
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Nature 2, 6, 10, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 58, 60, 
64, 65, 69, 70, 71, 74, 105N, 120, 125n, 
128, 134n, 135, 1350, 137, 145, 186, 187, 
198, 202, 203, 203n, 208, 209, 210, 211, 
213n, 216n, 217n, 225n, 230, 234, 235, 
235n, 236n, 238, 239, 341, 242, 243, 244, 
246, 249, 250, 251, 251n, 252, 254, 259, 
260, 260n, 262, 262n, 263, 264, 269, 271, 
27 6n, 277, 287, 288 

philosophy of (Naturphilosophie) 
235, 258n, 259, 259n, 260n, 261, 261n, 


200n, 


263, 264, 270, 270N, 271, 272, 273, 274 
Neoplatonism 2, 32n, 53, 57n, 58n, 59n, 76, 
77, 78n, 82n, 94, 95, 130n, 131n, 133n, 
145, 146, 148, 150, 165n, 212, 212n, 236, 
239, 248, 250, 251, 252, 298, 321n, 324, 
324N, 329N, 334 

57, 69, 91, 22n, 230, 238, 243, 330 
Non-being 213n, 319, 320 
Noemata 225 
Nous 5,35, 41, 157, 185, 224, 225n, 226 


Nexus 


One 141 69, 159, 162, 201n, 212, 213, 238, 
240, 241, 242, 242N, 251 
Plotinian 
Ontology 69, 188, 280n, 306, 307, 307n, 
308n, 317, 320, 321, 322, 323 
Opificium Dei 235 
Opposition 68, 198, 206, 207, 208, 209, 210, 
211, 217, 219, 223, 227N, 252, 262, 263, 
264, 270, 275, 276n, 280, 284, 314, 315n, 
323 
Opinion 
286 
Optics 263, 263n, 272 
Oracle 136, 136n, 138, 138n, 148 
Chaldean 58, 77, 131n, 134n, 146, 148 
Delphic 306, 306n 
Sibylline 73 
Organism 162, 262, 269 
great 261, 264, 268, 271 
living 229, 247, 271 
universal 261, 261n, 262, 273 
Origin 84, 87, 90, 224, 237, 238, 240, 241, 242, 
250, 262, 276n, 280n, 322, 323n, 328, 
330, 332 
of darkness/evil 202, 206, 207, 208 
see also Division 


10, 21, 185, 213n, 237 


244, 276, 277, 278, 283, 284, 285, 
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of ideas 183, 188, 190, 192, 193, 328 

of matter 236, 242, 250 

of modernity 73n, 75 

of the (natural) world 
186, 243, 244, 246, 248, 252, 257, 261, 
264, 267 

of painting 179, 179n, 180, 181, 192, 192n, 
194 see also Painting 

of the soul 159 


10, 11, 181, 185, 


Oxygen 262, 263 

Plant 42, 43n, 50, 50n, 161n, 262 

Pantheism 200, 248, 249 

Paradox 224, 278, 279, 283, 285, 305n, 311, 
313, 314, 328 

Parrhesia 300, 300N, 301, 302n, 303, 304, 312 

Particle 238, 251, 262 


Passion 6, 25, 39, 42, 46, 46n, 47, 50, 50n, 59, 
59n, 60, 6on, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 65n, 72, 
73, 188, 275, 300n 

Performance 6,55, 62, 65, 66, 70 

Phenomenology 13, 275, 276, 276n, 277, 
277N, 278, 279, 280n, 281, 281n, 286, 287, 
288, 291, 292, 292N, 293, 294, 295, 329 

Philosophia perennis | 204n, 215, 232 

Physicotheology 249, 249n, 255 

Physics 23, 230, 245, 246, 250, 251, 263 

ancient 287, 288, 289 
‘higher’ 261,262 

Planet 81,134, 262, 263 
(heavenly) 

Platonism 1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
14, 15, 19N, 20, 21, 24, 25, 28, 32, 33n, 
49n, 52, 58n, 73n, 75, 79, 79n, 80, 82, 
82n, 92, 92n, 93, 94, 96, 133n, 140n, 145, 
150, 151, 153, 154, 157, 159, 165, 170, 170n, 
171, 172, 177, 188, 190, 191, 192, 193, 200, 
200N, 201, 202, 211, 212n, 213, 214, 216, 


see also Body 


226, 230, 232, 235, 236, 252, 259n, 272, 
274, 284, 298, 298n, 307, 309, 311, 325, 
325n, 326, 326n, 327, 328, 329, 329n, 332 
of Cambridge 217, 224, 232n, 236 
Point 238, 239, 241, 246 
geometrical 241, 243, 247, 251 
metaphysical 38,241, 242, 243, 247 
metaphysics ofthe 240, 241, 248 
natural (punctum naturale) 238, 244, 251 
Zenonian 241, 247 
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Politics 12, 276n, 278, 278n, 279, 283, 289, 
296, 287, 298, 298n, 299, 299n, 300, 
303, 304, 305, 308, 309n, 310, 313, 
326n 

Praxis 298, 306, 309 

Preexistence 9,153, 157, 166, 168, 223n, 233 

Primum (ens) 238, 242, 244 

Principle 5,1, 13, 32, 42n, 45n, 61, 66, 68, 
69, 74, 84, 92, 101, 102, 113, 165, 198, 206, 
213n, 218n, 219, 220N, 221, 222, 226, 229, 
231N, 232, 237n, 238, 242, 242n, 243, 
244, 247, 250, 250n, 262, 263, 270n, 
271, 272, 286, 288, 290, 303n, 306, 307, 


332 

active 225, 262n 

of evil 209, 213, 213n 

first 88, 159, 163, 198, 224, 246 

logical 232, 289 

mathematical 246, 247, 247n, 253 

of movement 238, 260, 263, 264, 266, 
267, 268, 271 

negative 213, 262, 263, 264, 271 


organizing 263 

passive 222 

positive 
Prism 


12, 262, 263, 264, 271 

12, 263 

Prophecy 8, 16n, 18, 24n, 25, 26, 28, 30, 56, 
57n, 70N, 77, 126n, 140, 148 

Proportion 44, 45n, 46, 46n, 158, 159, 218, 
220, 220n, 226, 229, 230 

mathematical 161 

Providence 18 

Psalms 18,22, 23, 153, 162 

Psyche 34n, 52, 266, 267, 268, 305, 307, 308 

Purification 26, 63, 64, 65, 66, 72, 74, 91, 99, 
100, 104, 104n, 106, 106n, 115, 163, 190, 
305n, 311 


Quality 27, 42, 43n, 45, 45n, 46, 46n, 47, 47n, 
50, 50n, 6,124 239 

primary 276 
Reality 1, ın, 2, 3, 6, 8, 12, 14, 32, 37, 40, 42, 
55, 59, 60, 66, 67, 68n, 69, 70, 71, 72, 83, 
87, 88, 89, 89n, 90, 91, 92, 102, 157, 172, 
227, 228, 229, 231n, 238, 239, 240, 241, 
242, 242N, 244, 245, 249, 264, 271, 286, 
293, 297, 299, 299N, 300, 305, 306, 325, 
326, 330 
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Reason 5,24, 35, 36, 36n, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 
42, 42N, 43, 44, 48, 49, 50, 85, 89, 90, 
gın, 92, 100, 136, 162, 223, 226, 227, 
227N, 231n, 237N, 243, 244, 246, 248, 
249, 251, 253, 254, 264, 268, 275, 278, 
287, 288, 318 
active 24 
contemplative 24 
daemonic 32n, 52, 134n, 146 
discursive 40 
formal 229 
seminal 65 
41, 247 
universal 126, 135n 
Reductio ad absurdum 218 
Relation 


speculative 


10, 216, 217, 217N, 218, 220, 220N, 
221, 222, 223, 224, 224N, 225, 226, 226n, 
227, 227n, 228, 228n, 229, 230, 230n, 
231, 231N, 232, 234, 244, 248, 269, 270n 

of power 299n, 300, 302, 303, 307 
real 83n, 227, 227n 

Renaissance 2,5, 6,7, 8, 9, 16n, 17n, 19n, 
20N, 21N, 30, 32, 33N, 49, 51, 52, 53, 55, 
56, 57, 57n, 63, 63n, 66n, 67n, 69, 71, 
7ın , 72, 730, 75, 76, 77, 77, 79n, 81n, 82, 
87n, gın, 92, 92n, 95, 96, 98, 101, 101n, 
103N, 104N, 105, 107N, 120, 121, 122, 123n, 
124N, 131N, 133N, 134N, 139N, 140N, 141n, 
144, 145, 146, 147, 148, 149, 149N, 150, 151, 
153n, 158, 158n, 159n, 165n, 176, 177, 178, 
179, 180, 181n, 182, 192, 192n, 199n, 201n, 
204n, 212, 214, 215, 237, 243 

Repetition 12, 275, 281, 282n, 323, 324, 324n, 
326n, 327, 328, 333 

Rhetoric, anti-philosophical 

Res naturales 239 

Romanticism 


16-28 
200N, 215, 236, 241 


Sacrifice 22, 26 

Scholasticism 79,241 

Schwärmer, Schwürmerei 196, 196n, 197, 
197N, 198n, 199N, 200, 215, 261, 261n 

Science 24, 56, 56n, 105n, uon, 114n, 115n, 
118, 119, 120, 121, 126n, 148, 193, 209, 218, 
219, 221, 224N, 229, 234N, 235, 235n, 
236, 237, 2370, 243, 246n, 254, 275, 276, 
276n, 277, 282, 289, 295, 3150, 317, 318, 
322, 322n, 323 

divine 102 
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of drawing 183, 188, 193, 194 

ethical-political 275, 276, 277, 279, 280 

mathematical 218, 244, 245, 246, 247, 
248 

modern 235, 236, 237, 248, 251, 289 

moral 218, 277, 280 

natural 12,240 

physical 218, 232 

rigorous 289, 28gn, 290, 291, 291n, 293, 


294, 294, 295, 296 
Scientia civilis 275 
Secret 105, 105n, 106, 109, 110, 114, 1150, 155, 
160, 173n, 183, 189, 189n, 237n, 245n, 
254, 324N, 325, 330 

of Eleusis 113 
of the Jews 160, 168n 
Pythagorean 7, 99, 100, 102, 110n, 111, 112, 

113, 113N, 115, 118, 120 
Seed (semen) 42, 43n, 45, 99, 244 
Self 5,13, 34, 41, 42, 43, 53, 57, 69, 70, 70n, 

77, 89, 222, 297, 297n, 298n, 299n, 300, 

330N, 301N, 302, 302n, 303, 303n, 304, 

305, 305n, 306, 306n, 307, 309, 309n, 

310, 311, 312, 313 

-concealing 327 

-diffusing 241 

embodied 42, 43, 48 

-knowledge 190,209 
229, 230 

-purification 65 

-revealing 328 

-transformation 5, 49, 298, 299 
Senses 5,24, 26, 35, 37, 38, 39, 44, 45, 47, 
49, 50, 70, 84, 91n, 129, 135, 142, 186, 191, 
230, 239, 333 

92, 238, 243, 247, 248, 328 

Simulacrum 13,130, 327n, 328 
Sinekeia 242 
Sinneshorizont 
Socratic 


-mover 


Series 


277, 2770. 

285, 286, 293, 298, 298n, 302, 302n, 
303, 304, 304N, 305, 305n, 307, 308, 
309, 310, 311, 312 

pre- 126, 287, 288, 289 

Sophist 14, 99n, 120, 129n, 133, 133n, 145, 
281n, 282, 296, 305n, 311, 314, 316, 316n, 
317n, 318n, 318n, 324, 328, 329 

Soul 5,6, 8, 9, 22, 24, 27, 32, 32N, 33, 33N, 34, 
34n, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 42n, 
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43, 44, 44n, 45, 45n, 46, 47, 48, 48n, 49, 
50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 57n, 58n, 59, 590, 
60, 6on, 61, 62, 64, 65, 73n, 74, 75, 77, 
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